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Art. I. The History of Java. By Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
Esq. late Lieutenant-Governor of that Island and its Depend- 
encies, F.R.S. and A.S. &c. &c. 2 Vols. 4to. with a Map and 
Plates. 61.6s. Boards. Black and Co. 1817. 


T= Portuguese were the first Europeans who visited the 
Spice-islands. In 1510, Albuquerque landed at Sumatra, 
took Malacca on the opposite continent, and sent Antonio de 
Abrew to explore Java: the first port at which he arrived 
being called Agasai, by Barros: but its situation is somewhat 
uncertain. In 1521, Antonio de Britto again visited the 
seme port, with six vessels: but some men who landed in- 
cautiously were seized and detained as prisoners. We suspect 
this Agasai to have been the original name of Batavia. 

In 1595, the Dutch, being at war with the Portuguese, sent 
a fleet under the command of Houtman to offer assistance to 
the King of Bantam, whom the Portuguese had attacked. 
Their alliance was welcome, and they obtained permission to 
build a factory at Bantam, which was the first settlement of 
the Dutch in the Spice-islands. 

In 1601, Queen Elizabeth fitted out a fleet of four ships, 
under Captain Lancaster, which visited Acheen in Sumatra 
in the year following, and settled a factory at Bantam also; 
and a letter from the king there to our Elizabeth, which 
Captain Lancaster brought home, is still in the State-paper- 
Office: a fac-simile of it would have formed a proper ylus- 
tration of these volumes. 

In 1610 the Dutch sent over a governor-general named 
Bolt; who, not satisfied with the state of the factory at Ban- 
tam, determined to abandon any farther competition with the 
English, and to transfer the seat of government into Jakatra, 
a flat and marshy district resembling his native land. Hither 
he removed in 1621, and gave the name of Batavia to the 
new séat of the store-houses. 

The English factory at Bantam was maintained until 1683, 
but was then relinguished; and no farther step was taken to 
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recover a free port in Java until 1811, when Holland became 
a province of France, and the Dutch colonies were induced 
to accept the protection of Great Britain. In the September 
of ‘that year, the Governor-General of Bengal made those 
atrangements to occupy Java, which led to the employment of 
Mr. now Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles * there in an official 
capacity, and)to the consequent collection of those statistical 
notices of the country which are included in these instructive, 
organs ang splendid pages. 
olume I. is divided into eight chapters, which commence 

with describing the geographical situation of Java, its extent, 
form, divisions, harbours, mountains, volcanoes, rivers, lakes; 
and soil. The seasons and climate, the general appearance of 
the country, its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, 
are also severally characterized. The important observation 
is made that, at the mouth of the river Solo, which is the 
largest river in the island, and flows through Surakerta the 
metropolis of the native emperor, must eventually center the 
pri_cipal inland trade; and consequently that somewhere in 
the Straits of Madura should be sought the fittest emporium 
for the English merchant. Surabaya seems to be this place. 

In a note to this chapter, written by Dr. Horsfield, a visit: 
to three of the Javan volcanoes is related, and some wholly 
new mineralogical phenomena are observed. The account 
of the eruption of ‘Tomboro is peculiarly awful; it is drawn 
up by Mr. Assey, and describes, we think, the most colossal 
phenomenon of this class on record. We transcribe it: 


‘« The first explosions were heard on this island (Java) in the 
evening of the 5th of April 1815: they were noticed in every quarter, 
and continued at intervals until the following day. The noise was, 
in the first instance, universally attributed to distant cannon: .so 
much so, that a detachment of troops was marched from Djocjo-: 
carta, under the apprehension that a neighbouring post had been 
attacked; and along the coast boats were in_ two instances dis-. 
patched in quest of supposed ships in distress.. On the following 
morning, however, a slight fall of ashes removed all doubt as to 
the cause of the sound; and it is worthy of remark, that‘as the 
eruption continued, the sound appeared to be so close, that in 
each district it seemed near at hand, and was generally attributed 
to an irruption either from the mountains Merapi, Klut, or Bromo. 
From the 6th the sun became obscured ; it had every where the 
appearance of being enveloped in a fog. The weather was sultr 
and the atmosphere close, and still the sun seemed shorn of its 
rays, and the general stillness and pressure of the atmosphere 
seemed to forbode an earthquake. This lasted several days. The 
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' * Since the publication of these volumes, their author has re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. : 
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‘explosions continued occasionally, but less violently, and less fre- 

quently than at first. Volcanic ashes also began to fall, but in 
small quantities, and so slightly as to be hardly perceptible in the 
western districts. ‘This appearance of the atmosphere continued, 
with little variation, until the roth of April; and till then it does 
not appear that the volcano attracted much observation, or-was 
considered of greater importance than those which have occa- 
sionally burst forth in Java. But on the evening of the roth, ‘the 
eruptions were heard more loud and more frequenty from Cheri- 
bon eastward the air became darkened by the quantity of falling 
ashes; the sun was nearly darkened; and in some Situations, par- 
ticularly at Solo and Rembang, many said that they felt a: tre- 
mulous motion of the earth. It was universally remarked in the 
more eastern districts, that the explosions were tremendous, con- 
tinuing frequently during the 11th, and of such violence as to 
shake the houses perceptibly. An unusual thick»edarkness was 
remarked all the following night, and the greater part of the next 
day. At Solo candles were lighted at 4 p.m. of the r2th; at 
Magelan in Kédu, objects could not be seen at three hundred 
yards’ distance. At Grésik, and other districts more eastward, it 
was dark as night in the greater part of the 12th April, and this 
saturated state of the atmosphere lessened as the cloud of ashes 
passed along and discharged itself on its way. . Thus the ashes that 
were eight inches deep at Banyuwangi were but two in depth at 
Samenap, and less in Grésik, and the sun does not seem to have 
been actually obscured in any district west of Semarang. 

‘«¢ All reports concur in stating, that so violent and extensive 
an eruption has not happened within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, nor within tradition. They speak of similar effects, in 
a lesser degree, when an eruption took place from the volcano of 
Karang Asam in Bali, about seven years ago, and it was at first 
supposed that this mountain was the seat of the eruption. © The 
Balinese on Java attributed the event to a recent dispute between 
the two Rajahs of Bali Baliling, which terminated in the death of 
the younger Rajah by order of his brother. 

‘¢¢ The haziness and heat of the atmosphere, and occasional fall 
of volcanic ashes, continued until the 14th, and in some. parts of 
the island until the 17th of April. They were cleared away“uni- 
versally by a heavy fall of rain, after which the atmosphere became 
clear and more cool; and it would seem that this seasonable relief 
prevented much injury to the crops, and removed an appearance 
of epidemic disease which was beginning to prevail. ‘This*was 
especially the case at Batavia, where for two or three days 
preceding the rain, many persons were attacked with fever. Avs 
it was, however, no material injury was felt beyond the districts 
of Banyuwangi. The cultivators every where took precaution to 
shake off the ashes from the growing paddy as they fell, and the 
timely rain removed an apprehension very generally entertained, 
that insects would have been generated by: the long continuance 
of the ashes at the root of the plant. .In Rembang, where the 
rain did not fall till the 17th, and the ashes -had been a 
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-the crops were somewhat injured ; but in Banyuwangi, the part of 
‘the island on which the cloud of ashes spent its force, the injury 
‘was more extensive. A large quantity of paddy was totally de- 


stroyed, and all the plantations more or less injured. One hundred 
and twenty-six horses and eighty-six head of cattle also perished, 


-chiefly for want of forage, during a month from the time of the 


eruption. 


.‘“ From Sumbawa to the part of Sumatra where the sound was 
noticed, is gbout nine hundred and seventy geographical miles in 
a direct line. From Sumbawa to Temate is a distance of about 
seven hundred and twenty miles. The distance also to which the 


‘cloud of ashes was carried, so quickly as to produce utter dark- 


ness, was clearly pointed out to have been the island of Celebes 


-and the districts of Grésik on Java: the former is two hundred 


and seventeen nautical miles distant from the seat of the volcano: 
ms latter, inja direct line, more than three hundred geographical 
miles.” 

‘ The following is an extract from the reports of Lieutenant 
Owen Phillips, dated at Bima on the island of Sumbawa. ‘“ Oa 
my trip towards the western part of the island, I passed through 
nearly the whole of Dompo and a considerable part of Bima. The 
extreme. misery to which the inhabitants have been reduced is 
shocking to behold. There were still on the road side the remains 
of several corpses, and the marks of where many others had been 
interred: the villages almost entirely deserted and the houses 
fallen down, the surviving inhabitants having dispersed in seareh 
of food. The Rajah of Sang’ir came to wait on me at Dompo, on 


the gd instant. The suffering of the people there appears, from 


lis account, to be still greater than in Dompo. The famine has 


' been so severe that even one of his own daughters died from hun- 


ger. .I presented him with three coyangs of rice in your name, 
for which he appeared most truly thankful. 

‘*‘ As the Rajah was himself a spectator of the late eruption, 
tle following account which he gave me is perhaps more to be 
depended upon than any other I can possibly obtain. About 
7 p.m. on the roth of April, three distinct columns of flame burst 
forth near the top of the Tomboro mountain (all of them ap- 
parently within the verge of the crater), and after ascending 
separately to a very great height, their tops united in the air in a 
troubled confused manner. In a short time, the whole mountain 
next Sang'ir appeared like a body of liquid fire, extending itself 
in every direction. The fire and columns of flame continued to 
tage with unabated fury, until the darkness caused by the quantity 
of falling matter obscured it at about 8 p. m. Stones, at this time, 


-fell very thick at Sang’ir; some of them as large as two fists, but 


generally not larger than walnuts. Between g and 10 p.m. ashes 
began to fall, and soon after a violent whirlwind ensued, which 
blew down nearly every house in the village of Sang’ir, carrying 
the ataps, or roofs, and light parts away with it. In the part o 
Sang’ir adjoinmg Tomboro its effects were much more violert, 
tearing up by the roots the largest trees and carrying them = 
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the air, together with men, horses, cattle, and whatever else came 
within its influence. (This will account for the immense number 
of floating trees seen at sea.) The sea rose nearly twelve feet 
higher than it had ever Been known to do before, and completely 
spoiled the only small spots of rice land in Sang’ir, sweeping away 
houses and every thing within its reach. The whirlwind lasted 
about an hour.. No explosions were heard till the whirlwind had 
ceased, at about 11 a.m. From midnight till the evening of the 
iith, they continued without intermission; after that time their 
violence moderated, and they were only heard at intervals, but 
the explosions did not cease entirely until the 15th of July. Of 
the whole villages of Tomboro, Tempo, containing about forty 
inhabitants, is the only one remaining. In Pekaté no vestige of a 
house is left: twenty-six of the people, who were at Sumbawa at 
the time, are the whole of the population who have escaped. From 
the most particular inquiries I have been able tom there were 
certainly not fewer than twelve thousand individuaigin Tomboro 
and Pekaté at the time of the irruption, of whom only five or six 
survive. The trees and herbage of every description, along the: 
whole of the north and west sides of the peninsula, have been 
completely destroyed, with the exception of a high point of land 
near the spot where the village of Tomboro stood.” ’ 


. Numerous volcanoes being scattered over Java, many dis- 
tricts are subject to earthquakes. In general, however, the 
air is salubrious and temperate; more so than in other tro- 
pical countries. ‘The least wholesome situations are the low 
lands, and swamps: among which Batavia stands in a bad 
position, and is decidedly dangerous to European constitu- 
tions. The variety of weather between the tops of the moun- 
tains and the sea-shore is very great: indeed, Java, says the 
author, may be considered as possessing at least six distinct 
climates, each furnishing a copious indigenous botany, while: 
the productions of every region of the world may find a con- 
genial spot somewhere in the island. Teak and other timber 
abounds. The swallows, which produce edible nests, -are so 
numerous that many of them are collected for the Chinese 
market; and a swallow-cavern is a property of considerable 
value. * : : 

Chapter II. treats of the origin of the agricultural natives, 
who are referred to the Tartar stock, and are compared with 
the Malayus and Bugis, who are addicted to maritime and 
commercial pursuits, and appear to be colonists of more re- 
cent introduction. ‘They have all yellow complexions, and 
their standard of beauty is a virgin-gold colour: they are easy 
and graceful in their deportment, and have a great sense of 
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_* See an account of these nests in our last volume, (ixxxy. ) 
p- 169. : 
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propriety. A table of population is given, which attributes 
four millions and a half of persons to the islands of Java and 
Madura. They have about twenty-seven thousand slaves 
among them, whi are exclusively the property of the Eu- 
ropean and Chinese settlers; the native Javans neither inflict- 
ing nor tolerating slavery. Some regulations were promul- 
gated by the British, tending to abolish progressively this abuse, - 
which are detailed at page 77., and may deserve to become ex- 
amples for our West!indian legislatures. Coloured engravings 
ofa man and woman of Java in the lower class, and similar 
portraits of people of condition, illustrate the description of 
the text. The dress, food, and manners of the people are 
minutely recorded; and their practice of salting eggs may 
merit imitation. Extracts from popular poems, and from 
books of ethiiés, explain the local idea of human excellence. 

- In the third chapter, the author examines the agriculture 
of Java, its soil, its seasons, the tenure of landed property, 
the condition of the peasantry, their village-habits, their dwell- 
ings, their stock, their implements of farming, and their dif- 
ferent kinds of land and crops, such as rice, maize, sugar, 
coffee, pepper, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. The Javans have 
a dislike to milk, turning from it as from blood, and do not 
milk their cows. Their reaping instrument clips off the corn 
ear by ear, and leaves the straw standing. 

The fourth chapter treats of the manufactures, and explains 
with instructive minuteness the arts of making bricks, thatch, 
mats, paper, gun-powder, and cotton-cloths; of dying, tanning, 
smelting, rope-making, boat-building, felling and transporting 
teak timber, &c. How to glaze their pottery, or to make glass, 
the artisans have not yet learnt. In order to strengthen fine 
cotton for the muslin weaver, the threads are boiled in rice- 
water. A bright scarlet dye is obtained from the roots of a plant 
called wong-kudu. For the structure of bellows, consisting 
of a double forcing pump,' of which the pistons are bunches of 
feathers, we are referred to a plate, on which we do not dis- 
cover the delineation: but this ornamental piece of furniture 
deserves transplantation to our drawing-rooms. A sea-fish 
called: bandeng is caught when small, and fatted for seven 
months in salt-water store-ponds before it is eaten. Fishing- 
parties are frequent, and are conducted in a manner so locally 
characteristic, and strange, that we quote the account: 


‘The coculus indicus, and other intoxicating drugs, are some- 
times thrown into the river, after which the fish are found floating 
on the surface and easily taken; this method, termed tia, is pro- 
hibited on large rivers: when the fish are afterwards driven down 
the river by a number of men into a snare laid below, the usual. 
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term is j4mprong. In the western districts, a fishing party of this 
description affords a very favourite amusement on great occasions. 
A time is selected when the river is moderately low; temporary 
stands made of the trunks of small trees or stout Ja4mbus are then 
thrown across, each consisting of three piles, fastened together at 
the top and expanding below, the bottoms being pointed so as to 
fix in the ground, Ona small stage on each, just above the sur- 
face of the water, are piled a few stones, by which they are steadied 
while the current is allowed a free'coursefbelow.. The piers or 
stages thus formed, answer well for the construction of a tem- 
porary bridge over the rocky or stony bed of the most irregular 
river. A coarse matting, made of bamdbu or some other material, 
is then carried from one to the other, so as to shut the current in« 
within a narrow space, across which a temporary platform and shed 
is thrown, with a sloping floor rising above the surface of the 
water, to where the party is assembled. The ee having ‘been 
thrown into the river, a considerable distance higher up several 
hundred people now enter the river, and driving the half-intoxicated 
fish before them, they come floundering one after the other on the 
bambu stage, to the no small amusement of the. party collected, 
fish of a considerable size literally jumping into their laps. On 
these occasions, when the entertaihment is given to Europeans, a 
great concourse of people attend, a feast is prepared, and the wild 
and antic music and dance of the mountaineers, performing on the 
Gnklang and rude drum, give great peculiarity and zest to the 
amusement, Fish are sometimes struck at night by torch-light, 
both at sea and in the rivers; but this method is not very 
general.’ 


Chapter V. is devoted to commerce. The advantageous 
situation of Java in general, and of Batavia in particular, is 
analyzed. ‘The native trade, the roads and inland-carriage, 
and the markets, also pass in review. The coasting-trade, the 
influence of the Chinese, the exports and imports, the relations 
with the Malayan archipelago, with Japan, with China, with 
Kamtschatka, and with Europe, are next contemplated. Dutch 
commercial regulations are severely criticized; and the: state 
of the eastern islands, the natural advantages which ‘the 
possess, and the causes of the depression under which the 
inhabitants still labour, are ably pointed out. A high post- 
road, passable for carriages at all seasons of the year, runs 
from Anyer, on the western side of Bantam, to Banyuwangi 
at the eastern extremity of the island, being a distance of eight 
hundred English miles; and along this whole road, at inter- 
vals of less than five miles, are regular post-stations, and relays 
of carriage-horses. The whole way, moreover, is stated to be 
so level, that a canal might be gut along its side. 

The Dutch often manned their merchant-vessels 1 impress, 
and by kidnapping rer ; regular crimps, called selong, 
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‘were also employed in this execrable service; and this’ prac- 
‘tice now extends to the Malay pirates. Christian missionaries 
have been placed in their spice-islands both by, the Portu- 
guese and by the Dutch; and in some small islands the popu- 
dation, is wholly Catholic, and in others wholly Protestant. In 
-Ende,Limor, and Amboina, Christianity has been efficaciously 


-splanted 3.and, in Sir, T/Raffles’s opinion, Borneo offers to the 


ry a probable and abundant harvest. ‘The propaga- 





tion of Christianity among these islands,’ he observes, p. 236., 


* is obviously liable to none of those objections which have 


_ been urged against its missionaries on continental possessions.’ 


‘Much curious matter concerning Borneo has been placed in 
this section. 

Chapter VI. investigates the character or the ethic pe- 
culiarities of the various inhabitants of Java. The Sundas, 
the lower orders, the chiefs, the state-officers, and the military 
class, pass in successive review. ‘The democratic nature of 
the government, according to which every village elects its 
own chief-constable and priest, —together with the spirit of its 
Jaws, judicial establishments, and institutions, of its police, 
and its habitual administration, —are specified. Extracts from 
the literature of Java also adorn this discussion: whence we 
copy some of their proverbs: 


‘« The most formidable enemy of a man is his own conscience, 
which always brings his crimes before his eyes, without leaving him 
the means of avoiding it. 

«« The most valuable and lasting friendship is that which exists 
between persons of the same rank. : 

‘ «° The severest misfortune which a man can suffer, is to be de- 


' prived by force, of the land upon which he lives and which he 


has cultivated, or to have his wife and children taken from him by 
force. - 

‘ « Man loveth nothing more than his own children, and he al- 
ways esteems his own feelings in preference to those of others. 

«<¢ Of all birds the chiong (miner) is the most highly prized, 
because it has a beautiful appearance and can imitate the speech 
of man. 

‘«¢ A woman who loves her husband so tenderly, that at his 
death she wishes to die with him, or surviving never marries again, 
but lives as if she were dead to the world, is valued abeve all 
others of her sex. ganas 

‘« The lessons of our parents are like the lessons of the ten 
wise masters. No master can be called wise, unless he attends to 
what is written, as well on sacred as on worldly subjects. Such a 
master may be justly called a superior mortal; for it is a difficult 
task to learn and to attend to the same, even as difficult as to 
catch and tame a wild elephant on the edge of a precipice without 
injury. ) ” 

‘« Melancholy 
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<« Melancholy is it to see a@ young man of condition unac- 
quainted with the sacred writings; for, be he ever so gracefully 
formed or elegant in his manners, he remains defective; like the 
wirawéri fewer, which, notwithstanding its fine appearance and 
bright red colour, emits no fragrance whatever. ‘ 

¢« No man can be called good or bad, until his actiox 
him so. Thus if a man declares that he has never takemy 
delicious food, it will be shewn in his appearance. If 
and well-looking, then may he be credited ; but if, on th 
he is poor and lean, then it is impossible that he should ha 
on good food. 

« « In like manner, when a man pretends to be the friend o 
mankind, it must be proved by his behaviour when he receives 
the visits of others. If he receives his guests with kindness and 
hospitality, then is he the friend of mankind, otherwise he is not 
so. And further, if a man pretends to have fasted and prayed, 
and to have become a holy man, it will be known whether he ig 
really so, by the success which attends the prayers which: he 
puts up for another: if the Deity hears them not, theh is he a 
deceiver. | 

«« A caterpillar has its poison in its head, a scorpion in its tail, 
and a snake in its teeth, but it is unknown in what part of the body 
the poison of man is concealed: a bad man is therefore consider / 

oisonous in his whole frame. 

«« A child which is indulged by its parents in every thing is 
like a young fish in a clear and pure stream, in which it grows and 
sports, unconscious whither it may lead.”’ 








The following is a remarkable instance of natural abilities 
among the Javans : oF 


‘ Of the capacity of the Javans to improve, of their anxiet¥ to 
advance in civilization, and of the rapidity with which they receive 
knowledge and instruction, an instance might be given in the case 
of the two sons of the Regent of Semérang, Kidi Adipéti Stra 
Adimangéla. This Regent, who, next to the Panambéhan of 
Stimenap, is the first in rank as well as character, shortly after the 
establishment of the British government on Java, sent his sons to 
Bengal, in order that they might there receive an education supe- 
rior to what they could have at home. They remained there for 
about two years, under the immediate protection and patronage of 
the late Earl of Minto, and on their return not only conversed and 
wrote in the English language with facility and correctness, but 
evinced considerable proficiency in every branch of knowledge to 
which their attention had been directed. The eldest, in parti- 
cular, had made such progress in mathematics before he quitted 
Calcutta, as to obtain a prize at a public examination, and had ac- 
quired a general knowledge of the ancient and modern history of 
Europe, particularly in that of Greece and Rome. He is re- 
marked for his graceful and polite manners, for the propriety of 
his conduct, mh for. the quickness and correctness of his ob- 
servation and judgment. As this is the first instance that has 
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been ‘afforded of the capacity of the Javan character to improve 
under an’European education, it may enable the reader to form 
some estimate of what that.character was formerly in more pro- 
pitious times, and of what it may attain to hereafter under a more 
beneficent government. Among all the English on Java, who have 
had an opportunity of conversing,with this young nobleman, there 
has not been one who has hesitated to admit, that his mind, his 
alifi~ations; and conduct, would be conspicuous among their own 
men at the same age, and that, as an accomplished gentle- 
an, he was fitted for the first societies of Europe. This young 
an, Raden Saleh, is now about sixteen years of age, and when 
the British left Java was an assistant to his father as Regent of 
Semarang.’ 


We trust that this promising young sovereign will soon 
have the pleasure of perusing, in these very volumes, such an 
account of his country as probably its native literature does 
not furnish; and that he will thus be assisted in awakening 
its dormant energies, and directing the course of its im- 
provement. . 

Chapter VII. marshals the ceremonies of the court; dis- 
ountenances the crouching deference to superior rank; and 
describes the regalia, the processions, the ranks and titles, the 
ambassadors, —the ceremonial attending births, marriages, and 
funerals, —the festivals, amusements, dramas, puppet-shows, 
dances, tournaments, chases, tiger-fights, bull-fights, — the ex- 
posure of criminals towild beasts,;—games of skill and chance,— 
and other such customs and usages. Coloured engravings of 
a bride and bridegroom, and of a dancing-girl, illustrate the 
description of a wedding. The art of poisoning tigers is 
well understood by the mountaineers of Java, of whom a 
somewhat episodical account occurs in this section. 

The language of Java is the subject of Chapter VIII.; 
and a comparative vocabulary is given of the various dialects 
in use. The alphabet consists of twenty consonants, and 
twenty auxiliary characters serving for long and short vowels 
and accents; which are severally engraved. It is written from 
left to right. The literary language of the country approaches 
nearer to Sanskrit than the spoken, which favours the sus- 
picion that Braminical religion and literature are an impor- 
tation. A mythological work called the Kanda is epitomized : 
as also a book of ethics called Niti Sastra, an epic poem 
called Brata Yud’ha, and some other poems and romances. 
‘The Javans possess a version of the Koran. ‘Their prosody 
is explained: their music, painting, and architecture are cri- 
ticized; and their chronology and. astronomy are recorded. 
A map of Java terminates the first volume. : 
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The second volume reveals their religious creed; to which 
the ninth chapter is consecrated. Traces occur of a nativé 
paganism; of a Braminical establishment introduced ‘by an 
early dynasty of sovereigns; and of a Mohammedan conver- 
sion about the year 1475, when first was established, by com- 
pulsion, that form of faith which is now professed by the 
leading people. Some tendency to Christian opini 2A 
be remarked among the persons of half-breed, who have wit, 
up in the neighbourhood of the Dutch settlements: Tn Neg 
author’s opinion, the Javans are but little attached to Mohamé 
medanism, and would welcome new missionaries. Sculptured 
ruins of Hindoo temples abound; and many families who pro- 
fess Mohammedanism still preserve as family relics the old 
idols, and lend them to Sepoys to be worshipped. Engrav- 
ings are introduced of such sculptures, inscriptions, and idols: 
the date 1362 was found inscribed on one of them. On the 
introduction of the doctrines of the Koran, those persons who 
refused to be converted were persecuted, and fled in consider- 
able numbers to the island Bali; where they continued to 
profess the Hindoo religion, and probably preserve many mo- 
numents connected with Javanese antiquities. 

Sir T. Raffles describes at great length the numerous tem- 
ples with which Java abounds, and we shall borrow an ex- 
tensive portion of his account : 


‘ Chandi Séwu, or The Thousand Temples. 


‘ In the whole course of my life I have never met with such 
stupendous and finished specimens of human labour, and of the 
science and taste of “ ages long since forgot,” crowded together 
in so small a compass as in this little spot; which, to use a mili- 
tary phrase, 1 deem to have been the head quarters of Hinduism 
in Java. These ruins are situated exactly eight hundred and 
thirty-five yards north-north-east from the northern extremity of 
those of Léro Jéngran, and one thousand three hundred and 
forty-five yards from the high road opposite the déndar’s house. 
Having had in view all the way one lofty pyramidal or conical 







ruin, covered with foliage, and surrounded by a multitude of , 


much smaller ones, in every stage of humbled majesty and decay, 
you find yourself, on reaching the southern face, very suddenly 
between two gigantic figures in a kneeling posture, and of terrific 
forms, appearing to threaten you with their uplifted clubs: their 
bulk is so great, that the stranger does not readily comprehend 
their figure. These gigantic janitors are represented kneeling on 
the left knee, with a small cushion under the right ham, the 
left resting on the retired foot. The height of the pedestal is 
fifteen inches, of the figure, seven feet nine inches to the top ‘of 
the curls; total, nine feet. The head twenty-six inches long: 
width across the shoulders, three feet ten inches. The pedestal 
just comprises the kneeling figure and no more. ai 
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‘ The character and expression of the face 1 have never met 
with elsewhere: it belongs neither to India nor to any of the, 
eastern isles. The countenance is full, round, and expressive of 
good humour. The eyes are large, prominent, and circular ; 
the nose is prominent and wide, and in profile seems pointed ; 
the upper lip is covered with tremendous mustaches; the mouth 
is large and open, with a risible character, shewing two very 
large dog-teeth ; the under lip thin, and the chin very strait and 
short; forehead the same ; no neck visible; the breast broad and 
full, with a very prominent round belly ; the lower limbs, as well 
aa the arms, extremely short and stout. But the most extraor- 
dinary appendage of these porters is a very large full-bottomed 
wig, in full curl all over, which, however, the Bramin assured 
me (and I really believe) is intended to represent the usual mode 
in which the Moonis are supposed to dress their natural hair ; 
these gigantic genii, whose duty it is to guard the sanctuaries of — 
the gods, requiring as formidable an appearance as possible. In 
other respects the images are in the Hindu costume. The /ungota 

ses between the legs, the ends of it decorated, hanging down 

fore and behind, over the waistband, and a curious square- 
linked chain, which encircles the waist. A snake entwines the 
body diagonally over the left shoulder, the tail and head twisted 
on the left breast. A small ornamented dagger is stuck in the 
girdle on the right loins. A pointed club of an octagonal form 
is held up in the right hand, and rests on the knee; the left hand, 
dropped down his side, grasps a circled snake, which seems to 
bite the fore part of the left arm. The necklace is of fillagree- 
work (such as is called star); and the ears, which are large and 
long, are decorated with the immense ornamented cylindrigal 
ear-rings worn by the Javan women of the present day. Round 
the two arms are twisted snakes, and round the wrist bracelets 
of beads. The waistband extends nearly to the knees. From 
the waist upwards the figure is naked. : 
_ © The same description is applicable to the eight other pair of 
images, which guard the other approaches of Chandi Séwu, at 
twenty feet distance from the exterior line of temples, and facing 
inwards to each other about twelve feet apart. Each of these 
Statues and its pedestal is of one piece of a species of pudding 
stone, which must have required great care in working. 
' € The whole site or ground-plan of these temples forms a 
quadrang!e of five hundred and forty feet by five hundred and 
ten, exactly facing the cardinal points. The greater extent is on 
the castern and western sides, as there allowance has been made 
for wider avenues leading up to the grand central temples situated 
within, while on the north and south sides the spaces between 
the small exterior temples are all alike. There is no vestige of 
an exterior boundary wall of any kind. ‘The outer quadrangle, 
which is the limit of the whole and which encloses four others, 
consists of eighty-four small temples, twenty-two on each face: 
the second consists of seventy-six; the third of sixty-four; the 
fourth of Forty-four; and the fifth, or inner parallelogram, of 
) ’ ; twenty- 
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twenty-eight; in all two handred and ninety-six small temples, 


disposed in five regular parallelograms. The whole of these are 


Mpon a uniform plan, eleven feet and a half square on the outside, 


with a small vestibule or porch, six feet two inches long, by four 
feet and a half externally. Within is an apartment exactly six 
feet square, with a doorway five feet nine inches high, by three 
feet four inches wide, directly opposite to which stands the seat 
or throne of the statue which occupied the temple. The walls 
inside rise square to the height of seven feet ten inches, and 
quite plain ; thence the roof rises about five feet more in a plain 
pyramid, and above that a perpendicular square rises two feet 
more, where the roof is closed by a single stone. The interior 
dimensions of the porch or vestibule in front were three feet and 
a half by two and ahalf. The thickness of wall to each temple 
was about two feet nine inches, and of the vestibule one foot 
four inches. The exterior elevation of each must have been about 
eighteen feet, rising square to the cornices about eight or nine 
feet, according to the irregularities of ground, and the rest s 
fanciful superstructure of various forms, diminishing in size to 
the summit, which was crowned with a very massive circular 
‘stone, surmounted with another cylindrical one rounded off at 
the top. The whole of each superstructure thus formed a kind 
of irregular pyramid, composed of five or six retiring steps or 
parts, of which the three lowest appeared to me of the figure of » 
cross, with intermediate projecting angles to the two lower, and 
retired ones to the upper step, which varied in position also from 
the lower ones. Above that the summit appeared to rise in aw 
ectangular form, diminishing gradually to the stones abore 
described. The same kind of stone appears also to have beev 
placed on the four projecting angles of at least the lower part af 
the elevation above the body of the building. I saw none that 
were complete ; but from the detached views I had of all, I think 
either nine or thirteen similar ones were disposed at the various 
points of the roof. Besides these, the roofs had little in the way 
of decorations to attract notice, beyond a profusion of plain cor- 
nices, bands, fillets, or ribbands, forming a kind of capital to the 
crest of each stage of the superstructure, and on one of them 
amall square pilasters cut in bas-relievo at intervals.’ — 

‘ We now come to the great temple. You ascend fromeach ot 
the cardinal points by a flight of fourteen stone steps, all rough 
hewn, and now mostly disjointed or displaced. The length of 
each flight was about sixteen feet to the edge of the upper step, 
the breadth eight over all, and the height about ten feet, that 
being the elevation of the terrace of the temple. The walls of 
this elevated terrace projected on either side of the steps, so as 
<o. form with the walls that received the steps three sides of 
squares, which the Sepoy who was with me immediately said must 
have been intended for small tanks, one at each side of every flight 
of steps, for the devotees to purify themselves in before their ap- 
pearance at the shrine of the deity. On the third step from the 
bottom, on each side of it, was a figure of Hastu Singh (or the 
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Jion seated in‘the elephant’s mouth), looking outwards and having 
a very fine effect. The same figures, facing outwards, supported 
each side of the four entrances to the vestibules. The terrace 
has a breadth of three feet and a half, clear of the walls of the 
temple all round, and as far as I could discern in the ruin, 
following the angles of the edifice. 

» *€ The form of the building is a cross, with the same interme- 
diate angular projections, in order to afford room for the grand 
central apartment. Entering from the east you pass through a 
portal, five feet. eight inches in width by five feet nine inches in 
length (which is the thickness of the walls), into an outer vesti- 
bule, twelve feet wide by ten deep. The walls of this’ vestibule 
are ornamented with three niches, a large and two smaller ones, 
with pointed: arches, and all the profuse decoration of Hindu 
architectural sculpture. In most of these niches remained the 
throne of the mferior deities, who the Sepoy said. must have 
originally occupied them: not one was now to be found. The 
throne was generally a single stone, decorated in front with a vase 
and profusion of flowers, filling the whole space in a natural easy 
manner. ' Leaving this room you pass on through a doorway four 
feet five inches in width, and four feet in depth (the thickness of 
the wall), but of uncertain height, to a second vestibule, four- 
teen feet nine inches wide, and four feet four inches deep. At 
either end of this vestibule is a door, twenty-six inches wide in 
the clear, four feet two inches deep in the passage or width of the 
wall, and barely five feet and a half high, which communicates 
with: the surrounding terrace. This vestibule is perfectly plain, 
with the exception of a raised spiral fluting, which surrounds the 
large portal or gate leading into the central apartment, and termi- 


‘nates near the bottom steps in the representation of the elephant’s 


mouth and trunk, simply cut in relief on the wall, with no other 
addition but several strings of beads descending from the top of 


-his proboscis. The roofs of the vestibules or limbs of the building, 


though entirely fallen, were originally shaped like the Syrian, that 


-is pointed and falling down to the upper cornice of the walls, 


with a gentle double. swell or curve. The northern limb. is an . 
entire.mass of confusion and ruin; but the description just given 
of the double vestibule on the east side of the’ temple, answers 


‘with a very trifling variation of dimensions to those on the south 


and west, but that instead of the large and spacious portal-to be 
seen on the east,. there are five very lofty niches let into the main 
walls about a foot, with pointed Indian arches, standing on square 
pilasters of the same fashion, the capitals of each of which are 
supported by a small, squat, doubled-up human figure, having 
its arms embowed over its head, which my Cicerone informed me 
was very common in the like situations in India. He concluded, 
also, that images of the gods had occupied the niches in ‘front 


against the main walls of the temple, on the north, south, or west 


sides’; but we saw not one, and only the centre niches had even 
the thrones remaining. The niches and pilasters are surmounted 
with a very deep elaborate projecting cornice, crowned ‘again with 
five 
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fivé representations of small temples on each side, and immediately 
ever these are seen the two swells or curves of the original Syrian 
roof. 

‘ So far we have gone on a level: with the external terrace.or 
platform which surrounds the whole; but on the east side you 
ascend by a flight of eight steps, at least six feet high, through 
the spacious portal before mentioned, which is twelve feet high 
from the top of these stairs, and six feet eight inches wide in the 
clear, formed entirely of massive blocks of stones, well squared. 
The depth of the passage or thickness of the wall is ten feet. 
The top of the portal, which is flat or square externally, sur« 
mounted in the centre with a very large and terrible gorgon 
visage, changes with the ascent of the stairs, in a very artful 
manner, to the pyramidal form, internally, formed by the over- 
hanging of the stones to resemble inverted square steps closed at 
the top with a single stone. You thus find yourself in the 
sanctum sanctorum, the spot which has rewarded the toil and 
zeal of many a weary pilgrim. My expectations were raised, and 
I imagined I should find the great and all-powerful Brahma 
seated here, in glory and majesty proportionate to the surround- 
ing splendour and magnificence of his abode. Not.a single 
vestige, however, remains of Brahma, or of any other deity. The 
apartment is a plain, unadorned square, of twenty-one by eighteen 
feet. Four feet from the eastern wall or door is a raised platform, 
three feet and a half high, extending all across the room (north 
and south), surmounted with a deep projecting capital or crest, to 
ascend which are two small flights of six steps each, situated at 
the extremities on either hand. The walls of this sanctuary, to 
the height of about forty feet, rise square and plain, and are com- 
posed of uniform blocks of greyish stone, well squared, and 
fitting closely without cement, grooved into each other, according 
to the general manner of all the buildings at Brambanan. Above 
this is a projected cornice of three or four stones, from which the 
roof assumes the pyramidal form of overhanging stones, or in- 
verted steps, to the height of ten feet nearly; thence it rises 
perpendicular, plain and square, for about ten feet more,: and 
hence to the top in an octangular pyramid of overhanging stones, 
approaching each other gradually by tiers or layers for nearly 
fifteen feet more, where it closes finally with a stone about two. 
and a half or three feet across. , 

‘The exterior of this great temple contains a great variety of 
ornamental sculpture ; but no human or emblematical figures, or 
even niches in the walls, as in all the small temples surrounding 
it. The capitals of the pilasters (as in the niches against the 
body of the temple) are indeed supported by the very diminutive 
figures before mentioned; but nothing further appears in that 
way throughout the whole structure. The style, taste, and man- 
ner of execution, are every where light, chaste, and beautiful, 
evincing a fertile invention, most delicate: workmanship, and. 
experience in the art. All the figures occupying the niches 
of the smaller temples.(and there were thirteen to each of the 
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two handred and ninety-six) are a wonderful variety of imycie4 
logical characters, which the Brahmin said figured in the Hind » 
legends.’ 

Chapter X. chronicles, in an abbreviated form, the prin- 
cipal facts of Javanese history, until the establishment of M‘c- 
hammedanism ; and the eleventh continues this history to the 
arrival of the British forces in 1811. The annals termina:e 
with a chronological table of events; after which succeeds « 
geographical account of the principal divisions of Java and 

ura; with an estimate of the population of each. 


The appendix contains (A) tables of marriages and deatiis 
kept at Batavia, which display unexampled mortality; (B) « 
dissertation on the Japan trade; (C) a translation of the 
Javan code of laws; (D) a proclamation of the British go- 
vernment; (E) a comparative vocabulary of the Malayu, 
Jayan, Madurese, Bali, and Lampung languages; (F) ac- 
count of Celebes, to which is added a comparative vocabulary 
of the languages there prevalent; (H) a translation of a my- 
thological work called Manek-maya; (I) a translation of eu 
inseription found on a stone in Java; (K) account of Bali; 
(1) a second British proclamation, and some revenue-in- 
structions; (M) memorandum respecting weights and mez- 
sures. 


This excellent statistical account of Java is one of the com- 
pletest works of the kind extant in our literature, and does 
the highest honour to the accomplished compiler. In whez- 
ever hands the ultimate sway of the island may repose, it is 
in this work that an European, or indeed a native, adminis- 
trator will necessarily have to look for information and ad- 
vice; —it is here that he will imbibe philanthropical tolerance 
aud practical wisdom. To the other merits of the perform- 
ance, may be added its great power of amusing; for so skil« 
fully and tastefully are the topics of attention selected, ay- 
ranged, and managed, that a comprehensive knowlege of the 
country is acquired not only without fatigue or intense appli- 
cation, but ratner as a welcome pastime and a literary in- 
dulgence. The enterprising part of the commercial world 
will not consult these volumes in vain. Java offers accessible 
markets to British speculation: pottery, cutlery, glass, and 
various stuffs of our manufactures, might find there a consider- 
able vent, if stores were deposited and superintended at Su- 
rabaya, at Gresik, or at some other convenient sea-port. 


Sir T. Raffles is now gone out as Governor to Sumatra; 
and we hope that he will again render us indebted to him by 
furnishing us with fresh information respecting that island. 
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Art. II. Cambridge Prize Poems: being a complete Collection 
of the English Poems which have obtained the Chancellor's 
Gold Medal in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
5s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


[BES are the first-fruit offerings of the Muse of Granta, in 
return for the encouragement to the* composition of 
English verse which has been afforded by the present illustrious 
Chancellor of the University. We are happy to hail any thing 
like an additional proof of attention paid to the cultivation of 
classical acquirements, and particularly to the improvement 
of our native style of poetry, in the bowers of Academus. 
Oxford has long taken the lead of her Sister-University in 
this path of literature ; and indeed, from the decided preva- 
lence of mathematical study at Cambridge,. it became doubly 
desirable to see a stimulus administered to the pursuits of 
taste: but such a stimulus. will never, we fear, be effectually 
applied until classical examinations make a part of the neces- 
sary probation for the first degree; — until public instead of 
comparatively private honours are bestowed on the pre- 
liminary studies which formed and fashioned those twin-stars 
of scholarship, a Bentley and a. Porson. The classical 
medals are much; the University-scholarship is more; and 
the late increase of these honours is a subject of sincere con- 
preren : but there are hundreds. whom. modesty, or per- 
aps inadequacy of talent, may now deter from attempting 
to ascend these heights of Grecian and Roman fame, in 
whom the latent seeds of taste are for ever buried, and whose 
future discharge of their various official duties, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, is weakened and impeded, by the want 
of classical accomplishment in youth. ‘This larger portion 
of juvenile academics are now all indiscriminately shortened-or 
lengthened, by violent amputation or as violent stretching, 
on the Procrustean rack of mathematics. They are all put 
to the question in one uniform. manner; and, unfortunately,. 
the commonest understanding, with a very moderate degree 
of application, is capable of getting up a sufficient quantum 
of angles and 2’s, 7’s, and 2’s, for the attainment of a multi- 
tudinous degree. It necessarily follows that an immense inun- 
dation of raw, unformed, aukward, ignoramuses annuall 
overflows the banks of the Cam, and deluges the land with 
monsters ; who on the credit of a mouthful of mathematics 
scrawl A. B. (which by the way implies no knowlege of the 
grammatical A. B. C.) at the end of their north-count 
denominations, and commence ¢eachers (quotha!) at half. 
Rey. Aue. 1818. Aa the 
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the classical and mathematical academies in the country, » 


How well, at the same time, the scraps of Paley or of Locke, 
which they have picked up at College, qualify them for the 
advocates of moral certainty, and for the logical enforcement 
of the truths of religion, inay easily be imagined. Proud of 
their habits of proving, in their petty circle of geometry and 
algebra, they must be admirably calculated to illustrate and 
to apply the principles of probable reasoning in this great 
World of Faith, ** wherein we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

We are, however, wandering from the matter before us; 
and we crave the pardon of our readers, and return to the 
Cambridge Prize Poets. The great subject, on which we 
have so slightly touched, would require a volume to explain 
and to enforce our arguments on it; arguments indeed 
which, we believe, every reasoning and unprejudiced person 
in the United Kingdom has long entertained in his own 
breast, and which every day are spreading wider in the free 
discussions of society. We would dilate on our hopes from 
the Education-Committee in the new parliament: but here 
we should be launching into a seven years’ ocean of futurity, 
which would carry us far indeed from ‘ Columbus,’ and his 
newly discovered world. 

If moderate poetry be very mawkish food, then indeed 
Mr. Waddington of Trinity College will not, we fear, greatly 
exhilarate his readers with the poem of Columbus, which opens 
this collection. It is a sort of diluted copy of the Pleasures 
of Hope, in which the too frequent exclamations and personi- 
fications of that beautiful poem are still more copiously 
exclaimed and personified. We are far, however, from 
denying that Mr. Waddington has both a classical mind and 
a poetical taste: but these good qualities are unfortunately 
compatible with much feebleness of manner, and much in- 
sipid tameness of phraseology. Our readers shall judge, by 
an extract, of the justice of our designation of this author’s 
character : 


‘ But now no tempests rage — a gentle gale 
Sighs thro’ the shrouds and lingers round the sail. 
The ev’ning clouds, that hover o’er the west, 
Glow with a softer tinge, a lovelier vest ; 

The bird in silence wings his way to greet 
The shady vallies of his native seat. 

Hesper leans list’ning from his throne on high 
To floating strains of heav’nly harmony ; 
Then all is dark, and all is still again, 

And night’sits brooding 9’er the silent main. 
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‘¢ Ts it a fire * that glimmers from afar ?” 

’Tis but some lonely, melancholy star : 

Or meteor, that descends to drink the wave, 

Or gem, that lights the sea-fiends to their cave. 
«« It moves — again it moves — and on the sand 
Sheds its glad beam — it must — it must be land !’” 
How sweet to sad misfortune’s way-worn child 
Wanders the streamlet thro’ the trackless wild ! 
How sweet, escap’d the horrors of the storm, 
The trembling moon unveils her virgin form ! 
But oh! how far more sweet that sacred light 
Beam’d life and glory on Columbus’ sight. 


The ensuing is more in the imitative style to which we have 
alluded above: 


¢ What art thou, Man, without the ties that bind 
Congenial souls, and harmonize the mind? 
Without the hopes that thrill, the fears that move, 
The strings that vibrate to the voice of love ? 
Without the tear that gems Compassion’s eye ? 
— A dark cloud driv’n across the midnight sky. 
Yet thou, degraded Savage, thou shalt bless 
The tender bond of social happiness ; 
Shalt rise to prouder thoughts, shalt learn to scan 
Thy native worth, and feel thyself a man ; 
Then too Religion’s self shall smile, and fling 
Ethereal love, like dew-drops, from her wing.’ 


The opening is intended to be very like Campbell : 


‘ Ye frowning tow’rs, where erst the bright array 
Of Moorish warriors glanc’d a fearful day ; 
Ye mosques majestic, where fanatic War 
Yoked his red steeds to pale Religion’s car —’ 


‘Majestic’ and ‘ fanatic’ in one-line are somewhat too 
forcible, and not quite musical enough. 


‘ Like a gem twinkling to the reckless deep.’ 
_ & Full many a gem,” &c. we conceive never to have been 
more completely spoiled. 


‘ Start into light from Ocean’s breast, ye Isles, 
Breathe all your sweets, and lavish all your smiles 
Hail him, ye Stars,’ &c. 


‘ Roll on, thou Sun,’ &c. &c. 
‘ Child of the rocks, and nursling of the storm.’ 
Vide Pleasures of Hope. 





‘ * Columbus himself discovered a light on shore, which he 
immediately saluted as an emblem of the religious light he was 


going to spread.’ 
Aa 2 The 
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The next candidate, whose name may be more easily 
whistled than spoken, a. Mr. Whewell, also of Trinity, 
(* Phoebus! what a name!”) tells us in his poem of 
Boadicea that ae 


‘ Indignant Ister rolls his subject-flood, 
And feels his eddies warm with native blood.’ 


The great author of the great “ Alexander” would have 
envied this bold, hot river! His own Granicus is nothing 
to it. 


‘ Thou ask’st the north her bleak and barren fields.’ 


This Latin use of the verb ¢o ask, with two accusative cases 
after it, we cannot suffer to pass current. 


‘ Till like the dove the olive branch that bore. (Whewell.) 
Till like the cat that kill’d the mouse of yore. (Rev.) 
We subjoin, with pleasure, a passage in happier numbers: 


‘ Ye Powers that guard your Albion’s rude domains, 
Her trackless wilds and grey-extending plains, 
Untrod since Nature’s hand in ruin hurl’d 
The bands of rock that chain’d her to the world; 
Whom the rapt Druid sees in terrors rove 
*Mid the deep silence of his gloomy grove, 

Or where your temples vaulted by the skies, 

A frowning band of giant columns rise ; 

And ye who haunt the shores where Mona rides 
Securely moor’d amid the rocking tides, 

Bend from your cloudy car,’ 


Yet again we return to Nat. Lee: 
* Unbodied Furtes howl along the walls.’ 


They must be the walls of Bedlam.— The passage that 
succeeds, about Thames displaying * wrecks of palaces of 
former days’ under his waters, is borrowed from a divine 
little,song’ in the Irish Melodies. 

Mr. W.’s description of Boadicea is spirited and in good 
taste; though the expression ‘ steal the soul to love’ is unfor- 
tunate, as it suggests a kindred phrase of totally different 
meaning. 

The address to Beauty that follows, 

‘ Oh Beauty! Heav’n-born Queen!’ 


would calm, we think, the pulse of the most ‘intoxicated 
young dragoon. 





‘ All pay the unclaim’d homage of the soul.’ 


The ear that admits this line as musical is imperfectly 
constituted. 


——* the 
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‘ the dove-like eye 
That asks, omnipotent, for sympathy, 
Shook to its base the isle’s eternal rock.’ 
It is surprising that these academics, in frequent instances, 
- shew themselves to be ignorant of Pope’s canon concerning 
the open vowel. 
‘ Nodding ruins in a lake of blood’ !!! 
We congratulate the grave, long-beardetl, and full-bottom- 
wigged, guardians of taste in the University, on their increased 
vivacity, energy, and youthfulness of intellect; for to have en- 
dured such a burst of bombast as the shove would, in their 
older and duller days, have been impossible. 
‘ While wet with blood, her Jong bright tresses tost, 
Float like a standard o’er the rallying host !’ 
We are really frightened, and beg to retire from the contest. 
We must, however, for a while, linger to behold Boadicea 
under the sacred oak, in all the majesty of distress, and utter- 
ing the last inspired strains of vengeful exultation. She sees 
and bodies forth the fall of Rome. ‘This part of the poem 
gives the promise of governed genius, and 


“‘ Shows most true mettle when you check i its course: 
but we must still condemn such lines as 
‘ Art thou the place was once eternal Rome ?” 


The University should immediately put its veto on these 
ungrammatical omissions. 

The Wallace of Mr. Smirke (of St. Johri’s), which ensues, 
we are sorry to be obliged to condemn as an almost entire 
failure; a weak, puerile effort, that might have passed very 
well in the sixth form at a public school; if public schools, in 
general, afforded any encouragement to English composition. 
Whether they are censurable in this omission, as far as poetr 
is concerned, may with some high-flown minds be a doubtful 
question : but every reasonable person must agree in think- 
ing that English composition in prose, and English literature 
altogether, are lamentably neglected at these noble seats of 
education. With regard to the poem before us, what honour 
can be reflected on the writer of such lines as the following, 
were he covered with medals from head to foot ? 

‘ But vain is Reason’s voice; and weak her sway, 
When thirst of endless empire leads the way, 
And wild Ambition beckons and invites 
To trample on mankind’s insulted rights ; 
To stand, with gory lance and flag unfurl’d, 
High o’er the ruins of a prostrate world : 
Then fair Religion seeks her inmogt cell, 
Indignant Justice bids a long farewell, 
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And Science breathes a last, a dying moan, 

And sorrowing Virtue pines unpitied and unknown.’ 
May we not call this the very dish-water of the Moral 
‘Descriptive ? 

We are happy to be able to give a much better account of 
the Mahomet of Mr. Hamilton Sydney Beresford, of Clare 
Hall. Although somewhat Byronian in his faults, he has also 
the merits of that peculiar style; and we have now only to 
exhort him, as he has clearly shewn his power of excelling 
after this irregular model, to adopt a purer standard of com- 
position in future, and to endeavour to attain a much greater 
degree of correctness and elegance, without any diminution of 
energy and spirit. 


The sort of blemishes to which we allude, in part, are the 
following : 
‘ When heroes tramp the harvest from his soil.’ 
‘ Pre-dooms the blow.’ 
‘ Chased by the scowl of wan, unresting fear.’ 
This is the true nonsensical sublime. 


What rhymes are the subjoined, to succeed each other, un- 
interruptedly, in thergth century! ‘ glow, woe;’ ‘breast, rest ;’ 
East, defaced; * glow, woe,’ Sedat 

Thus it is; — when once the taste is so far corrapted as to 
imitate the ungovernably licentious manner of our popular 
minstrels, it is impossible to foresee into what extravagance 
of bombast, what bathos of insipidity, or what feebleness of 
a the unhappy mimic may be seduced. It is pitiful, 
indeed, to observe men of genius copying that which in their 
hearts they must condemn ; and giving up, for a little brief 
popularity, all the permanent and honourable applause of 
their native land. It would be vain, in the midst of such and 
far greater liberties of versification, to admonish a poet of this 
school that even the successive rhymes of ‘shone, throne ;’ 
‘Rome, bloom ;’ offend against a nicer metrical ear: but the 
former instance of this kind of transgression is too gross to 
escape any observation. 
| ‘ From the dark swell of thought’s devouring wave.’ 

This, again, is the genuine metaphysical bombast. 

Let us turn to the better passages of this animated, although 
imperfect, composition. 

| ‘ To stern Mohatnined ‘Mecca bends the knee, 

The doubtful prize ‘of ‘craft or victory. 

His proudest foes are at the conqtieror’s feet ; 
‘The fickle crowd their injured Prophet preet — 
But where is she, ftem ‘whom th’ en t drew 
The first bright glance of hope’s inspiring view? 


Cadijah 
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Cadijah sleeps where silence darkly reigns, 

Nor shares his triumph now, who shared his pains. 
Oh! blame her not, that fondly she believed, 

For oft the purest heart is most deceived. 

His ardent breast, the den of loose desire, 

For many a fair had nursed unhallowed fire ; 

Yet on the lap of youthful love reclined, 

Cadijah’s matron-shade would soothe his mind ; 
And once, when beauty’s pride presumed to claim 
A praise superior to her treasured name ; — 

‘* No—by yon heavens,” he cried, ‘ Cadijah gave 
Her generous love, when only love could save; 
Unfriended, poor, despised, she sought me then — 
A heart so true shall never beat again!” 


‘ By fraud or force advanced, Mohammed’s name 
Outstripped each hope his earlier years could frame : 
The convert’s humble soul that name adored, 

Hung on his lips, and drank each holy word. 
Who scorned his doctrine, feared the teacher's arm: 
— Himself alone his wiles could never charm, 
Nor sway, nor wealth, nor pleasure, hush to rest 
The fiend, for ever wakeful in his breast. 

Oh! When he traced the mazes of his plan, 

How would his soul contemn deluded man, 
Light as the desert sand, on every blast 

Of passion’s burning gale at random cast ; 

But on himself he wreaked his deepest scorn, 
Who stooped to cheat a creature so forlorn.’ 


Have we not something here which reminds us of Mr. 
Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet?” ‘The date of this prize-poem (July 
1816) precludes the possibility of the younger author being 
the plagiarist: but, judging by this and some other passages 
of ¢ Mahomet,’ we might fancy that the harp of Ireland had 
deigned to borrow a string or two from the humbler instru- 
ment that hung on the willows of Camus. We are pleased to 
observe that instrument sounding a note, as it advances in its 
strain, to which, in point of sentiment and sense, its nobler 


brother has never yet attained; tempting as the opportunity 
was in the poem to which we have alluded. 


‘— What awful hand arrests his proud career, 
And thrills his inmost heart with mortal fear ? 
The power, whose noiseless shafts in darkness fly, 
Burns in his blood, and glares in either eye. 
In this dread hour, when worldly hopes subside, 
When throbs the latest. pulse of worldly pride, 
When the wrapt soul. on viewless scenes is bent, — 
Say, will that stubborn, conscious mind relent ? 
No —his last fitful gleam of reason’s ray, 
Like some foul vapour, shone but to betray. 
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We have very little room to notice the concluding poem 
in this collection ; a collection on which we have endeavoured 
to fix attention the longer for this reason, that it is the first 
attempt in Cambridge to cultivate the graces and glories of 
our national poetry by public and academical honours. Intoa 
mathematical University, properly so called, we repeat, it is 
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¢ That light had sunk in death’s unfathomed shade : 
Low on the common ground his limbs were laid, : 
Yet the stern gaze of his unconscious eye’ 
Appalled the sad enthusiasts, weeping by, 
And on his parted lip was faintly seen 
Some trace of high command, that once had been. 
In the first doubtful pause of wild despair 
Hope, short-lived, anxious hope, will vainly share. 
‘¢ He is not dead,” they cried, “ he cannot die, 
Our Prophet here, our Advocate on high! 
Wrapt in a holy trance*, her airy flight 
His soul hath winged to Allah’s throne of light, 
Whose secret laws, that scorn the bounds of time, 
Form the dread theme of her discourse sublime. 
On him shall Azrael’s dart descend in vain — 
Mohammed must revive, for Jesus rose again!” 


‘ Fount of eternal life! they durst compare 
With Thee that breathless form extended there, 
Dark Fraud’s deserted cell, Pride’s mouldering dust, 
Ambition’s refuse vile, the dregs of lust. 
— But Thou wert holy, guileless, poor, betrayed, 
Meek as a lamb, that mutely waits the blade, 
Pure as the dewy pearl of infant day, 
Soft as the tear, that pity wipes away. 
Thy hand of power, thy heart of heavenly love, 
Displayed on earth the soul that reigns above, 
From dark and rayless orbs dispersed the night, 
Oped the dull ear to sounds of new delight, 
Stretched the shrunk sinew, loosed the speechles tongue, 
And waked the vital spark where death’s cold damps were 
hung ! 
’Twas the sole bliss of thy benignant sway 
To heal all wounds, and wipe all tears away ; 
Nor could thy bitter foes’ relentless ire 
One angry thought of just revenge inspire. ' 
The pomp of princely power, Ambition’s aim, 
Thy soul despised, and shunned obstreporous fame. 
Thy throne was not of this tumultuous world, 
Reared on the.wreck of kings, to ruin hurled, 
But where Ambition’s tearful triumphs cease, 
In Heaven’s high dome it stands, a throne of peace.’ 
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‘* Alluding to Mahomet’s pretended night-journey to heaven.’ 
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doubly desirable that a little of the freshness and —— of 
English verse, and of the studies essential to its dignified 
composition, should be infused: but let the candidates ever 
remember that empty heads cannot contain poetry ; and that 


every one of the pspomwy avipwrwy cannot articulate harmonious 


rhymes. Let those, only, who have gone through an ade- 
quate classical probation, dare to lay a finger on the lyre of 
Granta; for if once the half-informed and the rude in taste, 
fancying themselves inspired by an irresistible and all-sufficient 
enius, succeed in sending forth their honour-gaining doggrel 
Som our Universities, no hope will be left for the little 
remaining purity of language and melody among us. 

The poem of Jerusalem, by Chauncy Hare ‘Townsend, Esq. 
Fellow-Commoner of Trinity Hall, ought to be “ hailed 
handsomely ;” if Dr. Johnson’s canon, as to the due treat- 
ment of a noble author, will extend to the gold gowns of 
Cambridge. We are, in truth, very glad to see any young 
man, whether adorned by nobility or enriched by fortune, 
devoting a portion of his time to the judicious cultivation 
of polite literature; and we think that several passages in 
Jerusalem prove that the Messiah of Pope has not been read 
in vain by the writer. At the same time, we must censure 
such carelessness, in a short work, as nigh rhyming to joy ; 
and such extraordinary comparisons as that in which the 
author, speaking of the Jews, calls them 


‘ More fell than sickness, colder than the grave’!!! 


Better, however, still, is such a comparison than the 
weakness of this couplet : 


¢ All, all is fled ;— and desolation reigns 
Without a rival, o’er thy ravaged plains.’ 


We shall be happy, in due time, to see another volume of 
Cambridge Poems. 





Art. III. An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry 
Rot, with a View to its Prevention or Cure; to which are an- 
nexed, Suggestions on the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Abstract of the several Forest Laws, from the Reign of Canute 
to the present Time. By Robert M‘William, Architect and 
Surveyor. 4to. pp.420. 11. 11s.6d. Boards. Taylor. 1818. 


HE disease in timber called the Dry Rot isa destruction of 
its texture, a decomposition of its parts, usually accompanied 
by the attachment of parasitic fungi; to the agency of which: 
it has been commonly attributed. After all that has been said 
and written on the subject, however, it is not yet satisfactorily: 


proved 
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proved that these formidable fungi are not the effect of un- 


soundness and.of incipient decomposition, in the first instance } 


although they may be admitted as an active cause in hastening 
the process and aggravating the degree of unsoundness, in the 
second. 

Sir Joseph Banks certainly mistook an effect for a cause, or 
at least a proximate cause for a remote one, when he attri- 
buted the mildew of wheat to the attachment of parasitic 
fungi; for it is tolerably well ascertained that these fungi affix 
themselves only to those plants of wheat which are already dis- 
eased, while the healthy stems resist their insidious and deadly 
embrace. Mr. M‘William, in his very diffuse and elaborate 
volume, considers fungi as a proximate cause of the Dry Rot; 
and, mildly reproving his precursors in the same inquiry, 
who, contented with having detected the proximate cause, have 
not pursued their investigations to discover the origin, (namely, 
that. which produces the fungi themselves,) he tells us that he 
has endeavoured to supply their deficiency by an attempt to 
trace the disease to its remotest source. . Philosophers of old 
could only shift the support of the world from the back of the 
tortoise to the back of the elephant; and to what do the endea- 
vours of Mr. M‘ William on this subject amount? ‘ Respect- 
ing the origin of fungus, I know of no sound argument against 
its having been created, like other vegetables —at the begin- 
ning of all things.’ 

he cause of vitality! No: it is not for mortal hands to 
uplift the sacred veil which Nature has flung over certain of 
her mysterious operations. ‘The genius of Darwin, wild and 
daring as it was, started at this subject; and, when he ven- 
tured to speculate on the origin of microscopic beings, he was 
driven to the incomprehensible doctrine that their vitality is 
spontaneous! Buffon, Reaumur, Priestley, Ellis, Ingen- 
housz, and many others, have likewise bewildered themselves 
in the same inextricable labyrinth. Still, whether the parents 
of microscopic beings, animal and vegetable, have an univer- 
sal and invisible existence in the atmosphere, according to Dr. 
Priestley’s theory, — or whether their vitality be spontaneous, 
according to the hypothesis of Dr. Darwin, — we know the fact 
that Nature suffers no fit recipient for animal or vegetable life 
to remain void; that microscopic beings of both kingdoms are 
always ready to seize on every thing which can afford them 
subsistence; and that fungi find an appropriate nidus in dis- 
eased and decayed vegetable matter, more particularly if it 
continues in.a state of moisture and warmth: whence the 
wood-work and the walls of vaults are usually covered with 
mouldiness or mucor, 
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Ten or twelve years ago, a Mr. Randall published a small 
pamphlet on the subject of the Dry Rot; in which he stated 
his conviction, derived from numerous observations and ex- 
periments, that fermentation always takes place in the vege- 
table matter destroyed, previously to the appearance of the 
fungus. Mr. M*William relates the same fact. Now all sap- 
wood contains a saccharine matter, which, under given degrees 
of warmth and moisture, has a tendency to ferment; and in 
timber, whether felled in the spring when the sap is abundant, 
or more judiciously in the winter before it has risen; whe- 
ther employed in a green, or in a seasoned state; a greater 
or smaller quantity of saccharine matter still remains, which, 
under certain degrees of continued warmth and moisture, is 
disposed to run-into fermentation. In the process of putre- 
faction, carbonic acid-gas and hydro seth er are evolved in 
yreat abundance; and, as carbon and hydrogen are essential 
constituents in the pabulum of plants, (whatever may be the 
origin of their vitality,) we have at least some knowlege as to 
the manner of their support. To deprive these noxious fungi 
of the means of subsistence is the great desideratum : — to 
cut off the supplies of an enemy is to destroy him. 

After an introductory chapter on Trees and Plants in 
neral, their vegetation and decay, and two ‘subsequent chap- 
ters giving an anatomical description and chemical analysis of 
the Bak and of the Fir, we come to the different kinds and 
appearances of those fungi especially which attach themselves 
to buildings. These are, 1. Mucor, or Mould; 2. Boletus 
lachrymans; 3. Agaricus coriaceus; 4. A. domesticus; and 
5. an Agaricus, not unlike .Mr. Sowerby’s 4. bulbosus, ex- 
cept that the one represented here, and found on fir-timber, 
has no appearance of root or bulb at the bottom of the stem. 
These fungi are very easily eg either by seed or root; 
the latter, shooting in various directions, will lay hold of 
timber and penetrate into its fissures or cracks, Mr. 
M‘William says that ‘in a thin substance, such as a board 
or plank, they will shoot in on the one side in the form of 
roots and come out on the other as a new plant, distinct 
from the original; thus resembling the willow and some 
other plants which will send out roots or branches from 
either end. This is very common with the fungus.’ : 

In preparing cement for buildings, greater care to exclude 
vegetable substances should perhaps be taken than we usually 
deem necessary: since these substances, sometimes brought 
with the scrapings of public roads, sometimes in the water from 
stagnant pools, contain myriads of seeds that are susceptible 
of germination, and only require’a favourable temperature to 
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start into life; and, when we consider the facility. with which 
fungi are generated,-it seems surprising that any building 
shouldbe exempt from the ravages of the Dry Rot rather 
than that some: should be attacked by it. Fungi frequently 
appear on the surface of stones and bricks: but that the seeds 
of them, are introduced among the materials of the cement 
employed, and that they donot in the first instance exist in 
the stones or bricks themselves, will appear from the following 
experiment : ! 


‘ Take two well burnt bricks from the interior of a brick kiln, 
where no vegetable matter can have come inte contact with them 
since they were thoroughly burnt. To one of these add a portion 
ef distilled water, sufficient thoroughly to moisten the whole 
brick. Let the other brick be moistened with the juice of any 
vegetable, such as that of cabbage leaves, either green or 
boiled; or lay it for a few minutes on the edge of a pond 
into which the rain washes slime and seeds from trees, &c. 
that it may receive the stagnant water to moisten it equally 
with the other brick. Then lay each brick on a pure’ clean 
surface; cover each with a glass jar; and place: both in a 
situation a little shaded from the solar rays, where the tempera- 
ture may be from 45° to 60°; taking care to supply a sufficient 
quantity of distilled water to each, to keep up the proper degree 
of moisture. In a very little time, that which was moistened with 
the vegetable juice, or cagrer water, will be covered with a fine 
mould; which will be thick or thin, tall or short, in proportion as 
the water, with which it was first moistened, had been impreg- 
nated with vegetable matter: while the other, which was moist- 
ened with the pure water, will remain for any length of time 
without the least appearance of mould. . 

‘ Having in this way satisfied myself, that there was no-vege- 
tating principle in either of the bricks, I took two pieces of wood 
from the end of a common deal about a quarter of an inch thick, 
cut the transverse way of the grain, each about four inches long 
and two inches broad; moistened both with pure water; and 
Jaid-one on the middle of each brick. In two days, mould ap- 
peared on the upper side of the wood laid on that brick which 
was moistened by the stagnant water; and in a few days more it 
began to extend its fibres over the upper side of the brick, as: if 
issuing from the wood: while that on’the other brick remained 
for several weeks without any mould at all; although I have no 
doubt, but the wood itself would soon have produced mould in 
this situation. 

‘ The very same effect is produced by stone, provided there be 
sufficient fissures or crevices in the surface of the stone, to enable 
. it to retain the slime, or muddy and germinating particles, from 
the vegetable substances with which it may be moistened.’ | 


The fungi which are seen on the surface of a stone and a 
brick wall may be traced into its joints or fissures; the first 
appear 
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appearance which they present is that of mouldiness: if the 
situation be moist and warm, this soon becomes broad and 
corrugated, and next thick and’ spungy s fungi afterward 
issuing from the joints. ‘ The rootor branches of this sub- 
stance,’ says. Mr. M° William, ‘I have seen traced through 
brick-work from three to five feet in thickness, according as 
the walls have been susceptible of admitting a sufficient 
portion of heat and air for the support of the vegetation.’ 

That the Dry Rot is frequently generated within the build- 
ing which it attacks, we cannot doubt, since ships at sea are 
known to be injured by it. ‘The plugs used for corkings, to 
secure the beams from shifting on the shelf-pieces, are often 
made of lignum vite; and Mr. M°W. says that he has 
lately seen'some of these taken out of a vessel affected with 
the Dry Rot, so completely decomposed as to moulder like a 
piece of charcoal! ‘The cause of the disease, however, lies 
sometimes at a very considerable distance from the building ; 
in which case, the detection of it requires no ordinary saga- 
city. A drain or a cess-pool, impregnated with vegetable 
matter from the kitchen and yards, frequently generates those 
gases; which, being conducted to the interior of the building, 
quicken the seeds of fungi that lay hold of any timber near 
them. A remarkable instance is mentioned here, in which 
the mischief arose from a pond of stagnant water that received 
the drainage from a house at the distance of 320 yards. 


‘ This cause never being suspected, the mansion was repaired 
no less than four times within eleven years, at an expense of 
several thousand pounds; but all to little or no purpose. About 
seven years ago, I had the management of the fourth and last 
repair. During the time this repair was going on, I was often 
told, that what I was doing would be of no use, the very same 
thing having been done before by some one or other of the 
three preceding architects, who had been employed in suc- 
cession, and all to no purpose. I found, however, that the be- 
ginning of the disease procecded always from one particular 
spot: and that very spot had been often completely saturated 
with various nostrums, without any good effect. Hence I deter- 
mined on having the drain taken up, and altered. To this my 
employer strongly objected ; and jeered the ridiculous notion, as 
he called it, that a pond at such a distance could have any effect 
on his house. At length he gave his reluctant consent; the 
drain was taken up, and altered ; the work was completed; and 
the. whole premises now stand sound and perfect, without the 
least appearance of the disease, although the repairs have been 
finished above six years. Indeed I am convinced, that the most 
mysterious cases of this disease in. houses are occasioned in 
general by improper drainage, although the cause may not be so 
distant as in this instance.’ ; 
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Warmth, moisture, and air, are necessary to the ger- 
mination and support of fungi: but a redundancy of any. of 
the three, according to the present author, will destroy the 
equilibrium on which their action depends, and the Dry. Rot 
will cease till that is restored, when the disease resumes its 
activity, On the side of an oaken tenon or scarf, fungi have 
been known to remain for ages, without the least injury to 
the timber while it was kept dry: but they immediatel 
resumed the work of destruction when it was furnished with 
moisture, 

Although the Dry Rot is a decomposition of timber, 
usually accompanied with fungi, it would appear that the 
latter are not absolutely necessary for the destruction of its 
texture; and the Dry Rot is sometimes committing its 
ravages without the appearance of any vegetable substance 
on the surface of the timber, or of moisture in any part of 
it. A larger portion of moisture and air is requisite for the 
support of fungi than for the mere purpose of decomposition ; 
so that the jaists in the basement-story, and the floor itself, 
are often entirely rotten without the least production of fungi. 
Different kinds of wood produce different fungi, which arrive 
at maturity sooner on some sorts of timber than on others ; 
and their different appearances are indicative of different 
stages of corruption. For illustrations of this curious subject, 
we must refer to the volume itself, chap, ix. 

We are now come to that part which treats concerning 
the prevention and cure of this fatal disease: but it is ob- 
vious, from what has been said, that the causes are so com- 
hined and complicated as to make the counteraction of them 
in particular cases difficult, and to render utterly nugatory 
the application of any specific nostrum. General principles 
alone can be adopted, and the operation of them must be 
regulated by the peculiar circumstances of each case. 

‘Heat, moisture, and air, being necessary to produce and 
perpetuate the disease, are the subjects of Mr. M*William’s 
consideration with reference to its prevention and cure, 
When he tells us that a redundancy of any of these agents 
will destroy or suspend the aetivity of the fungi, he speaks 
vaguely; because, although the combination of the three 
may be necessary in certain proportions, we do not imagine 
that those proportions can with any aceuracy be defined, and 
a redundancy must have reference to some standard. ‘The 
range of temperature, for example, within the limits of which 
fungi will vegetate, is prodigious. The Dry Rot will proceed 
rapidly at 80 degrees, which is evident from the circumstance 
of ships returning from tropical climates almost covered with 
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fungi; at 90°, 100°, 110%, its progress becomes more and 
more slow; and at 120° it will in general be arrested: but 
Mr. M‘William thinks that no degree of heat short of com- 
bustion will destroy, though it may suspend, its corrupting 
influence. In descending the scale of the thermometer, it is 
found that the Dry Rot proceeds very fast at 50°, more slow! 
at 40°, and is only suspended at 32°: for no degree of col 
with which we are acquainted will destroy the corrupting 
principle, and prevent its return after the temperature has 
been raised to 45° or 50°. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
application of mere local and artificial heat can be of very 
little or no avail. 


The great remedy or preventive, on whieh Mr. M*W. 
- principally relies, is, in accordance with the general theory, 
the free circulation of atmospheric air; and the application of 
heat may be useful as an auxiliary in promoting such a 
circulation. 


¢ In the application of air as a preventive against the dry rot, 
nothing more is necessary, than that there be a free circulation, 
through all the parts of the edifice, of air as pure as the situation 
of the place will permit; taking care, that as little moisture as 
possible be admitted ; and that there be no lodgment for it, such 
as wells, cellars, or vaults, which the current of air cannot reach. 
To ensure this as much as possible, some of the apertures for the 
admission of air should be as low as the underside of the ground 
floor, or pavement, to prevent any stagnation in the lower parts 
of the building ; for stagnant air and carbonic acid gas are heavier 
than common air, and will lie at the bottom of a cellar or vault, 
sometimes when there is a considerable current of air in the 
upper part. But introducing the stream of pure air at the bottom 
will dislodge these gaseous vapours, and set them in motion: and 
in proportion as the air admitted is more pure, will it absorb and 
hold in solution these more dense particles, and carry them off in 
the current. While the air thus impregnated is driven off by 
fresh air arising in the same manner, and the vapour is continually 
carried away, by keeping the apartments clear and dry we shall 
prevent the dry rot, not only in the basement, but in all parts of 
the building, to which the air is admitted. If there be fire in the 
apartment, the motion of the air will be thereby increased ; and 
this will occasion its bemg renewed oftener, and consequently it 
will carry off the humid vapour more readily: yet raising the 
temperature very high by such means is rather injurious than 
otherwise. If the walls be properly built and kept dry, so that 
the ends of the timbers, that must necessarily rest on them, be not 
exposed to any constant or periodical supply of moisture ; if the 
whole building, oo dertagtee the basement, be kept dry by proper 
drainage ; and if the air be allowed to circulate between the joists 
and through the floors, m a moderate degree ; it is not necessary, 
that a great deal of air should be admitted, so as to become dis- 
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agreeable to the inhabitants: and the purer the air, the smaller 
portion is sufficient. TIN 

‘ But it must be understood, that the timber is properly seasoned 
before it is used: and, after it is used in the building, has been 
allowed sufficient time to dry. For, although the timber may be 
sufficiently seasoned, there is always a great quantity of water 
used for the mortar, and for other purposes in erecting a building ; 
which, as it evaporates from the walls, and lathed and plastered 
partitions, will be absorbed by the timber, and render it moist 
afresh. Here it is evident, that there ought to be a larger portion 
of air admitted for a considerable length of time, to carry off this 
redundancy of moisture; but applying artificial heat in this case 
is very injudicious, because, before any artificial heat can be 
applied, :the building must be considerably closed, though not 
fully so. Artificially raising the temperature may in some 
measure heat the walls, and the outside of the various timbers, 
and éxpel the moisture; but the air having only a partial draught 
or circulation, though a portion of the moisture may be carried 
away, far the greater part will be retained: and agreeably to what 
has been said about cold walls condensing vapour when the tem- 
perature is lowered, the moisture will be absorbed principally by 
the wood work of the apartment where the heat has been; so 
that; instead of the moisture being carried off, it will be driven 
deeper into the middle of the timber, while the outside may 
appear dry. This heat may likewise carry off the moisture from 
the wall for an inch or two, which may also appear dry;. and if 
the building be finished immediately, and the air excluded to 
that degree, which is absolutely necessary to render the apart- 
ments. at all habitable, then it is evident, that the whole of the 
walls and the timber will remain loaded with moisture, except 
the surface, which has been scorched by the artificial heat. Hence 
in a very little time all will become moist and damp ;. the paper 
and painting, stained; and, for want of sufficient air to carry off 
the vapour, the whole building will be rendered uncomfortable. 
This :is generally the case, where works of magnitude are carried 
up and completed very rapidly, whether artificial heat be used or 
not:. although more so if it be. What can be expected in such 
a case, but a rapid destruction of the building by what is called 
the dry rot? I have supposed, that this timber was once dry, and 
well: seasoned ; therefore it may be called only water wet, as the 
natural juices of the timber were disposed of before it was placed 
in the building; and nothing more was necessary, than to have 
allowed such a building to remain in carcase for a few months 
longer. This is very different from unseasoned timber.’ 


Even atmospheric air itself, however, requires some dis- 
cretion in its application; for, if in its passage through any 
part of a building which is damp and already affected, it 
should. become impregnated with the noxious gases before 
mentioned, and be charged with any of the volatile seeds of 
fungi, it.may:bear destruction and not healing on its —- 
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The necessity, therefore, is obvious for removing, in limine, 
the infected materials; and, as these are very often * in- 
visible or dimly seen,” concealing themselves in minute inter- 
stices, a penetrating and accustomed eye is wanted for their 
detection. 

For the purpose of securing the outer walls of buildings 
from that permanent moisture which is so dangerous, it is sug- 
gested that open spaces might be left, at intervals of a few feet, 
through the whole wall, from top to bottom. Thick and 
close walls are constructed for strength: but it is well observed 
that the strength of an edifice can never exceed that of its 
weakest parts, and consequently that partial strength may 
produce general weakness. Such walls, long remaining at a 
lower temperature than that of the atmosphere, are kept moist 
by condensing the air: every brick conducts the moisture 
which it has absorbed as far into the wall as that brick goes; 
the mortar conducts it to another brick; and so on till the in- 
side of the wall is often retained in a state of constant moisture. 
When walls, from their situation and aspect, must be exposed 
to a great degree of moisture or cold, Mr. M*W. has accord- 
ingly built them half a brick thicker than the support of the 
mere perpendicular pressure required, and left the thickness 
of that half brick hollow within the wall; laying the bricks so 
that every other header may form a tie, and every stretcher on 
the outside leave the hollow space in the wall. The moisture 
which is absorbed then finds its way to the inside of the brick 
or stone as before: but, as there is no conductor, it is inter- 
cepted ; and, not being able to proceed farther, it either falls 
down the wall or is evaporated by the wind from the outside. 
Many of those massy walls that were built by the antients as 
boundaries were crusts, or shells, with interstices left for the 
circulation of air: the great Chinese wall, and the walls of 
Pekin, are so constructed; and, though such enormous edi- 
fices as these are not required in modern times, the principle 
may be reduced to any scale, and adopted with advantage. 

It often happens that an entire story of a house, containing 
kitchen, cellars, and other offices, are under ground: in 
this case the walls are damp; and those apartments which re- 
quire the freest current of air obtain the least. If frequent 
fires are made, the predisposing causes of Dry Rot are put into 
double activity: the air of the room is decomposed, its oxygen 
is consumed, and its nitrogen, being specifically lighter, flies 
up the chimney; while the carbon both of the fuel and of the 
air, being heavier than the latter, falls down, and gets to the 
floors and joists. The fresh air, which finds its way from the 
upper apartments and supplies the vacuum occasioned by con- 
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sumption, pressing straight towards the fire, will leave the 
moist and damp air in the corners of the room, at the foot of 
the walls, and under the floor; and, assisted by warmth, 
frequent change of temperature, and a large supply of carbonic 
acid-gas from the combustion, it nourishes the fungus. Hence, 
according to the author, basement-floors are destroyed much 
sooner in apartments which have fires than in those which 
have none. ‘To remedy this evil, it is proposed to pass flues 
under the floors through the different apartments; carrying 
the mouths of them out at such places as may freely supply 
them with pure air; and bringing the other ends into one spot 
near the hearth, so that they may be carried up behind the 
grate, and thence into a sort of chimney-flue made in the wall, 
which may pass out at the top or any other part of the build- 
ing. The construction of this flue is a matter of considerable 
nicety, for which we must refer to the volume: the principle 
of its operation, however, (and it may be applied to ships as 
well as houses, ) is that the air behind the grate becomes rarified 
by the heat, and ascends up the chimney, while a volume of 
denser air from below presses in to fill up the space; this in 
its turn, becoming rarified, likewise ascends, and a current 
is produced which brings a stream of pure air through the flue 
under the floor. 

Water is likewise a powerful agent in preventing and re- 
medying the ravages of the rot; and many instances have been 
recorded that prove the antiseptic properties of water actin 
on wood entirely submersed in it. The piles driven into the 
Thames by Julius Caesar were undecayed a few years ago; 
and those on which London Bridge is built have been im- 
mersed more than 600 years, and are yet uninjured; while 
vast quantities of timber, which may have lain buried for 
centuries, have been found in the bogs and peat-mosses of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, France, &c., quite sound, 
and some of it fit for the purposes of building. When water 
is applied as a substitute for air in cellars, vaults, &c., care 
must be taken that it does not stagnate, but flow regularly 
through the drains ; in which case it will carry off with it much 
of the carbonic acid-gas which is so essential a pabulum to 
fungi. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that timber, taken down in 
the spring when in a succulent state, or used before it has 
been properly seasoned, is peculiarly subject to the Dry Rot; 
and yet Parliament, which is rather too fond of interfering 
in. private concerns, and rarely so interferes without doing 
mischief, prohibited, in the first year of James I., every person 
from cutting oak-timber except in the barking season, under a 
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severe penalty ! For the sake of the fleece, they sacrificed the 
carcase ! If we strip off the bark in the spring of the year, and 
let the trees stand till the following winter, having cut a ring 
an inch deep through the alburnum, near the roots; then 
the sap and saccharine mucilage already in the tree in the 
spring will be expended during the summer in buds and leaves, 
while the ring through the alburnum will intercept any fresh 
supply from the roots. In whatever period of the year trees 
are felled, however, some portion of matter will yet remain 
not converted into woody fibre, which it is of importance to 
expel: but those that are cut down in the winter, particularly 
if the supply of sap has been intercepted in the summer, will 
give much less trouble in seasoning than others which have 
been felled at an improper time. 

Mere desiccation is insufficient; for, although the succus 
communis, the aqueous particles, may be driven off, much 
saline, saccharine, and other matter remains which is soluble 
in water, and thus at once points out the remedy. When 
timber is felled, the sooner it is sawn into squares or planks 
the better; let these be then immersed in a pond of tolerably 
clear and soft water, which will extract their juices from the 
capillary tubes of the timber, and exhibit the activity of its 
agency by becoming discoloured in a few days. When they 
have remained some months in water, they should be piled up, 
protected from sun and rain, and exposed to wind; the butt 
ends of the timber being uppermost. It is a custom with the 
ship-builders in the royal arsenal at Genoa to steep their 
timber for about three years in fresh water, before they use 
it; and the Spaniards also soak it; as do the Swedes and 
Norwegians. 

The charring of timber is of very antient use, and against 
external infection is an admirable preservative: but, when the 
principles of decomposition are within, it is of very little ad- 
vantage in resisting them. Paint, when the timber is properly 
seasoned and dry, is likewise very beneficial; and the following 
hints on this subject may be useful: 

‘ The oil first used for this purpose should be such as has an 
affinity with the essential oil of the species of timber to which it is 
applied. For fir-timber, the best is oil of turpentine, with a small 
portion of linseed oil and bees’ wax, and some metallic oxyd, par- 
ticularly that of lead. The first coat ought to consist principally 
of the oils, in order that they may penetrate into the cavities of 


the timber, and fill them up. Thus they will form a better hold » 


for the succeeding coats, which should have a greater proportion 
of the metallic oxyd, and a proportion of charcoal powdered and 
properly mixed with any of the drying oils. This will form a 
solid close body: and, if properly executed, will protect the 
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timber from external contatnination for a considerable length of 
time: as the oil, &c. will give the charcoal-powder a considerable 
degree of elasticity, and prevent its cracking by the expansion of 
the wood when damp. For oak-timber, the first coat should be 
principally linseed oil and oxyd of iron, copper, or zinc. The 
second should have the addition of bees’ wax and litharge; and 
the following coat should have powdered charcoal, with any 
other of the drying oils. This I have often known to preserve 
wood externally, not only from the dry rot, fungus, &c., but like- 
wise from the action and re-action of air and moisture. Timber, 
however, that is exposed to the alternate action of the respective 
agents of decomposition, will be effected by internal decay in 
spite of all external protection. And if the timber be not sea- 
soned and dry in the middle, painting or varnishing will in many 
cases accelerate the decay ; as was the case with the gun-carriages 
made in England of unseasoned timber, painted, and sent out to 
Nova Scotia, in the year 1799. Though the painting preserved 
the outside crust apparently sound, yet in a few months after 
they were placed in the fort, they crumbled to pieces by interna! 
decay. Numberless similar instances might be mentioned, from 
which the inefficacy of external antidotes is apparent; but, if 
thoroughly dry, good painting is a very great protection for all 
sorts of timber.’ 


The impregnation of timber with oleaginous or resinous 
matter may be deemed a security against the Dry Rot. When 
it has been well seasoned, if the capillary vessels, from which 
the aqueous, saccharine, and other matter has been expel- 
led, are filled up with substances insoluble in water, and not 
readily agitated by the change of temperature, timber will 
resist the great agents of decomposition, air and moisture. 
The Americans impregnate their masts by hollowing out the 
tops in the form of cups, and pouring oil into them, which 
soon finds its way to the interior; and many similar experi- 
ments have been tried in our own dock-yards. The various 
sorts of timber will absorb that oil the most freely which has 
the greatest affinity to their native juices. Linseed-oil is well 
calculated for most sorts; it is not easily soluble in water; and 
it penetrates with great facility into the vesicular cavities of the 
wood, where it concretes into solid masses, and unites so 
closely as to form a substance in many instances, says Mr. Mac- 
William, not distinguishable from the timber itself. Salts, mi- 
nerals, and metallic oxyds have also been applied as antidotes 
against the Dry Rot: but with respect to common salt, its 
power of attracting moisture from the atmosphere must more 
than counterbalance any advantages that it may possess; and 
the dampness which it would occasion in our houses would be 
intolerable. Various methods of applying iron as a preserv- 


ative have been adopted, and they are simple and — 
successful. 
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successful. The oxyd of iron is destructive of vegetation. 
If the disease originates in the walls, we should brush away 
the fungus, clear out the joints of the brick-work, point 
them again with common blue mortar, made of lime with the 
oxyd of iron, and wash the whole surface with a saturated 
solution of sulphat of iron (green vitriol); iron-filings, however, 
are soluble in water with almost any of the acids; and this 
mixture will produce an oxyd answering the same purpose. 

Mr. M°William observes that different sorts of timber ab- 
sorb some oils with more reluctance than they absorb others, 
which latter are thence said to have a greater affinity for 
them: thus turpentine or resinous matter is inapplicable to 
oak; and oil combined with metallic oxyd is not well adapted 
to fir. All those timbers, likewise, which contain the astrin- 
gent principle, tannin and gallic acid, will be readily impreg- 
nated with a solution of iron; while those which do not, 
having no affinity to the metal, absorb it only because it is 
moisture, ‘and refuse it if they are previously saturated with 
water. On the contrary, if we apply a solution of iron to oak- 
timber already saturated with water, it will still absorb the 
solution, not because it is moisture but because it has an affinit 
with the metal itself. If the solution, however, be applied to 
timber, the native juices of which have no such affinity with 
the metal, and if it be absorbed only because the timber is 
dry, the water will filter through the woody fibres to the 
centre, while the particles of metal will be intercepted, and a 
super-oxydation succeed on the surface, assuming the appear- 
ance of rust; and a double injury will follow. A solution of 
iron may in all cases be used with the greatest advantage in 
the form of a wash to destroy the roots and seeds of fungi; 
and those trees which will absorb it, Oak, Elm, Spanish and 
Horse Chesnut, Ash, Birch; Poplar, Larch, Willow, and 
others, may thus be- effectually armed against the Dry Rot. 
Several instances are here enumerated of the entire conversion 
of some woods, oak particularly, into a solid substance of iron 
ore. .Wherever oak-timber is found in bogs, and iron occurs 
near, it invariably attracts a portion of the metal; and, uniting 
with the acid of the timber, it becomes black: in Staffordshire, 
it'is usually found as black and hard as ebony, and, being 
under ground, it is prevented from superoxydation. Where 
this danger exists, oil or some grease must be used to prevent 
corrosion. 


‘ When the solution of this metal is to be used, care should be 
taken to apply it as soon as the iron is dissolved, while it has a 
black appearance; for by this means the timber will have an op- 
portunity of saturating the gallic acid with iron, without so much 
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oxygen. While it retains the black colour, the solution has 27 
parts of oxygen to 73 parts of iron: but by being exposed to the 
atmospheric air for any length of time, it becomes fully oxygen- 
ated, assumes a reddish rusty colour, and then it contains 48 
parts of oxygen to 52 parts of metal. When the timber of a 
house or ship is thus impregnated with iron, if it be rabbed over 
with oil and any of the alkaline salts mixed together, or with 
common soap, it will become very hard, and almost impenetrable. 
A compound of hog’s lard, camphor, and lead, will have nearly 
the same effect. Any other substance, that will prevent the 
iron from being over oxydized, will be as effectual. For it is 
well known, that iron is in itself harmless, but becomes corrosive, 
when combined with a very large portion of oxygen: therefore 
to saturate with iron, and at the same time to prevent its being 


superoxydized, is all the little difficulty that is here to be 
‘encountered.’ 


“Mr. M‘William has devoted a solitary chapter to the 
ravages committed on timber by worms: but a great portion 
of curious matter on the nature and habits of these destructive 
insects is to be found in the volumes on Entomology by Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence. . It, often happens that a piece of timber 
is completely destroyed .in the inside, with scarcely any indi- 
cation of decay without; so that the evil is not suspected till 
it has become too deeply seated to be removed by any external 
application. The essential oil of turpentine, lime-water, and 
a strong decoction of garlic in common water, are effective to 
the extent in which they are absorbed: but the great difficulty 
is access to the enemy. ‘Those forest-trees which are hard, or 
have bittcr juices, are least liable to these insects: they scarcely 
ever touch box or ebony; and it is asserted that, in addition 
to its other admirable properties, the larch has never been 
known to be affected by the larvze of insects. 

Having taken this extensive analytical view of the body of the 
work, we can devote but little room to the Appendix ; which is 
copious, and contains much miscellaneous matter, not relatin 
to the dissertation itself but to the general state of the forests 
in the United Empire. Mr. M°William strenuously recom- 
mends an extension of planting, and offers a variety of valu- 
able suggestions on the cultivation of timber. He presents 
us with a number of calculations, and some documents, to 
prove that the quantity of our domestic timber is diminished, 
and the demand for it increased; adding, and perhaps truly, 
that agriculture itself has not been benefited by distoresting 
large traets of land, because, in consequence of the loss of these 

‘very woods, many districts are now exposed and bleak, and 

rendered barren by the exposure, which were once cultivated 

under the shelter of their antient woods. If those mountain- 
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ous districts be planted on which corn will not pay for culture, 
a capital will thus be created without any loss of rent; and 
the immediate expence is little, while the future remuneration 
will be great. It is unnecessary to dissuade proprietors from 
planting good arable land: but many dreary and unprofitable 
wastes, many naked hills and unwholesome bogs, might ad- 
vantageously be converted into wood-land; and the utmost 
possible encouragement is here given, for Mr. M°W. con- 
tends that wood may be cultivated in every soil and climate, 
from the sea-beach to the mountain-top, from the equator 
almost to the pole. The adaptation of trees to soil and 
situation appears to be the principal objeet. He remarks 
that those which prosper best on steril soil have generally 
firm, hard, but slender roots; while those which require more 
fertile soil have their roots usually more thick, plump, and, 
many of them, spungy and soft. ¢ Those which require least 
or most shelter may be generally known at once by the size of 
their leaves and the flexibility of their footstalks, for trees in 
general require shade and shelter in proportion to the size 
of their leaves: the broader the leaf, the more protection is 
necessary.’ 

We cannot take leave of this writer without thanking him 
for the instruction as well as the amusement which he has 
afforded us. An enthusiast himself, his zeal to inspire others 
with the same enthusiasm for planting is meritorious: every 
personal and patriotic feeling is invoked — private interest 
and public benefit—to stimulate proprietors of land to the 
good work; and, although the present volume does not pro- 
fess to give minute and detailed instructions for planting, we 
should certainly recommend it to attention not only from 
builders with reference to the disease of the Dry Rot, but from 
those gentlemen, likewise, who are preparing to furnish the 
materials for building, by redeeming the sterility of their wastes 
and clothing their hills with timber. 





— 


Ant. IV. Mr. Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 


[ Article concluded from p. 272. ] 


| heres the observations which have already been made, we 
think that the reader will sufficiently perceive with what 
modifications we are to admit the strictures of Mr. Stewart 
on the doctrines of Dr. Beddoes and Professor Leslie, with 
respect to the nature of demonstrative evidence. The error 


of Dr. Beddoes certainly consisted in the view which he took 
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not of the basis but the superstructure of geometrical reason- 
ing. Nothing can well be more evident than the principle 
assumed by this author, that our notions of extension and 
figure are derived from the senses: but it does not therefore 
follow that it is desirable to change our modes of investigation 
and instruction on these subjects, and adopt the experimental 
method which he recommends. We are particularly surprized, 
however, that, in the whole of this section, Mr. Stewart has 
not once adverted to the leading and characteristic property 
of the objects of mathematical investigation, that they are all 
susceptible of measurement : though, perhaps, such a remark 
would have looked too much like an appeal to fact and ob- 
servation. He does, indeed, take a slight notice afterward, in 
passing, of this circumstance, when speaking of the application 
of theoretical conclusions to practice; yet it is of very con- 
siderable importance to attend to it, in order to attain correct 
ideas of the actual process of the mind in the theoretical in- 
vestigations themselves, more especially when the algebraical 
modes of analysis are employed. 

The next chapter is entirely occupied with an elaborate 
examination of the Aristotelian logic; the principal object of 
which is to shew that the syllogistic theory is utterly futile and 
absurd. This will be allowed to be a sufficiently bold thesis ; 
yet it does not appear to us that much has been added by 
the author to the objections which had previously been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Locke and Dr. Campbell, and, as we conceive, 
very satisfactorily refuted by various eminent writers. Mr. 
Stewart, however, thinks ‘it was not without good reason that 
Dr. Campbell hazarded the epigrammatic but unanswerable 
remark, that there is always some radical defect in a syllogism 
which is not chargeable with that species of sophism known 
among logicians by the name of petitio principiz, or a begging 
of the question.’ Now we cannot refrain from saying that 
Dr. C. might have spared this unanswerable remark. On 
farther reflection, he might have found, as we conceive that 
every one else will find who understands the real nature and 
object of the syllogism, that his observation would have been 
equally correct and still more epigrammatic, though not so 
well adapted to his purpose of crying down the syllogistic 
theory, if he had proceeded to affirm that the syllogism de- 
rives its conclusiveness from this same petitio principii. In 
every real argument, the labour is to establish not the truth 
of the conclusion, but the truth of the premises, from which 
that of the conclusion follows of course, as being necessarily 
involved in them: so that the syllogism may properly be 
considered as merely the statement of an argument, not the 
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argument itself. In the statement, the truth of the premises 
is assumed, and the conclusion appears to be actually con- 
tained in them; and the use of this artificial arrangement is 
to make it appear that, 7f the premises be admitted, the con- 
clusion must be admitted likewise. The business, then, is to 
prove the premises. This position may be illustrated by a 
well known example. Cicero is defending Milo, and the ar- 
gument of his defence may be thus concisely stated: —A man 
is justified in killing another who lies in wait to murder 
him: Clodius lay in wait to kill Milo; therefore Milo was 
justified in killing Clodius. This is a regular syllogism; and 
it cannot be doubted that the conclusion is actually contained 
in the premises : — so that, if this were the argument itself, 
and not merely the statement of the argument, it would in- 
volve the petitio principit here laid to its charge: — but the 
whole of Cicero’s labour in this celebrated oration is to prove 
the truth of the premises; and, when this is once made out, 
his object is accomplished. We apprehend that this view of 
the true application of the syllogism may be of considerable 
use in rightly estimating some of the plausible, but fallacious, 
objections which are brought against it by the present and 
other writers. 

-Mr. Stewart’s first objection to the syllogistic theory is 
founded on the demonstrations by which the validity of the 
various technical rules of mood and figure is established. 
‘ ‘These demonstrations,’ he says, ‘ proceed on the obviously 
false supposition of its.being possible to add to the force of 
demonstrative evidence.’ Nothing, certainly, can be more 
completely erroneous than this supposition: but we are at a 
loss to comprehend in what way it is involved in the demon- 
strations in question. ‘To suppose that it is would be to 
ascribe an absurdity to their author too glaring to be ad- 
mitted, for these demonstrations themselves are nothing more 
than a series of syllogisms. ‘The fact is, that this objection 
proceeds on an entire misconception of the real nature and 
object of the syllogism: which object is not to furnish a new 
instrument of reasoning, or to add any thing to the force of 
demonstrative evidence: but to develop those principles of 
the human understanding on which all accurate reasoning 
must ever proceed; and to present a clear and exact state- 
ment, in words at length, of the process which is tacitly, but 
really, performed by the mind in the conduct of an argument. 
The syllogism, therefore, is justly represented not as an in- 
vention but as a discovery; being nothing more than the un- 
folding of those principles on which all correct reasoning, 
from the creation of the world, must have been Sundel : 
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which is rendered evident by the undeniable fact that every 
conelusive argument admits of being stated in the syllogistie 
form. 

Mr. Stewart’s objections to the syllogistic theory seem, in 
many instances, to proceed on a conception of its nature and 
intention that is perfectly erroneous, and for the last two 
hundred years at least has been universally exploded ; namely, 


that it was the object of the syllogism to assist in the discovery 
of truth. 


‘ For my own part,’ says he, (p.274.) ‘ I cannot help being of 
opinion with Lord Monboddo (who certainly was not wanting in 
a due respect for the authority of Aristotle) that the syllogistic 
theory would have accorded much better with the doctrine of 
Plato, concerning general ideas, than with that held on the same 
subject by the founder of the Peripatetic school. To maintain that 
in all demonstration we argue from generals to particulars, and at 
the same time to assert that the necessary progress of our know- 
ledge is from particulars to generals by a ms, the induction from 
the informations of sense, do not appear to an ordinary under- 
standing to be very congruous parts of the same system.’ 


Nor would they be so, if demonstration were the method by 
which we discovered truth: — but nothing can be more evident 
than that every truly synthetic demonstration implies that the 
conclusion has been previously ascertained in the way of ana~ 
lysis. By analysis, we proceed from particulars to generals, 
by a gradual induction from the informations of sense, or from 
whatever other source we derive the materials of our know- 
lege. Where is the wonder, then, that in demonstration we 
should reverse the process, and advance from generals to par- 
ticulars ? 

Another objection to this whole theory we shall state in 
Mr. Stewart’s words, and then leave it to its own merits: 


‘ The fundamental idea on which this philosopher (Aristotle) 
evidently proceeded, and in which he has been too implicitly fol- 
lowed by many even of those who have rejected his syllogistic 
theory, takes for granted that the discovery of truth chiefly de- 

ends on the reasoning faculty, and that it is the comparative 
strength of this faculty which constitutes the intellectual supe- 
riority of one man above another. The similarity between the words 
reason and reasoning, of which I formerly took notice, and the con- 
fusion which it has occasioned in their appropriate meanings, has 
contributed powerfully to encourage and to perpetuate this unfor- 
tunate mistake. If I do not greatly deceive myself, it will be found 
on an accurate examination of the subject, that of the different 
elements which enter into the composition of reason, in the most 
enlarged acceptation of that word, the power of carrying on long 
processes of reasoning or deduction is in point of importance one 
of the least.’ — 


‘ Among 
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‘ Among the various pursuits now followed by men liberally 
educated, “there is none certainly which affords such scope to 
the reasoning faculty as the science and profession of law; and 
accordingly it has been observed by Mr. Burke, “ That they do 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the other 
kinds of learning put together.” The same author however adds, 
“ That they arc not apt, except in persons very happily born, to 
open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion.” 
Nor is this surprising; for the ultimate standards of right and 
wrong, to which they recognize the competency of an ” appeal, 
being conventional rules and human authorities, no field is opened 
to that spirit of free inquiry which it is the boast of philosophy to 
cultivate.’ — 

‘ The habits of a controversial writer are in some respects 
analogous to those of a lawyer; and their effects on the intel- 
lectual powers, when engaged in the investigation of truth, are 
extremely similar. They confine the attention to one particular 
view of the question, and instead of training the understanding to 
combine together the various circumstances which seem to favour 
opposite conclusions, so as to limit each other, and to guard the 
judgment against either extreme; they are apt, by presenting 
the subject sometimes wholly on the one side, and sometimes wholly 
on the other, to render the disputant the sceptical dupe of his own 
ingenuity. Such seems to have been nearly the case with the 
redoubtable Chillingworth ; a person to whose native candour the 
most honourable testimony has been borne by the most eminent of 
his contemporaries ; and whose argumentative powers have almost 
become matter of proverbial remark. Dr. Reid has pronounced 
him “the best reasoner, as well as the acutest logician of his 
age ;”? and Locke himself has said, “* If you would have your son 
to reason well, let him read Chillingworth.” To what conse- 
quences these rare endowments and attainments led, we may learn 
from Lord Clarendon. 

¢<¢ Mr. Chillmgworth had spent all his younger time in disputa- 
tions; and had arrived at so great a mastery that he was inferior 
to no man in those skirmishes; but he had, with his notable per- 
fection in this exercise, contracted such an irresolution and habit 
of doubting, that by degrees he grew confident of nothing. Nei- 
ther the books of his adversaries, nor any of their persons, though 
he was acquainted with the best of both, had ever made great im- 
pression on him; all his doubts grew out of himself, when he 
assisted his scruples with all the strength of his own reason, and 
was then too hard for himself; but finding as little quiet and re- 
pose in those victories, he quickly recovered, by a new appeal to 
his own judgment; so that in truth, he was, in all his sallies and 
retreats, his own convert.”’ 

‘ The foregoing observations, if well founded, conclude strongly, 
not merely against the form of the school-logic, but against the im- 
portance of the end to which it is directed. Locke a many others 
have already sufficiently shewn, how inadequate the syllogistic theory 
is to its avowed purpose ; but few seem to be sufficiently ane 
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how very little this purpose, if it were attained, would advance us 
in the knowledge of those truths which are the most interesting to 
human happiness.’ (P. 289—z295.) 

On the whole, notwithstanding the labour which has evi- 
dently been bestowed on this chapter, we repeat that the au- 
thor does not appear to us to have added much that is new or 
important to the observations of Locke and Campbell, which 
have already been satisfactorily refuted by various able writers. 
We are particularly surprized, however, that Mr. Stewart, 
whose reading is so general and diversified, and who has made 
frequent reference to many inferior authors, has entirely ne- 

lected to notice such a work as Kirwan’s Logic; in which 
most of the objections that had then been brought against 
the syllogistic theory are very satisfactorily answered; and 
which, from the high celebrity of the writer and the coin- 
cidence in some respects of his views with those of Mr. Stewart: 
himself, might naturally have been expected to attract his 
particular attention. 

Chapter I1V., which treats of the method of inquiry pointed 
out in the experimental or inductive logic, occupies the re- 
mainder of the volume, and, in our estimation, constitutes 
beyond comparison the most valuable portion of it. Although 
it contains some things on which we shall feel it to be our 
duty to animadvert, yet by much the greater part of this dis- 
quisition has our unqualified praise. It exhibits a great va- 
riety of ingenious and profound speculations on the principle 
of the inductive method in general, as well as many observ- 
ations which well deserve to be carefully borne in mind in 
directing its practical application. We may add, too, that it 
presents us with more numerous and happy specimens than 
the former volume of the work furnished, of that taste and 
eloquence for which Mr. Stewart is so justly distinguished 
above almost all the philosophical writers of the present day. 

After some strictures on the system of philosophizing 
adopted by the antients as proceeding on fanciful analogies 
and verbal subtleties, rather than on a careful examination of 
facts, Mr.S. observes that the ultimate object of the philo- 
sopher is precisely the same with that which every man of 
plain understanding has in view, when he remarks the events 
that fall under his notice, in order to obtain rules for the re- 
gulation of his conduct; differing from it not in kind but in 
degree. The field in which his researches are exercised is 
more various and extensive, and the facts to be investigated 
are more recondite; requiring the use of observation and ex- 
periment, by the employment of which accordingly the studies 
of the philosopher are distinguished from the comparatively 
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vague experience of the multitude. By means of these he is 
enabled first to resolve particular facts into others more simple 
and comprehensive, and secondly to apply these general facts 
(or, as they are usually called, Jaws of nature) to a synthetic 
explanation of particular phenomena. ‘These two processes 
of the mind, with that judicious employment of observation 
and experiment which they pre-suppose, exhaust the whole 
business of philosophical investigation; and the great object 
of the rules of philosophizing is to shew in what manner they 
ought to be conducted. The inductive method, thus deline- 
ated, differs essentially from the induction of Aristotle, which 
he himself describes as an inference drawn from all the par- 
ticulars which it comprehends; a species of induction pro- 
ceeding by the mere enumeration of individual instances, 
which Bacon characterizes as a puerile employment of the 
mind, that can lead to no certain conclusions. 

In the next section of this chapter, Mr. S. considers the 
use of the words analysis and synthesis in the language of 
modern philosophy : introducing the discussion by an inge- 
nious and highly interesting illustration of the analysis and 
synthesis of the Greek geometricians ; which we recommend 
to all who wish to obtain accurate notions on the subject, as 
containing the most correct and luminous account of it that 
we remember to have seen. These observations are brought 
forwards for the purpose of shewing that the terms in ques- 
tion, in their application to the inquiries of modern philoso- 
phers, have suffered a sort of znversion of their original signi- 
fication. In some cases, indeed, it appears evident that the 
natural philosopher uses the word analysis where the Greek 
geometer would have employed the word synthesis. When we 
attempt from known phenomena to establish the truth of any 
theory, we are said to proceed analytically: but the analogy 
of antient geometry would apply this word to a process directly 
the reverse, which, assuming the system as true, should reason 
from it to the known phenomena; after which, if the pro- 
cess could be so reversed as to prove that this system and this 
system alone is consistent with these facts, it would bear some 
analogy to a geometrical synthesis. A want of attention to 
this circumstance, which we apprehend has never before been 
so clearly pointed out, seems to have led several very eminent 
writers, particularly Condillac and even Sir Isaac Newton, into 
vague and inconclusive reasoning. 


‘ These remarks,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘are introduced here not 
with the most distant view to any alteration in our established 
language, (which in the present instance appears to me not only 
unexceptionable, but very happily significant of its true logical 
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import,) but merely to illustrate the occasional influence of words 
over the most powerful understandings, and the vagueness of the 
reasonings into which they may insensibly be betrayed by a care- 
less employment of indefinite and ambiguous terms.’ 


The succeeding section exhibits the singular spectacle of 
Professor Stewart defending Hartley against the attacks of 
Dr. Reid. It will readily be believed that such a portentous 
coalition can scarcely occur on any great question; yet it 
is a question of some interest, and affords the author the op- 
portunity of making several just and important remarks; viz. 
the extent to which hypothetical reasoning may be admitted 
in philosophical speculations. Jt is observed, we think, very 
justly, that the line which separates hypothesis from experi- 
ence is not easily traced ; since every hypothesis proceeds on 
analogies more or less intimate and exact, and experience and 


analogy evidently run into each other by imperceptible gra- 
dations : 


‘Nor is the utility of hypothetical theories confined to those 
cases in which they have been confirmed by subsequent researches ; 
it may be equally great where they have completely disappointed 
the expectations of their authors. Nothing, I think, can be juster 
than Hartley’s remark, that any hypothesis which possesses a suf- 
ficient degree of plausibility to account for a number of facts helps 
us to. digest these facts in proper order, to bring new ones to light, 
and to make experimenta crucis for the sake of future inquirers. 
Indeed it has probably been in this way that most discoveries have 
been made, for although a knowledge of facts must ‘be prior to 
the formation of a legitimate theory, yet a hypothetical theory is 
generally the best guide to the knowledge of connected and of 
useful facts. 

‘ The first conception of a hypothetical theory, it must always 
be remembered, (if the theory possesses any plausibility whatever, ) 
pre-supposes a general acquaintance with the phenomena which it 
aims to account for; and it is by reasoning synthetically from the 
hypothesis, and comparing the deductions with observation and 
experiment, that the cautious inquirer is gradually led, either to 
correct it in such a manner-as to reconcile it with facts, or final] 
to abandon it as an unfounded conjecture. Even in this latter 
case, an approach is made to the truth in the way of exclusion ; 
while at the same time an accession is gained to that class of asso- 
ciated and kindred phenomena, which it is his object to trace to 
their parent stock.’ (P. 429.) 


Dr. Hartley, however, goes farther than this, in his defence 
of hypothetical reasoning; asserting that, if an hypothesis be 
sufficient to account for a// the phznomena in question, no 
other proof of its truth is necessary. ‘ Thus,” says he, “ we 
admit the key of a cypher to be a true one, when it explains 
the cypher completely ;:and the decypherer judges himself to 
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_2pproach to the true key, in proportion as he advances in 

the explanation of the cypher; and this without any direct 
evidence at all.” To this remark Mr. Stewart objects ‘that 
there are few if any physical hypotheses which afford the 
only way of explaining the phenomena to which they are 
applied ; and therefore, admitting them to be perfectly con- 
sistent with all the known facts, they leave us in the same 
state of uncertainty in which the decypherer would find him- 
self, if he should discover a variety of keys to the same cypher.’ 
The observation on which this objection is founded, though 
just, is merely relative to our imperfect acquaintance with 
nature. Though it may be true that, in many cases, the 
phzenomena admit of being explained on a variety of different 
hypotheses, yet this is only because we are not thoroughly 
informed of the true state of the case. Nothing, we appre- 
hend, can be more certain than that there is in point of fact 
but one theory which is really applicable to all the phenomena; 
and the reason which makes it appear otherwise to us is that 
those facts, which are decisive in favour of one hypothesis in 
preference to all others, or which serve as experimenta crucis 
in the inquiry, have not as yet come to our knowlege. The 
case of the decypherer in this respect seems exactly parallel. 
For a while, there may probably be two or more conjectures 
as to the import of various characters, which seem equally 
probable; and as long as his acquaintance with the phzno- 
mena continues imperfect, —that is, until he has met with 
those facts which are decidedly inconsistent with all his 
hypotheses except one, — he may be said to have discovered 
a varicty of keys to the same cypher, in the same sense in 
which the natural philosopher has discovered a variety of 
theories equally applicable to the same set of phzenomena. 
-We can see no force, therefore, in this objection. 


‘ In these strictures upon Hartley,’ Mr. Stewart observes in 
continuation, ‘ I have endeavoured to do as much justice as pos- 
sible to his general argument by keeping entirely out of sight the 
particular purpose which it was intended to serve. By confining 
too much his attention to this, Dr. Reid has been led to carry 
further than was necessary or reasonable, an indiscriminate zeal 
against every speculation to which the epithet hypothetical can in 
any degree be applied. He has also been led to overlook the 
essential distinction between hypothetical inferences from one de- 
‘partment of the material world to another, and hypothetical in- 
ferences from the material world to the intellectual. It was with 
the view of apologizing for inferences of the latter description, 
‘that Hartley advanced the logical principle which gave occasion 
to the foregoing discussion, and therefore I apprehend the proper 
answer to his argument is this: — Granting your principle to be 
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true in all its extent, it furnishes no apology whatever for the 


‘theory of vibrations. If the science of mind admit of any illus- 
“tration from the aid of hypotheses, it must be from such hypb- 


‘theses alone as are consonant to the analogy of its own phenomena. 
‘To assume as a fact the existence of analogies between these 
phenomena and those of matter, is to sanction that very prejudice 
which it is the great object of the inductive science of mind to 


eradicate.’ (P. 448.) 
It is certainly true that this view of the nature of hypo- 


thetical reasoning incidentally occurs in Hartley’s account of 


the doctrine of vibrations ;—a portion of his treatise beyond 
comparison the least important, but with which alone, from 
his almost exclusive reference to it, we might imagine that 
Mr. Stewart was familiarly acquainted :— but, in the more 
detailed account of his opinions on this subject, contained in 
@ succeeding chapter, we do not find the most distant allusion 
to the theory of vibrations; except in one or two instances in 
which it appears in a slight degree to have affected’ the 
phraseology of the author ;—certainly, no express appli- 
cation of the principle to vindicate that theory. We do not, 
consequently, perceive any foundation for Mr. Stewart’s asser- 
tion in this passage, that Dr. H.’s object in advancing’ this 
logical principle was to vindicate the hypothesis of vibra- 
tions: but, granting that this had been Dr. Hartley’s express 
object, where is the impropriety or inconsistency of applying 
it to such a purpose? Have we any independent evidence for 
the maxim here laid down by Mr. Stewart, that no hypotheses 
can serve to illustrate the science of mind except such as are 
‘consonant to the analogy of its own phzenomena ?” (a phrase 
to which we do not:profess to attach any very distinct ideas.) 
If not, it seems nothing more than a mere arbitrary assump- 


@tion, exactly on a level with its opposite; and the establish- 


ment or refutation of either may equally lead to the enlarge- 
ment of our knowlege. —We have another and more decisive 
objection to the account here given of Hartley’s application 
of his principle ; viz. that it proceeds on an entire miscon- 
ception of the real nature of the hypothesis of vibrations. 
Let Mr. Stewart, or any one else, point out the passage in 
which Hartley professes to explain the nature of mznd by the 
theory of vibrations. The application which he makes of it 
is entirely different, and perfectly consistent. with the views” 
which both he and Mr. Stewart have recommended. Whe- 
ther any analogy prevail between the phenomena of matter 
and mind, or not, it must surely be admitted that they are 
unitedy that they are so organized as to affect each other ; and 


that this union and mutual influence must be regulated by 
; 11 certain 
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certain general laws. Now it is precisely for the purpose of 
investigating these laws, (which Mr. Stewart himself admits 
to be a perfectly legitimate object of philosophical inquiry, 


see vol. i. p. 11.) that the theory of vibrations is brought for- 


wards. Whether the object be or be not attained is an 
entirely different question ; we are only vindicating the reason- 
ableness of the object itself. 

This article has already extended to such a length, that 
we have no longer room to notice, as minutely as some of them 
deserve, the discussions contained in the succeeding’ sections 
of this chapter. The conclusion, however, of the speculation 
concerning final causes, in which the author takes the op- 
portunity to inveigh with unusual warmth against what is 
commonly called the system of utility in ethics, appears to 
us to call for a more particular examination. He sets out 


with denominating it ‘ a theory which resolves the obligation ‘ 


of all the different virtues into a sense of their utility. Now 
we must take the liberty of protesting most decidedly against 
this representation of the doctrine in question. We know 
of no such theory. That of Paley, which is here more par- 
ticularly meant, is widely different ; resolving obligation into 
utility, not a sense of utility; which expressions, however 
similar, and however (as it appears) easily confounded, do 
really mean very different things. Having assumed this false 
statement, Mr. Stewart then presents us with several pages of 
very elaborate declamation on the evils which must follow, if 
the conduct of such a fallible and short-sighted creature as 
man were left to be regulated by no other principle than the 
private opinion of each individual, concerning the expediency 
of his own actions; and he concludes with this impressive 
passage : 

* One very obvious consideration seems to have entirely escaped 
the notice of many late enquirers ; — that in ethical researches, not 
Jess than in those which relate to the material universe, the busi- 
ness of the philosopher is limited to the analytical oe of 
general laws from the observed phenomena; and that if, in any 
instance, his conclusions should be found inconsistent with acknow- 
ledged facts, the former must necessarily be corrected or modi- 
fied by the latter. On such occasions the ultimate appeal must 
be always made to the moral sentiments and emotions of the 
human race. The representations for example which we read with 
so much delight, in those poets, of whatever age and country, who 
have most successfully touched the human heart ; — of the heroical 
sacrifices made to gratitude, to parental duty, to filial piety, to 
conjugal affection;— are not amenable to the authority of any 
ethical theory, but are the most authentic records of the phe- 
nomena; which it is the object of such theories to generalize. 

Rey. Ave. 1818. Cc The 
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The sentiment of Publius Syrus, Omne dixeris maledictum’ quum 
ingratum hominem dizeris,— speaks a language which accords 


_with every feeling of an unperverted mind ; — it speaks the lan- 


guage of nature, which it is the province of the moralist not to 
criticize but to listen to with reverence. By employing our 
reason to interpret and to obey this, and the other moral sugges- 
tions of the heart ; we may trust with confidence that we take the 
most effectual means in our power to’ augment the sum of human 
happiness ; — but the discovery of this connection between virtue 
and utility is the slow result of extensive and philosophical com- 
binations ; and it would soon cease to have a foundation in truth, 
if men were to substitute their own conceptions of expediency, 
instead of those rules of actions which are inspired by the wisdom 
of God.’ (P. 509.) 

What a pity it is that so much eloquence should be so com- 
pletely thrown away, in consequence of a mistake in the na- 


ture of the object to which it is intended to apply! We 


are persuaded that all who understand the subject will readily 
perceive that the whole of this argument proceeds (if we may 
be allowed the use of an expression derived from technical 
logic) on a most complete ignoratio elenchi. Mr. Stewart has 
overlooked a very obvious and important distinction, on 
which the supporters of this system lay the greatest stress, 
between the foundation ahd the criterion or standard of moral 
obligation. Utility, or the tendency of an action or dispo- 
sition to promote happiness, is maintained as constituting the 
foundation, but it is zof maintained as the universal criterion 
by which we are to judge in all. cases whether an action be 
right or wrong. Because we regard the tendency of virtue 
to promote our own happiness, or the welfare of the world 
at large, as the reason why a conformity to it is desirable and 
obligatory on us, it by no means follows that it is solely or 
chiefly in consequence of, or in proportion to, the beneficial 
tendency of certain actions as they present themselves to our 
understandings, that we regard them as virtuous. This would 
be the extreme of arrogance and presumption. It would be 
to suppose ourselves omniscient and infallible ; and it is indeed 
so palpably and glaringly absurd, that we are disposed to 
wonder that Mr. Stewart should not have paused before he 
ascribed it to the eminent philosophers who are the immediate 
objects of this attack. If from general reasoning, from our 
confidence in express declarations, from our experience of 
the great preponderance of the happiness which we actually 
enjoy over the sufferings to which we are occasionally exposed, 
or from any other considerations, we are fully convinced of 
the infinite goodness and wisdom of God, it is evident that 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that obedience to his will, by 
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whatever means ascertained, must be the surest mode of 
acquiring those objects which constitute the importance and 
obligation of virtue. In other words, we cannot but r 
utility or expediency as the foundation, and the will of God as 
the standard or criterion, of virtue. 

. Lest we should be misunderstood, however, we must ob- 
serve that, when we admit that Mr. Stewart has triumphantly 
refuted the doctrine which he ascribes to his opponents, we 
would by no means be supposed to imply that this refutation 
extends so far as he and other adversaries of the system of 
utility would have us believe, even when taken in reference to 
this principle considered merely as the criterion of morals. We 
may grant that the human faculties are limited and imperfect, 
or that our means of information and our powers of reasoning 
on this information are by no means sufficient to enable us to 


follow all our actions to their remotest consequences, without 


allowing that this method of determining the propriety of 
different modes of condact is in no instance admissible. ‘The 
constant resort to it, by all classes of practical moralists and 
divines, (when, for instance, having shewn the excellence and 
obligation of brotherly love from the divine word, and from 
such other sources as they may conceive it necessary to con- 
sult for this purpose, they proceed to enforce it on their 
readers or hearers from its utility or importance, from its ten- 
dency to promote the general happiness, our own happiness, or 
the improvement of the best and.noblest part of our nature,) 
shews at least that mankind are capable of following these 
consequences to a certain extent; and that it is from such 
sources that their notions of obligation are in a great measure 
derived. Surely, cases occur in which the relations that we 
bear to others are so far simplified, and in which the conse- 
quences of certain modes of conduct are so obvious and glaring, 
as to force conviction on every reflecting mind. To deny, 
for example, that we may safely appeal to this as our rule in 
determining that an adherence to truth is important to the 
well-being of society, and that an habitual disregard of it is in 
the highest degree pernicious, would be to introduce a scep- 
ticism of the most alarming kind;—a scepticism in our 
opinion infinitely more dangerous to the interests of virtue, 
even than the flagrant misconception of the principle of utility 
supposed by Mr. Stewart to be recommended as a practical 
rule of conduct by the most eminent moral philosophers of 
modern times. ok 

Now that we are speaking of dangerous consequences, how 
shall we find words adequate to express our strong feeling 
of the pernicious tendency of the doetrine so forcibly main- 
tained in the passage last — ?——a doctrine which calls on - 
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us to supersede the authority of reason, and to enthrone ima- 
gination in her stead; which rejects the dictates of calm and 
sober investigation, in order to deliver us. up to the guidance 
of blind sentiment and passion; which authorizes and indeed 
requires us to listen with reverence to the first crude sug- 
gestions and hasty impulses of the most untutored under- 
standing, as rules of action inspired by the wisdom. of God! 
An action is to be regarded as right orw rong, not because 
it is good or evil, but because it gratifies or offends a vague, 
mechanical, irrational seethnent The patient investigations 
of philosophers respecting the probable consequences of hu- 
man actions are to be received with distrust; while the sud- 
den ebullitions and summary decrees of popular feeling, or 
the representations of poets, whose business it is not so much 
to enlighten the understanding as to excite the imagination 
and rouse the passions, are to be ‘ listened to with reverence !” 
We have to solicit indulgence, if in any thing we seem to 
have infringed on that respect which is certainly due to a 
writer who occupies so high and well-merited a place in the 
public estimation: but we have been actuated by no feeling 
except a sincere regard for what we consider as important 
truth, and a strong conviction of the dangerous tendency of 
some of the doctrines against which we have been arguing. 
Still we cannot and ought not to conclude without expressing 
our high sense of the service which Mr. Stewart has rendered 
to the student in this- elevated branch of science, by the 
original and impressive views which he has communicated on 
many subjeets, and the interest which he has diffused over 
all: by that elegance and variety of illustration of which his 
work is so:eminent an example. May he long continue to 
enlighten the world by his writings, and to exert a powerful 
influence in inspiring the youthful mind with a taste for these 
momentous and ennobling studies ! 





Art. V. Iceland; or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, 
during,the Years 1814 and 1815. Containing Observations o 
the Natural’ Phenomena, History, Literature, and Antiquities of 
the Island ; and the Religion, Character, Manners, and Customs 
of its Inhabitants. With an Introduction and Appendix. By 
Ebenezer Henderson, Doctor in Philosophy, Member of the 
Royal: Society of Gottenburgh, Honorary Member of the Lite- 
rary Society of Fuhnen, and Correspondimg Member of the 
Scandinavian Literary Society at Copenhagen. Illustrated with 
a Map and Engravings. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 420 pages in 
each. 11.8s. Boards. Hamilton, &c. 1818. 


T° such of our readers as may be startled at the intimation 
of a new work on Iceland, it might. suffice to remark that 
the: Letters of Von Troil, and the interesting accounts of Sir 
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_ John Stanley, Sir George Mackenzie, and Mr. Hooker, have 
still left very ample gleanings on a soil apparently bleak and 

desolate, to reward the exertions of future travellers. Accord- 

ingly, when Dr. Henderson retraces the paths already ex- 

wre by the above-mentioned gentlemen, his text will not 

ye found to be a mere repetition of their statements, but the 

vehicle either of original information or of corroborative illus- 

trations of their positions. Most of the districts which. he 

traversed, indeed, were wholly unknown to his countrymen, 

and many of them even to foreigners. He had, moreover, ’ 
another apology to offer for the record of his arduous pere- 

grinations. As the main object of his visit to Iceland was to 

ascertain the means of supplying the inhabitants with copies 

of the Bible in their native tongue, an article of which the 

deficiency appears to have been deplorable, he was speedily 

convinced that he should most effectually discharge the duties 

of his mission by making a progress through the island in 

various directions ; and by obtaining from the clergy, and the 
Jocal civil authorities, such accurate information as might 
render the generous exertions of the Copenhagen and of the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies most available to the 
spiritual wants of the poor and pious islanders. The religious 

character and resources of the Icelanders, therefore, form new 
and prominent topics in his narrative: though we cannot dis- 
semble that the aggregate amount of his anxious inquiries 
and daily observations on these points may be comprized 
within very narrow bounds; for, with a few exceptions, im- 
puted to the contagious influence of foreign example, the 
people are represented as primitive and virtuous in their man- 
ners and dispositions, sincerely devout, and extremely desirous 
of a more free and ready access to the Scriptures. 

In. order to avoid frequent repetitions, we may likewise no- 
tice in this general way that the exercise of hospitality emi- 
nently characterizes people of all ranks in Iceland. When 
we reflect, indeed, on their lack of Bibles and Schools, we 
almost feel tempted to inquire, whether the multiplication of 
both would render them a more worthy and intelligent race of 
beings, than Dr. Henderson’s estimate of their character in- 
duces us to believe them to be at present. On one occa- 
sion, however, it incidentally transpires that they are indebted 
for their sobriety principally to a high tax on spirituous 
‘liquors; and we also suspect that, in the delicate function of 
delineating human character, the author is not always suf- 
ficiently discriminative, or consistent. Thus, from the uniform 
tenor of his journal, we had conceived that the clergy of Ice- 


land, with the exception of a very few wicked heretics, yclept 
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Sociniens, formed an untainted corps of evangelical saints, 
until we were abruptly undeceived by the following’ sweeping 
remark : ‘ Situated as the clergy in Iceland are, — cut off from 
all communication with each other, they feel little or no com- 
munity of interest; the great object is apt to dwindle away even 
where it has once been in sight; and a deplorable apathy 
if not actual apostacy ensues.’ Dr. H.’s parallel of the old 
and new school of preaching strongly savours of the preju- 
dices of Calvinism, and implies the reprobation of all morality 
that is not derived from peculiar views of Christianity. Yet 
his theological creed is not of that gloomy or morbid com- 
plexion, which prompts him to scowl on the beauty. and won 
ders of external nature, or to treat with indifference or con- 
tempt the inestimable blessings of human learning; for he 
contemplates with the most lively interest those striking phee= 
nomena which beguiled the loneliness of his pilgrimage, ‘and 
his literary remarks and disquisitions bespeak the accom- 
plished scholar and the antiquary. Of the sincerity of. his 
views and intentions, we cannot adduce more satisfactory 
proof than the undeviating spirit and perseverance with which 
he’ encountered the discomforts, difficulties, and perils of his 
vocation. To the unvarnished recital of his hardships and 
escapes, the most callous will surely not deny his sympathy; 
nor from the display of such undaunted constancy, in the pro= 
secution of an honest purpose, will the most sturdy objector 


to the utility of Bible-Societies withhold his praise. — We 
learn that ; 


‘ It was not the intention of the author to have entered at all 
on the subject of the history and literature of Iceland, especially 
as they have been treated with such consummate ability by Dr. 
Holland, in those parts of Sir George Mackenzie’s Travels which 
are furnished by his pen ; but it afterwards occurred to him, that 
many of those who perused these volumes might not have an op- 
portunity of seein + work ; and, in order to remove the defect 
which must thus ka attached to them, he has drawn up a brief 
sketch of the island and its inhabitants, and given it in the form of 
an introduction. Such as may wish to obtain fuller information 
on these subjects, he most cordially refers to Dr. Holland’s Preli- 
minary Dissertation. , 

‘ The inquiry into Icelandic poetry was occasioned by a close 
study of that species of composition, with a view to ascertain the 
meaning of the Edda, in which is contained the ancient mythology 
of the Scandinavian nations. In this study the author was grea 
assisted by a Danish work, entitled, ‘‘ Nordens AEldste Poesie,”’ by 
Jon Olafson, a learned Icelandic antiquary and philologist. 

‘ The map is constructed from the most recent maps which we 
have of Iceland, with a number of corrections, made from the 
author's personal observation, assisted by an accurate sketch, which 
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was kindly furnished him by one of the Danish officers employed 
in surveying the coasts. i 

‘ For any inaccuracies, in point of language, the author claims 
the indulgence of his readers ; which he feels assured they will not 
deny him, when he informs them, that during an absence of thirteen 
years from his native country, his attention has been more directed 
to the study of other languages, than to the cultivation of his 
own.’ 


Dr. Henderson sailed from Copenhagen on the evening of 
the 8th of June, 1814, and, early on the following morning, 
passed the island of Hveen, the favourite residence of Tycho 
Brahé; whose castle, or observatory of Uraniaborg, is now 
faintly traced in the remnant of a vault, and a few slight 
vestiges of the fortifications. Being detained more than fai 
days at Gottenburgh, Dr. H. did not reach Reikiavik till the 
15th of July. On landing, he was welcomed with the greatest 
kindness and friendship. His first excursion was to Garde, 
where the very Rev. Magnus Magnusson, Archdeacon of the 
village, gave him the same cordial reception which he uni- 
formly experienced in the sequel of his journeys. 


‘ After some desultory conversation, we came to the subject of 
the Scriptures; and I was happy to be informed that the copies 
of the New Testament that had been sent him in 1812 had soon 
been disposed of, and that the desire of obtaining them was at 
last so keen, that the peasants would have paid double the price, 
if it had only been in their power to obtain them. He produced 
a specimen of the high estimation in which the Divine oracles are 
held by the Icelanders, and the assiduity with which they apply to 
the study of them. It was a copy of the Bible in folio, a great 
part of which had been devoured by the tooth of time; but the 
defective pages had all been replaced, and the text supplied in the 
most accurate manner. The hand-writing was such as would do 
honour to any writing-master in Europe. On my putting the 
question, whether it had not been written by a clergyman, [ was 
told, to my no small surprise, that it had been done by a common 
peasant, and that such instances of elegant penmanship are by no 
means uncommon in Iceland.’ 


The continuous regions of lava, along which our traveller’s 
route was directed, on his way to and from Gardé, were a 
dismal earnest of the many similar tracts that yet awaited him; 
and here we cannot refrain from remarking, once for all, that 
his journal bears ample testimony to the important fact that 
Iceland is more generally volcanized than some geologists, 
who have never seen it, are willing to admit. 

Unfortunately for his own comfort, the Doctor found that he 
had missed, by a month, the most favourable opportunity of 
the season for the es of Bibles and New ——a 
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the inhabitants, who annually resort from various quarters of 
the island to Reikiavik for the purpose of traffic, naving re- 
turned to their respective homes. This circumstance induced 
him to undertake a series of painful journeys over a country 
destitute of formed roads, inns, and bridges; and often pre- 
senting an unmeasurable extent of rugged waste. Horses 
afford the only means of conveying travellers and luggage ; 
and a tent and a compass are indispensible requisites. Soon 
after he had proceeded northward, he entered on a trackless 
moor; in which, during five hours, he saw not a single house, 
nor ‘indeed any living creature, excepting a few golden 
plovers, which, from their melancholy warble, only added to 
the gloominess of the scenery.’ Next morning, the lake of 


gapgvella softened and relieved the general features of deso- 
ation. 


‘ After bathing in the lake, the bottom of which consisted of 
the finest particles of lava, and partaking of a dish of warm coffee, 
which I contrived to boil on the ground, we set off for Thingvalla, 
across a plain entirely covered with lava; but, as it was smoother 
and less broken, we rode over it without much difficulty. The 
track we followed led us all at once to the brink of the frightful 
chasm, called Almannagid *, where the solid masses of burnt 
rock have been disrupted, so as to form a fissure, or gap, not less 
than an hundred and eighty feet deep; in many places nearly of 
the same width ; and about three miles in Jength. At first sight, 
the stupendous precipices inspired us with a certain degree of 
terror, which, however, soon left us, and we spent nearly half an 
hour in surveying the deep chasms, running nearly parallel with 
the main one, almost below our feet. On the west side of the 
rent, at no great distance from its southern termination, it is met 
by another opening, partially filled with large masses of broken 
rock, down which the traveller must resolve to proceed. Binding 
up the bridles of our porees, we made them descend before us, 
while we contemplated with surprise the undaunted nimbleness 
with which they ara from one step of this natural staircase to 
another. In our own descent, it was not without impressions of 
fear that we viewed the immensely huge pieces of rock that pro- 
jected from the sides of the chasm, almost overhead, and which 
appeared to be but slenderly attached to the precipice. When we 
arrived at the bottom, we found ourselves situated in the midst of 
a fine green; and, after stopping once more to admire the wild 





* * The etymology of this epithet I have not been able to learn 
with any certainty. Either it denotes the chasm capable of  con- 
taining the whole population of Iceland, or that through which all 
must pass who travel this way ; or, what is more likely than either, 
“the fissure in-which. the generality of the people pitched their 
tents when they attended the Althing, or General Assembly, held 
in the neighbourhood.’ » 
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and rugged grandeur of the scenery, we again mounted our steeds, 
and reaching a pass in the eastern cliffs, which, owing to the sink- 
ing of the ground, are considerably lower, we made our egress 
with the utmost ease. 


‘ We now entered the Thingvalla, or Court Valley; and, 
crossing the river Oxerd, by which it is divided, came about one 
o’clock to Thingvalla church, where we were kindly received, 
and resolved to await our baggage, which had proceeded by a 
more circuitous route. The pastor is an aged man of sixty-nine. 
His parish consists of twelve families; and though he could not 
give me any certain statement, yet he did not believe that there 
were more than two, or, at most, three of them that were in pos- 
session of a copy of the Bible. He promised to inform his parish- 
ioners of the supply that had come to the island. The church is 
very small, not much larger than that of Mossfell, and is filled 
with barrels, books, and chests, which serve the purpose of seats, 
and, on a shelf before the altar, is a coffin, which the clergyman 


has prepared for himself; and which, in all likelihood, he must 
soon occupy.’ 


A more attractive landscape soon opened on the view, dis- 
playing other lakes, the steam of spouting springs, streams 
winding over extensive plains, and the domineering aspect of 
Mount Hekla. The fording of the rapid Bruara was 
effected, after a severe struggle; and the reader will easil 
conceive that this was not the only occasion of the kind whic 
was attended with difficulty and danger. The journalist’s at- 
count of the great and little Geysers is minute and animated, 
and will be eagerly perused by persons who are strangefs 
to the former descriptions of these remarkable phenomena. 
From two apparently successful experiments, however, Dr. 
H. infers, rather hastily, that a jet may be produced at plea- 
sure by throwing stones into the pipe; for how could he be 
satisfied that the two eruptions, to which we allude, would 
not have taken place if no stones had been projected into the 
basin? At all events, a more ample induction of cases 
would be desirable. , 

As the Doctor pursued his way over an unsightly desert, the 
sun rose only to render more visible the ‘ devastations of an- 
cient fires, or regions of perpetual frost.’ The green grass 
of the valley of Eyafiord, the river by which it is watered, 
and the flocks grazing in every direction, at length afforded 
a delightful contrast to eyes which, during four days, had 
gazed on nothing but stones and snow. Among other worthy 
personages commemorated in this northern tour, we ought not 


to omit Jon Thorlakson, the venerable translator of Paradise 
Lost. a 
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© Like most of his brethren at this season of the year, we found’ 
him in‘ the meadow, assisting his people in hay-making.- On | 
hearing of our arrival, he made all the haste home which his age 
and infirmity would allow ; and, bidding us welcome to his humble 
abode, he ushered us into the apartment, where he translated my 
countryman into. Icelandic. The door is not quite four feet in 
height, and the room may be about eight feet.in length, by six in 
breadth. At the inner end is the poet’s bed, and close to the 
door, over against a small window not exceeding two feet square, 
is a table where he commits to paper the effusions of his. muse. 
On my telling him, that my countrymen would not have forgiven 
me, nor could I have forgiven myself, had I passed through this 
t of the island without paying him a visit, he replied, that the 
translation of Milton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, and 
often given him occasion to think of England ; but as his residence 
was so far north, and he had now lived so long without seeing any 
of Milton’s countrymen, he had not entertained the most distant 
idea that ever he was to be favoured with such a gratification. 

‘ Of his translation of Paradise Lost, only the three first books 
have been printed. They are inserted in the xiii. xiv. and xv. 
volumes of the publications of the Icelandic Literary Society ; 
but as this Society closed their labours in the year 1'796, our poet 
was deprived of a channel through which he might communicate 
the remainder of his translation to the public. To print it at his 
own expense was altogether out of the question, as the whole of 
his annual income from the parishes of Begisé and Backa does 
not exceed thirty rix-dollars*, and even of this sum he must give 
nearly the one half to Sira Halgrimr, who officiates for him in the 
latter parish. The following lines he has composed in allusion to 
his poverty, the common lot of poets : 


“« Fateektin er min Fylgicona, ‘ Literally: ‘ Ever since I came 


Fra thvi eg kom i thennann into this world, I have been 
Heim ; wedded to poverty, who has 

Vid hofum lafad saman svona, now hugged me to her bosom 

Siotiu Vetur fatt i tveim ; these seventy winters all but 

Enn hvort vid skiliumz hédan two; and whether we shall 
af ever be separated here below, 

Hann veit er ockur saman is only known to Him who 
gaf.” joined us together.” 


¢ That the entire poem has never been printed, is a real loss to 
Scandinavian literature; as it not only rises superior to any other 
translation of Milton, but rivals, and in many instances, in which 
the Eddaic phraseology is introduced, almost seems to surpass the 
original itself. Besides supporting its prevailing character, a 
quality required of every translator, Thorlakson has nicely imi- 
tated its peculiar turns, and more refined modifications; and 
though, on certain occasions, he has found it impossible to give 
the particular effect of certain sounds, yet this defect is more 





‘ * About 61. 5s. sterling.’ 
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than compensated, by the multiplicity ‘of happy combinations, 
where none exist in the original, which is to be ascribed to the 
richness the Icelandic possesses of such combinations, and the 
complete command the translator has had of his native language. 

‘ The kind of verse he has employed is that called Fornyrda-lag, 
or “ the versification of antiquity,” which is remarkable for its 
natural ease and simplicity, and hardly requires any farther study 
than what regards the alliteration. It is of this kind of versifi- 
cation that the Véluspd and other sublime poems in Semundar 
Edda consist: a circumstance which furnishes the strongest in- 
ternal proof of their antiquity, as all the Skalds, who lived subse- 
quent to the ninth century, prided themselves in rendering their 
poetry in the highest degree intricate and artificial. I was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a well written copy of the Icelandic Milton, 
carefully revised by the translator himself, so that it may be re- 
garded as possessing all the accuracy of an autograph. Should 
circumstances prove favourable, I may, perhaps, at- some future 
period, get it printed in England. | 

‘ For some years past, our poet has been occupied with a trans- 
lation of Klopstock’s Messiah. The first fourteen books are 
ready, and the fifteenth was begun last spring. He acknowledged, . 
however, the impossibility of his reaching the bold and adven- 
turous heights of that poet so happily as he had done the flights 
of Milton, being now upwards of seventy years of age. Alluding 
to his haiting, he said, it could not be matter of surprise, since 
Milton had used him several years as his riding-horse, and spurred 
him unmercifully through the celestial, chaotic, and infernal re- 
gions. He has also translated Pope’s Essay on Man, besides 
different Danish and German poems, and has composed numerous 
original pieces of a miscellaneous nature, the most beautiful of 
which is the poem of thanks to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, inserted in the Appendix. 

‘ The situation of his abode is truly poetic. It lies near the 
junction of the three beautiful vallies called Horgardal, Oxnadal, 
and Bepisdrdal, the rivers of which also join at the same time, 
and form a broad and rapid stream. Close behind the farm is a 
number of beautiful cascades, at various heights up the mountain; 
and the prospect is bounded on every side by stupendous moun- 
tains, some of which exceed 4000 feet in height, and assume at 
the summit the most rugged and fantastic forms.’ ’ 


Holum, in consequence of the removal of the see, school, 
and printing-press, has declined from its antient fame, and 
already assumes the aspect of a deserted village. Here the 
learned and revered Bishop, Gudbrand Thorlakson, prepared 
and printed the first edition of the Icelandic Bible, and con- 
secrated a life of piety and virtue to the best interests of his 
flock. While the author mourns over the departed learnin 
of the place, he is not unmindful of its still existing and still 
familiar hospitality. — “a 
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¢ When the hour of rest approached, I was conducted by my 
kind host and hostess into a back apartment, where was an ancient 
but excellent bed, on which, I had every reason to conclude, more 
than one of the Holum Bishops had reposed. A ceremony now 
took place, which exhibits, in the strongest light, the hospitality 
and innocent simplicity of the Icelandic character. Having wished 
me a good night's rest, they retired, and left their eldest daughter 
to assist me in pulling off my pantaloons and stockings, a piece of 
kindness, however, which I would a thousand times rather have 
dispensed with, as it was so repugnant to those feelings of delicacy 
to which I had been accustomed. In vain I remonstrated against 
it as unnecessary. The young woman maintained it was the custom 
of the country, and their duty to help the weary traveller. . When 
I had got into bed, she brought a long board, which she placed 
before me to prevent my falling out ; and, depositing a basin of new 
milk on a table close to my head, bade me good night, and retired. 
Such I afterwards found to be universally the custom in Icelandic 
houses. Where there are no daughters in the family, the service 
is performed by the landlady herself, who considers it a great 
honour to have it in her power to shew this attention to a stranger.’ 


' In the performance of his circuit round the northern and 
eastern coasts of the island, Dr. Henderson seems to have 
observed with care, and described in his usual plain and per- 
spicuous manner, the hot springs of Reikiahverf, (less remark- 
able than the Geysers, ) streams of lava, and the sulphur-mines. 
With the mud-eruptions of Mount Krabla, one of the many 
volcanos with which the island has been agitated, his mind 
was so awfully impressed, that he seriously recommends the 
scene to the contemplation of unreflecting reprobates. At the 
imminent risk of his life, he crossed the Yokul river, and still 
found perplexity the companion of his path. 


. © It had now,’ he says, ‘become so dark, that we could scarcely 
gee to re-load the horses; and yet we had six miles of a desert 
country to explore alone, the guide from Reykiahlid quitting us at 
this place. At first we could discover the track from the greater 
darkness of the sand, but we had not advanced two miles ere it 
became wholly invisible ; and, after alighting from our horses, and 
feeling in vain with our hands, we were obliged to commit ourselves 
to God, and the instinct of one of our horses, as his instrument, 
during the remainder of the way. I had often heard of surprising 
feats auiie accomplished by the Icelandic horses; yet they had 
more the appearance of the tales of other years than that of sober 
facts. In my present circumstances, an opportunity presented 
itself of bringing them to the test of experience. Suffering the 
steeds.to go loose, and placing the oldest first, we were conducted 
without a single accident, over heights and hollows, till, all at 
once, we were stopped in our progress by a steep elevation, the 
nature of which, with all our groping, we could not possibly ascer- 
tain. At last, after crossing and re-crossing it several times, my 
| servant 
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servant explained the mystery, by exclaiming, “ Ho! here is a 
window !”?* So that, after having rode four miles across an un+ 
known desert, in a night of extreme darkness, we had the great 
satisfaction to find we had arrived at Grimstad, the appointed limit 
of our journey for that day.’ 


Although the Doctor does not always discriminate with 
scientific precision the mineral substances which occurred to 
his observation, yet his indications of them will generally suf- 
fice to direct the researches of such professed mineralogists as 
may feel inclined to explore the same remote and drea 
regions. In. several places, chalcedonies, zeolites, and jas- 
pers, appear to abound; in others, striking exhibitions of 
columnar basalt invite the attention of the curious :— here 
we are furnished with some interesting details relative to the 
pheenomenon of moving or sliding mountains of ice;—and there 
with a particular account of strata of surturbrand. <A brief 


notice of Orsefa Yokul, translated from the narrative of Sur- 
n Paulson, who ascended it, is communicated in a note. 
This mountain, of which the height is reckoned at 6240 feet, 
is the greatest elevation in the island. The history of its ex- 
traordinary exundation, in 1727, penned by a respectable eye- 
witness, is unfortunately too long for our transcription; aé 
are the circumstantial accounts of the disastrous eruption of 
the Skaptar volcano, in 1783, and of those of Kotlugia at dif- 
ferent periods. _ 
At Horgland, Dr. Henderson visited one of the four hos- 
pitals established for the reception of incurable lepers; the 
genuine Elephantiasis, or Lepra Arabum, prevailing in Iceland, 
especially in its southern and western quarters: owing, it is 
alleged, to the inhabitants being so much addicted to fish and 
rancid food, to the insalubrity of the air, to the wearing of 
wet woollen clothes, and to a disregard of cleanly customs. 
The author again reached Reikiavik, after an absence of 
fifty-eight days, in the course of which he had traversed, per 
tot discrimina rerum, upwards of twelve hundred English 
miles; and he was now constrained to suspend his movements 
during a tedious but not very rigorous winter of eight months. 
Perceiving that the society of the place was little suited to his 
serious views of things, he passed most of his time in revising 





¢* On relating this anecdote to one of the most es pub- 
lic officers in Reykiavik, he informed me that, one dark night, he 
was in like manner puzzled by.a height that fell in his way; but 
applying the whip to his horse, he obliged him to mount it, and 
did not discover his situation till one of the:fore-feet. of the animal 
sunk into a hole, which, on stepping off, he found tobe the chim- 
ney of a house.’ Ould 4 a slgiwd : Sad 
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the notes of his journal, and putting ether his reflections 
the in 


on the climate, the occupations of | abitants,- their edu- 
cation, and other general topics; on none of which will our 
limits permit us greatly to dilate. With regard to climate, 
we shall merely remark that the names of Greenland and Ice- 
land, originating in very accidental circumstances, are apt to 
convey erroneous notions of the comparative temperature of 
the two countries; that the weather in Iceland is very unsettled, 


but: less intensely cold than’in the south of Scandinavia; that 


its seasons have degenerated in the lapse of ages; that, in the 
course of the last century, the winters of 1717, 1742, 1784, 


‘and 1792, were extremely severe; that the approach of float- 


masses of .ice from Greenland materially ‘affects the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere; and that the summer is short 


and unsteady. 


The. principal occupations of the inhabitants are fishing, 
manuring the fields, cutting the turf, tending the herds and 
flocks, collecting the Lichen Islandicus, thrashing and grind- 
ing the Arundo arenaria, (which is converted into cakes and 

rridge,) the bartering of commodities at the factories, and 

ay-making. During winter, the men are busied in fabri- 
cating various implements of iron, copper, wood, &c. ; ‘ and 
some of them are wonderfully expert as silversmiths, their 
work, at times, in this branch, being only distinguishable 
from that done in Copenhagen by the absence of the stamp.’ 
The preparation of hides for shoes, the making of ropes of 
hair or wool, and a rude and aukward process of fulling their 
woollen stuffs, are also among their ordinary employments. 


¢ Besides preparing the food, the females employ their time in 

inning, which is most commonly done with the spindle and 

istaff; knitting stockings, mittens, shirts, &c. as also in embroider- 
ing bed-covers, saddle-clothes, and cushions, which they execute 
with much taste, interspersing flowers and figures of various 
colours. 

« A winter-evening in an Icelandic family presents a scene in 
the highest degree interesting and pleasing. Between three and 
four o’clock the lamp is hung up in the badstofa, or principal 
apartment, which answers the double purpose of a bed-chamber 
and sitting-room, and all the members of the family take their 
station, with their work in their hands, on their respective beds, 
all of which face each other. The master and mistress, together 
with the children, or other relations, occupy the beds at the.inner 


_ end of the room ; the rest are filled by the servants. 


‘ The work is no sooner begun, than one of the family, selected 
on purpose, advances to a seat near the lamp, and commences 
the evening lecture, which generally consists of some old saga, 
or such other histories as are to be obtained on the island. Being 


but badly supplied with printed books, the Icelanders are — 
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the necessity of copying such as they can get the loan of, which 
sufficiently accounts for the fact, that most of them. write a hand 
equal in beauty to that of the ablest writing-masters in other parts 
of Europe. Some specimens of their Gothic writing are scar 
inferior to copree ate. The reader is frequently interrupted, 
either by the ead, or some of the more intelligent members of 
the family, who make remarks on various parts of the story, and 
propose questions, with a view to exercise the ingenuity of the 
children and servants. In some houses, the sagas are repeated by 
such as have got them by heart ; and instances are not uncommon 
of itinerating historians, who gain a livelihood during the winter, 
by staying at different farms till they have exhausted their stock 
of literary knowlege. It is greatly to be deplored, that a people 
so distinguished by their love of science, and possessing the most 
favourable opportunities of ur ny it, should be destitute of 
the means necessary for improving them to advantage. Surely 
the learned in Europe who have profited so much from the 
ancient labours of the Icelanders, and are now in possession of 
their most valuable manuscripts, are bound in justice to recipro- 
cate, and furnish them with such books in their own language, as 
would make them acquainted with the more important branches 
of human knowlege. . | 

‘ The custom just described appears to have existed among 
the Scandinavians from time immemorial. The person chosen as 
recitor was called Thulr, and was always celebrated for his know- 
lege of past events; and the dignity and pathos with which he 
related them. It is to him, and the seat or pulpit on which he 
was elevated, that Odin alludes, in the following part of the 
Havamdal, or “* Sublime”: — 


* Mal er at thylia ‘ Tis time to recite : 
Thular stoli a, From the seat of eloquence, 
Urthar brunni at ; Close by the fountain of Urd:* 
Satec oc thagthac, I sat and was silent, : 
Satec oc hugthac, I saw and reflected, 


Hlydda ec 4 manna mAl. L listened to that which was told. 


‘ Instead of the Sagas, some of the more pious substitute the 
historical books of Scripture; and as they always give the prefer- 
ence to poetry, most of these books have been translated into 
metre, chiefly with a view to this exercise. 

‘ At the conclusion of the evening-labours, which are frequently 
continued till near midnight, the family join in singing a psalm or 
two; after which, a chapter from some book of devotion is read, 
if the family be not in possession of a Bible, but where this 
Sacred Book exists, it is preferred to every other. A prayer is 
also read by the head of the family, and the exercise concludes 





¢ * By the Brunn, or “ fountain of Urd,” the poet here means 

the source of wisdom, and intimates, that as he had long sat and 

listened to the tales of other years, he was now qualified for the 

chair himself,’ a ye ' 
' wit 
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with a psalm. Their morning devotions are conducted in a 
similar manner, at the lamp. When the Icelander awakes, he 
does not salute any person that may have slept in the room with 
him, but hastens to the door, and lifting up his ‘eyes towards 
heaven, adores Him who made the heavens and the earth, the 
author and preserver of his being, and the source of every blessing. 
He then returns into the house, and salutes every one he meets, with 
“God grant you a good day.”’ 


About the beginning of May 1815, Dr. Henderson made 
preparations for a tour to the western quarters of the island, 
although the roads were still almost impassable, and horses 
in working condition could scarcely be procured. ‘This por 
tion of his travels is also detailed with considerable mi- 
nuteness of local description; in all the interest of which, 
however, it cannot be expected that our readers should par- 
ticipate: not to add that some of the most prominent infor- 
mation which it conveys had been anticipated by Sir George 
Mackenzie and others. The stacks of basaltic pillars at Stap- 

n, for example, had been already described and figured. 

r. H. agreeably descants on his ascent to the summit of 
the Sneefell Yokul, which he accomplished with less difficulty 
and hazard than he had been led to expect. In the prosecu- 
tion of this route, he encountered two very dangerous passes, 
and cleared them both without injury. 


‘ Having left my tent and bedding at Hvol,’ adds the Doctor, 
‘I was now under the necessity of choosing an Icelandic bed, 
which, I must confess, I did not like, on more accounts than one; 
but, as my fatigue was excessive, I was the more easily reconciled 
to my situation. I was shewn into an out-house, while the mise 
tress of the farm made up a bed for me in the sleeping apartment, 
to which I soon repaired, through a dark passage, from which a 
few steps led me into my chamber. The most of the family being 
still: in bed, raised themselves nearly erect, naked as they were, 
to behold the early and strange visitor. Though almost suffocated 
for want of air, I should soon have fallen asleep, had it not been 
for an universal scratching that took place in all the beds in the 
room, which greatly excited my fears, notwithstanding the new 
and cleanly appearance of the wadmel on which I lay. At one 
period of the operation, the noise was, seriously speaking, pata- 
mount to that made by a groom in combing down his horses. 
Ultimately, however, every disagreeable emotion was stilled by 
the balmy power of sleep, and I enjoyed for five hours the soundest 
repose I ever had in my life.’ 

We have already alluded to the author’s personal jeopardy 
in crossing rivérs; and the ensuing passage may serve for a 
specimen of the risk to which he was so frequently exposed on 
other occasions. © } , , 
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© The mountain-road I found much more dangerous than on m 
passage north, especially a steep precipice on the south side of 
the mountain, below which is a profound chasm, called Mann- 
ta-pa-gil, where, as the name indicates, numbers have lost their 
lives. Here I myself had a very narrow escape; for as we crossed 
a. sloping bed of ice, directly above the chasm, my horse fell with 
me, yet endeavoured to save himself by allowing the hinder part 
of his body to swing downwards, and sprawling with his fore feet 
in order to stop his progress. After sliding down with me to the 
‘ distance of five or six yards, and only a few moments appeared to 

separate me from eternity, I providentially succeeded in extri- 
cating my feet from the stirrups, and, making a sudden leap, 
reached a part of the ice partially covered with snow, where I was 
enabled to retain my hold. The poor horse, after sliding a few 
ards further, also stopped, but being unable to raise himself, he 
ept a firm hold of the ice with his fore feet, trembling violently 
at the danger to which, by a natural instinct, he knew he was 
exposed. In this situation he remained till the guide and I got 
some ropes tied round his head, when, sensible of our aid, he im+ 


mediately rose, and by a few daring leaps ultimately reached the 
snow.’ 


An insulated chapter, which needs not to detain us, is 
allotted to statements relative to the trade of Iceland, to the 
establishment of a Bible-society, and to catching salmon in the 


Hellara. 


The concluding portion of the journal refers to another ex- 
curtsion to the north of the island, in the company of Messrs. 
Thomson and Brorson, from Holstein, who were desirous 
of visiting some remarkable spots in the interior. The farm 
of Husatell, one of their resting stations, suggested the en- 
suing remarks on a disputed point in natural history. 


‘ There is nothing about Husafell deserving of notice except 
its mouse, the history of which has rendered it more famous than 
other parts of the island where the same zoological phenomenon 
has presented itself. This animal, which is supposed by Olafsen 
and Povelsen to be a variation of the wood, or economical mouse, 
displays a surprising degree of sagacity, both in conveying home 
its provisions, and the manner in which it stocks them in the 
magazine appropriated for that purpose. In a country, says 
Mr. Pennant *, where berries are but thinly dispersed, these little 
animals are obliged to cross rivers to make their distant forages. 
In their return with the booty to their magazines, they are obliged 
to repass the stream ; of which Mr. Olafsen (Olafsen and Povelsen) 
gives the following account: ‘ The party, which consists of from 
six to ten, select a flat piece of dried cow-dung, on which the 
place the berries on a heap in the middle; then, by their united 
force, bring it to the water’s edge, and, after launching it, embark, 





‘ * Introd. to Arctic Zoology, p. 1xx.’ 
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and place themselves round the heap, with their heads joined ov 
it, and their backs to the water, their tails pendent in the stream, 
serving the purpose of rudders.’ Mr. Hooker * ridicules the 
idea of any such process, and tells us, that every sensible Ice- 
Jander laughs at the account as fabulous ; but the individuals he 
alludes to must have been possessed of an equal degree of incre- 
dulity with himself; and every considerate naturalist will rather 
be disposed, with our celebrated zoologist +, to reason analogically 
from the well-known sagacity of the beaver and squirrel, than 
deny the probability of the case. 

‘ Having been apprised of the doubts that were entertained on 
this a before setting out on my second excursion, I made a 
point of inquiring of different individuals as to the reality of the 
account, and I am happy in being able to say, that it is now 
established as an important fact in natural history, by the testi- 
mony of two eye-witnesses of unquestionable veracity, the clergy- 
man of Bridmslek, and Madame Benedictson of Stickesholm ; 
both of whom assured me that they had seen the expedition per- 
formed repeatedly. Madame B., in particular, recollected having 
spent a whole afternoon, in her younger days, at the margin of a 
small lake on which these skilful navigators had embarked, and 
amused herself and her companions by driving them away from 
the sides of the lake as they approached them. I was also in- 
formed that they make use of dried mushrooms as sacks, in which 
they convey their provisions to the river, and thence to their 
homes. Nor is the structure of their nests less remarkable. 
From the surface of the ground a long passage runs into the 
earth, similar to that of the Icelandic houses, and terminates in a 
Jarge and deep hole, intended to receive any water that may find 
its way through the passage, and serving at the same time as a 
place for their dung. About two-thirds of the passage in, two 
diagonal roads lead to their sleeping apartment and the magazine, 
which they always contrive to keep free from wet.’ 


The caverns of Surtshellir, which were explored by the 
arty, are very extensive and striking openings in masses of 
loses and the appearances which they exhibit, at their dif- 
ferent stages, are particularly described : as are the hot springs 
of Reykium, and some of the more remarkable earthquakes 
with which the island has been visited. It is now time, how- 
ever, to re-conyey this intelligent and pious traveller to Co- 
‘penhagen; which he reached after a rough passage of seven- 
teen days. 

The preceding extracts and remarks will sufficiently enable 
our readers to appreciate the character of these volumes. 
Their author has obviously no pretensions to elegant or 
sprightly writing: but heiseems to have prosecuted his observ- 
ations with steadiness and accuracy, and to have reported 
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them with fidelity. Having already devoted so much space 
to the consideration of his narrative, we regret that we cannot 
even touch on the matters which he has thrown into the form 
of an appendix, and which he has treated in a manner alike 
creditable to his industry and his discernment. We can 
merely state that. they consist of ‘a historical view of the 
translations and different editions of the Icelandic Scriptures; 
—a poem of thanks from Iceland to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, by Sira Jon ‘Thorlakson of Beegisa; — and an 
inquiry into the origin, progress, nature, and characteristic 
features, of Icelandic Poetry.’ 





ArT. VI: Women; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale by the Author 
of “ Bertram,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11.13. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


t is evident that much useful instruction, as well as harm- 

less entertainment, may be conveyed in a novel ; and it is not 
necessary that the information, which the reader may gain 
from such productions, should be confined to a few uncon- 
nected passages: but extensive and permanent good may be 
done by the happy enforcement of moral feeling, in its best 
vehicle, the contrast of character. Here the extravagant and 
the absurd may be used as a foil to the moderate and the 
rational; genius may be shewn to depend on knowlege for 
its best ornament as well as its only support ; and virtue may 
be proved, by striking example, to be deprived of all her 
power when she loses the protection of prudence. Yet, alas ! 
how seldom have objects so dignified or so beneficial as these 
been discoverable, by any stretch of candour, in the popular 
class of compositions of which we are now examining a 
specimen! They are, confessedly, in general, among the 
worst sources of that depravation of intellect and of senti- 
ment, to which so large a portion of the literature of the last 
half century has contributed. Less offensive to. delicacy of 
ear, but if possible more dangerous to purity of heart, than 
many of their earlier brethren, the novels of the period in 
question (with some glorious exceptions) have sapped the 
very foundation of morals, by placing the vicious in the 
most interesting situations, and by representing the force 
of ungovernable passion as one of the first indications of 
lofty and original character. — We should, however, be led 
much too far from the lucubrations of Mr. Maturin, if we 
were to follow this train of thought; and some of the ideas, 
which we are desirous of bringing to the recollection of the 
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reader, will find a place in the course of our examination of 
his work. . 

The public are in possession of our opinion on the Tr 
gedies of this writer; and we have now unequivocally to 
announce to them that ‘ Women; or, Pour et Contre,’ (a 
title of itself sufficient to impeach the good taste and good 
sense of the author,) is the worthy and legitimate successor of 
those faulty monsters, Bertram and Manuel. We shall give 
a general sketch of the story; accompanied by quotations 
from such scenes as we think are the most tolerably exe- 
cuted, and by strictures on the language, sentiments, and 
characters. 

A youth, of good fortune, is introduced to us on his arrival at 
the metropolis of Ireland: but that arrival is marked by one 
‘of the most improbable, abrupt, and violent events. He 
rescues a young lady, who has uttered a plaintive cry from a 
carriage, (as it enters the Phoenix Park!!!) and whom he 
pursues to the cottage of an old hag; described, as our 
readers will be pleased to remember, with all the horrible 
attributes of an Indian Squaw in a’war-dance. — At the turn- 
pike, the lady is met by her natural protector, after De Courcy 
(for no less than De Courcy is our hero) has held her for 
‘some time in his guardian-arms. A-propos to nothing, some 
time afterward, he meets her, as his first female acquaintance 
in Dublin, at Bethesda Chapel: a favourite resort of a 
Calvinistic sect, to which the fair incognita belongs. To 
expose the repellent and unsocial manners of this sect, who 
are called in derision, levelled at their own presumption, 
‘ evangelical,’ seems the main moral object of the writer ; 
and we grant that his design, had it been executed judiciously 
and fairly, would have been praiseworthy: but it is obvious 
that, to attain this purpose of discountenancing spiritual 
pride and gloomy superstition, the author must not on the 
one hand grossly overcharge the picture which he wishes to 
hold up to reprobation ; nor, on the other, must he omit to 
present a rational and amiable contrast, in the person of at 
least one specimen of pure and social Christianity. In both 
these points, Mr. Maturin has entirely failed. We aah enough 
of vice and folly, and mistaken principle, but where is the 
“ Allworthy” of the picture ? Where is the exemplar of na- 
tural unaffected goodness, cheered and supported by religion, 
and accessible to all the sweet charities of life? We must 
assert that, when the excesses and perversions of piety form a 
principal feature in any picture, good judgment and honest 
feeling ought to enforce the necessity of introducing a defence 
which may counterbalance the attach. . 
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Eva Wentworth (for such is the name that De Courcy 
worships as belonging to the goddess of his young idolatry) 
is yet in her earliest teens; and she lives in a brown-papered 
apartment, in which, at night, the candles with long unsnuffed 
wicks ‘ cast a dim religious light” on the folios of Calvinistic 
controversy that form the library and the delight of her uncle. 
After a considerable period of dull monotonous courtship, 
carried on in perfect silence and seemingly in utter abstrac- 
tion on the part of. the lady, an event happens to break the 
calm of this puddle of death and divinity; a calm which had 
only been enlivened before by the violent and ignorant de- 
clamations of a red-haired, raw-boned Calvinist, ycleped 
Mac Owen; who, it seems, is a loathsome aspirant to the 
hand of the speechless Eva. The event to which we allude 
is the arrival of Madame Dalmatiani, otherwise called Zaira, 
a celebrated actress and singer, in the city of Dublin. This 
fascinating personage forms either the ‘ Pour’ or the ‘ Contre’ 
in Mr. Maturin’s amorous mélange {/— but which, we are not 
able to decide: —nor do we by 4ny means believe that, if 
the author were startled by a sudden question to this effect, 
he could as instantly return a distinct answer. However this 
may be, Zaira’s earthly songs are the contrast to Eva’s 
“6 divine songs ;” Eva’s black ground of British velvet is in- 
tended to set off the glittering whiteness of Dalmatiani’s 
foreign pearls; the absorption of Eva in a narrow sphere of 
sectarism is to display the grand latitudinarianism of Zaira ; 
and the mere useful attainments of the one are designed to 
emblazon the superb decoration of belles lettres and the fine 
arts, which is appended to the petticoat of the other. 

So far, so good : — but — “ serz studiorum ! quive putetis ?” 
&c. &c. How can these harum-scarum authors imagine that 
the mere conception of a good plot is tantamount to the exe- 
cution of it? How can they mistake design for colouring, 
abilities for knowlege, and a sketch for a picture? The see- 
saw here attempted to be described, the play of contrasted 
character, cleverly kept up, might have afforded great de- 
light: but it is so perfectly wild and unmanageable in the 
hands of its inventor, (if he may be so called,) that it loses 
all its force in diffusion, and all its delicacy in abruptness : 
for both diffuse and abrupt is this novelist, in alternate suc- 
cession ; — now passing over most interesting events, without 
an effort to do them justice ; then at once plunging us into a 
sea of difficulties, out of which we may strugge at our leisure, 

De Courcy instantly falls in love with Zaira; and with 
some qualms of conscience, and visits to the brown-papered 
apartment, ** few and far between,” he maintains a regular 
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attendance at the literary, musical, elegant, illuminated, 
flower-woven, Circzean parties, of his dear Dalmatiani. In 
due process of time, but with striking suddenness of resolu- 
tion, he elopes with Zaira : — they set out on their travels; — 
and now the plot thickens, and rapidly (or at least we must 
rapidly follow it) advances to a conclusion. Eva writes her 
ungrateful swain a broken-hearted epistle, which in many 
parts is naturally and extremely touching ; and, indeed, if this 
author were not at times superior to his general strain, it 
would be impossible to pursue him far beyond the title-page 
to his second volume. Zaira is deserted at Paris; that is, 
she is less the object of attention than Eulalie De Touranges, 
a new flame of the fickle De Courcy ; who, by the way, is the 
most uninteresting, the most heartless, and the most handsome, 
hero of eighteen (for both he and Eva are perfect chickens) 
that we ever encountered. A Mr. Montgomery, who has 
frequently been introduced on the scene as a lover of Eva, but 
as resigning the pursuit to De Courcy, now appears at Paris, 
and informs: the hero that his forsaken mistress is at the point 
of death. De Courcy sets off, and arrives in time to see her 
before her dissolution: but Zaira, who follows, is too late for 
that purpose, having discovered Eva to be her daughter ; 
—a discovery simultaneously made with that of her own 
mother; who turns out to be neither more nor less than the 
Indian Squaw, or hideous mis-shapen hag, of the first adven- 
ture in the tale! — ‘To narrate these events in any greater 
fullness would exceed our limits; to explain them, probably, 
would puzzle the ingenuity of the author. How the mother 
of Zaira, who was so beautiful in youth, should grow into a 
miserable -second-harid Bartholomew-Fair Meg Merrilies, in 
her old age, is left to all-powerful imagination; and we have 
only space to add to this portion of our article that Zaira is 
still living ; that we have the concise epitaph of Charles De 
Courcy; and that Eva quits a scene for which she was always 
much too ztherial. ‘* Peace to her Manes!” 

It may, indeed, be easy to discover the original cause, the 
raison suffisante, of many of the author’s unsuccessful attempts. 
They are to be traced to the great success of some late Scotish 
novels; and in them we see the foundation not only of Zaira’s 
Trish-gypsey mother, but of the general endeavour to delineate 
the harsh features of Calvinism. - Mac Owen is but the faint 
echo of M‘somebody, whose name we forget, but whose 
character we well remember, in ‘ Old Mortality.” A fatal 
snare is laid for the efforts of inferior genius, by these bold 
and happy portraits of a first-rate raster. | 
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We would by no means deny considerable power te Mr. Ma- 
turin, as far as that power may be seen in the variety of his | 
materials, although not in the accuracy of his knowlege; and 
in the rapidity, although not in the elegance, of his move- 
ments, as the historian of fictitious events. His pervadin 
faults are too great suddenness of change in character, “a 
too coarse a daubing of colours thrown over all his descrip- 
tions. His story is thus rendered improbable; and: his lan- 
guage is debased by the grossest licence of construction and 
indistinetness of phraseology. His classical learning, also, 
is of the common kind, although manifestly dragged in for 
purposes of display ; and, we are convinced, by several plain 
indications, that he has not a sufficient reverence for the great 
names of poetical antiquity. “ Damnant quod non intelli- 
gunt” is the real clue to many modern opinions on this 
subject. 

We proceed to specify some of the numerous defects to 
which we have alluded; though our specification must be 
scanty indeed, compared with the demand for censure. We 
shall intermingle thé passages of which we approve. 

At page 122. of Vol. I. is one of those violations of pro- 
priety, from which a well-educated. reader will turn with dis- 
gust. ‘The passage begins with the words ‘ undraped figures,’ 
&c. &c.; and this is all that we chuse to say on the point. 
So also of the allusicn at pages 87, 88. Vol. I.; and still 
more of that at page 32. Vol. III. One of the most offensive 
faults in the work is the frequent repetition of the same 
terms in a. description, or the same cast of sentiment, ‘on 
the most particular occasions, in wholly different characters. 
Thus both Zaira and Eva observe that *‘ God is Love;’ 
(see also pages 139. and 152. Vol. III.;) and in many other 
unlikely matters these “ extremes meet,” as the author would 
contend, naturally enough, but, in our minds, much the 
reverse. Mr. M. himself, indeed, is one of these irre- 
concileable contrasts; for he, who, in the case of Eva and 
her Calvinistic circle, has endeavoured to discountenance the 
excesses of enthusiasm, runs into the wildest species of Me- 
thodism in the case of Zaira’s struggles for conversion, 
without allowing his heroine to be mad. The whole of that 
scene, and of Zaira’s subsequent reasonings on suicide, and 
farcically solemn preparations for that event, are in excessively 
bad taste; intending to be sublime, they are ludicrously 
bombastic. The character and class of this writer are ap- 
propriately and briefly designated by Horace; ‘ Professus 
grandia, turget.” 
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Still worse, if worse could be, we should deem that want of 
judgement and propriety which could leave unanswered the 
arguments of Cardonneau, a French atheistical philosopher, 
who does the rational and learned Zaira much harm; the 
author thus exposing the ignorant, a large portion of whom 
belong to the genus of novel-readers, to the chance of imbibing: 
the bane of doubt, without the antidote of conviction. — To 
return to Horace. Some remarks on this poet introduce a 
general condemnation of the antients, as devoid of feeling for 
the enjoyments of music and of memory! Diéi boni! * of 
music and of memory !’—and with the Grecian fables of the. 
wonders wrought by music before his eyes, with the Orpheus 
of Virgil, and the charming allusions of this and of number- 
Jess other writers of the golden age of poetry, whether in 
Greece or Rome, — with the well known eulogy on music in 
the Medea, —how could Mr. M. dare to make such an 
assertion ! ! 


“ Carmine Dit supert placantur, carmine Manes :” 


but whether any scholar will forgive this ignorant attack on 
his favourites, we cannot pretend to say; and we doubt 
whether the author himself, when he reflects some years 
hence on this and on much more important blemishes in 
his * Women,’ will be able to say with Martial, 


‘© Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vité posse priore frui.” 

Among these wnclassical mistakes, we scarcely know whe- 
ther it be worth while to mention one of a very different 
nature; namely, that a poem by Mr. Coleridge is attributed. 
to Mr. Wordsworth! If the author indeed had better taste, 
we might suppose him to reply, ‘ All’s one for that !” 


“© Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi !”” 
Who hates not Coleridge, Wordsworth may endure. 


Mr. Maturin also makes his beautiful blue-stocking, Zaira, 
assert that the antients do not mention moon-light in. their 
writings !— and, instead of quoting in answer the end of the 
eighth book of the Iliad, or the * celo fulgebat Luna sereno” 
of Horace, he talks of the “* Diffugére nives” of that poet; 
an ode which contains nothing but a general and philosophical 
reference to the moon; without attempting or thinking of any 
picturesque beauty in the passage, 

‘© Damna tamen celeres reparant ceelestia Lune.” 


In the same unfortunate scene, this aukward and super- 
ficial citer of the classics (who come at his call, like powerful 
ghosts, to overwhelm a feeble but audacious magician) _ 
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of his heroine tracing a subject from Horace to Ovid !—nearly 
such a range as she might have taken from Dryden to Otway 
— who lived at the same time, and at opposite sides of the 
same street. ‘* Here lives John Dryden,” &c. 

We turn with pleasure to a pretty little description of the 
school that was formed and managed by Eva. The dramatis 
persone are Montgomery, De Courcy, Eva, and children: 


‘ Tothe school they went, but that was not the place to deve- 
lope De Courcy’s heart. Eva was indeed there, with dishevelled 
hair, flushed cheek, and busy finger, pointing out lessons, and 
cutting out work \for her little scholars, whose eyes, and fingers, 
and tongues, moving all in concert with hers, and all directed to 
her, mingled the singular appearance of eager intelligence with 
that of automatal mechanism. To Montgomery she appeared like 
our first mother, binding up the straggling and decaying groupes 
of flowers, and teaching them to bloom (Montgomery added 
mentally) unto life eternal.— To De Courcy she appeared — very 
unlike Zaira. 

‘ The business of clothing, teaching to work, and instructing to 
read, sounds beautiful and sublime in reading and theory, particu- 
larly when a beautiful girl, not fifteen, is the maitresse, and ten little 
orphans are half of them on her lap, and half of them at her feet; 
but the detail—the detail—no one but Eva herself could have 
patience with them—De Courcy certainly could not.— Their 
dullness, their blunders, their stitches, taken horizontally, perpen- 
dicularly, diagonally, when they should have been taken in any and 
every other direction—their horrible confusion of the most 
sacred names in their religious lessons, — appalling to Eva’s ears, 
revolting to Montgomery’s, and ludicrous to De Courcy’s — their 
dirty hair, nails, stockings, and skirts of stuff-frocks, for which 
they were gently and vainly rebuked by Eva, while they gazed at 
her with stupid eyes, fixed immoveably on the spotless white of her 
drapery — their looks speaking the concentrated spirit of childish 
envy, without a wish or thought of imitation —their Badel of 
brogues, where the drawling Munster accent was holding vain and 
perpetual war with the angular and exalted cadence of the North 
— All this, and more, and worse than all this— worse than 
“ fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived” — worse than could 
be imagined except by Eva, or some one in her situation, burst all 
at once on De Courcy’s eyes, ears, and other senses. ‘‘ Cana 
woman be more delightfully employed ?”’ said Montgomery, as 
they retired. 

‘De Courcy said, “ Certainly not.””— But he thought she 
might, more delightfully for himself at least —a kind of refined 
selfishness had been stealing over him since his first acquaintance 
with Zaira.’ 


Yet this said Zaira is represented as every thing that is 
virtuous and sublime; as charitable in the midst of luxury, 
and self-denying amid all the temptations to enjoyment. ' She 
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is, in a word, a Platonist in a theatre; as Evais a nun, out 
of a nunnery. 

We meet with passages in a letter from a Mr. Asgill, (whose 
character is the most sensible sketch in the book,) which we 
read with equal surprize and displeasure. We cannot con- 
ceive how M - Maturin, as the countryman of Miss O’Neil, 
whose virtues are the groundwork and the glory of her talents, 
can have brought himself to pronounce such a sweeping con- 
demnation of the characters of actresses. If he should say, 
‘‘ These are only arguments in the mouth of an advocate 
against an imprudent marriage,” he who has been so unusually 
connected with the stage should have taken some opportunity 
to counteract, or to modify, the unmitigated censure of his 
very wisest and best character, passed on a profession which 
has produced, and is producing, many of the fairest orna- 
ments of domestic life, as well as those who form the delight 
of the public. 

Among the grosser improbabilities of incident, we may 
mention the dream of Eva that she sees Zaira and De Courcy 
on a hill together, and that her lover tramples on her as he 
is getting into a carriage; — a dream that takes place at the 
very same time at which De Courcy fancies that he sees, with 
his eycs open, and broad-awake, exactly the same objects. 
This is not the only instance of such grotesque absurdity in 
these volumes. The delirious dreams of several of the sick 
persons are really too mad for pleasant perusal; and how any 
author can delight in this anatomical exhibition of human 
ravings, we are at a loss to conceive. People familiarly 
fancying themselves in Hell, and other horrors of this nature, 
ought not to be tolerated in the literature ofa civilized nation. 
Indeed, a very indecent because a very familiar use, and on 
the most worldly occasions, is made of the texts of Scripture 
throughout the present work ; — and on this subject we observe 
also a curious mistake ; to which we advance; hoping that a hint 
will be sufficient for a clergyman on such a matter as the fore- 
going. How could he relate the anecdote at pages 58, 59. of 
Vol. III. ? Eva, and Mrs. Wentworth, her aunt, are described 
as shocked by the frequent use of the name of the Deity in 
Milton: yet it seems not only unlikely but out of the ques-. 
tion that any Calvinistic hearers should be so shocked : — 
familiarity with the awful name of the Creator, and with his 
attributes, seeming to be one of the first characteristics of that 
coarse mode of religion which is properly called Calvinism. 

At page 127. of Vol. II., Eva at length is led into a most 
engaging confession of her love for De Courcy: but the in- 
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sensible wretch makes no return ! — and from this moment it 
is impossible to care what becomes of him. 


We shall present the reader with another scene or two 
from this extraordinary farrago. 


De Courcy has been to the theatre, where his delight in 
witnessing the dramatic powers of Zaira has been greatly in- 
terrupted by the loud whispers and pointings which marked 
him out as her future husband. — As he rambles through the 
streets, he finds himself opposite to the Evangelical Meeting 
House; and, seeing lights in the windows, he remembered 
that he had heard from Eva that she intended to be there that 
evening, to assist at the rehearsal of some sacred music, which 
was to be performed on the next day, accompanied by a ser- 
mon, for the relief of widows and orphans, Xc. 


‘ Thus the same sentiments led Zaira to the theatre, and Eva 
to the place of worship. They were both exercising their talents 
for the purpose of benevolence ; but this unity of object was the 
only thing in which they agreed. Which of them was best em- 
ployed? Or was not hadit the only difference between them? 
Charles could not answer these questions, but his feelings were 
touched by the contrast. 

‘ He entered the meeting-house; the congregation had dis- 
persed (all but the private singers, who remained to practise ;) the 
lights, too,ex¢ept a very few near the organ, where the singers stood, 
were all extinguished, so that the building was very dark. Round 
the organ there was a strong blaze of light, stronger from the con- 
trast. Charles could see all the figures distinctly, though quite in- 
visible to them from the darkness that filled the body of the chapel. 
They sung some hymns, and their solemn quiet harmony, without 
applause, the echoes dying through the empty aisles, soothed and 
schaletehend him. It was like a fine twilight after a burning day. 

‘ De Courcy felt as if his musical perceptions and his sensibility 
of nature were delightfully mingled. He felt this music to be 
like ‘‘ the pleasant time, the cool, the silent.”? The music sud- 
dnly changed ; they sung the Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah. 
The solemnity of the wel!-selected words, — the sublimity of the 
harmony, —the awful repetition of the sounds, “ for ever and 
ever — Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” forcing the idea of eternity on 
the mind by their endless recurrence, thrilled through De Courcy’s 
heart. And when the sweet and powerful voice of Eva, sustain- 
ing the upper part, dwelt on the ascending notes, repeating, 
‘© King of Kings, and Lord of Lords;” while all the other parts 
continued the ceaseless, solemn iteration, ‘*‘ for ever, and ever,” 
De Courcy felt as if he listened to the songs of angels. 

‘ There was nothing round him to disturb or divide the impres- 
sion on his senses or his mind ; ~ no crowds, no bravo’s, no glare 
of lights, no stifling and yet intoxicating heat. He was alone al- 
most in darkness, and the figures so far above him, the light falling 
on them alone, and the unearthly music, exalted him for some 
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moments beyond himself. He saw Eva separated from him high 
in a region of light and harmony, uttering in these awful words a 
last farewell, and returning to that God from whom her rash and 
unhappy love had divided her for a season. 

* « Am I then losing her ?” he exclaimed, with horror. 

‘ « For ever and ever,” repeated the voices, —‘* For ever and 
ever !” 

‘ The lights swam before his eyes. He retired to a remoter 
part of the chapel, and, kneeling on the ground, prayed to Al- 
mighty God, to enlighten his understanding, and to touch his 
heart ; and enable him, in this awful crisis of his life, to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good. Alas! he did not know, that when 
we implore God to search our hearts, it is because we dread to 
search them ourselves. He prayed fervently, indeed, and wept ; 
but when we make our imagination the interpreter between the 
Deity and us, its oracles are not always infallible. He prayed 
that his passions might be subdued ; but perhaps, like St. Augus- 
tine, he wished that his prayers might not be heard too soon.’ 


We think it will be allowed that much of this description 
manifests a force and a pathos, which deserved a better con- 
clusion than a stale joke about St. Augustine; and that it 
would have been well if the humorous idea (for such only can 
we call it) of the frequent repetitions of the chorus ‘ forcing 
the idea of eternity upon the mind’ had been omitted. 

Now that we touch on the point of humour, we are bound 
to confess that Mr. Maturin seems to excel greatly, and even 
with national felicity, in this truly Irish qualification; and we 
shall specify some of his luckiest hits, in this manner. 


Mr. Wentworth’s Carriage. | 


‘. The Wentworths kept a plain brown carriage’ (to match the 
brown-papered room, we suppose,) ‘ drawn by two sleek horses; 
they advertised for a serious coachman, and they had got one, a 
very grave man, who had been converted, secundum artem, years 
before ; and for the horses, they knew their way to Bethesda, 
without a driver.’ ‘ 

. The Chrostianity of Mac Owen. 


« Mac Owen had been pressing the new convert (a man of gigan- 
tic size, who is called the dade, in allusion to his conversion,) for a 
test of his faith ; for he had no idea of a man’s having any religion 
unless he could specify it under a particular denomination, and 
signify his creed by a kind of free-masonic sign, technical and de- 
cisive. This the convert refused, it seems; and as the young men 
came in, he was bellowing, with a cup of tea in his hand, which he 
was spilling in the trepidation of his rage, — ‘‘ No, Sir— no, Sir— 
never, never. I will neither be Catholic or Protestant, Arminian 
or Calvinist.” 

‘ “ Don’t put Arminian first,” said Mr. Wentworth. 

* He went on. —* Neither Trinitarian or Arian — neither Uni- 


vetsalist or Particularist. No, Sir.— Sir, I will be a Christian. — 
Yes, 
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Yes, I will be a Christian, (foaming with passion.) I will —I will 
be a Christian.” And his voice was actually a roar, and he 
thumped the table in the fury of his vociferation and the eager- 
ness of his orthodoxy. 

‘ « Good God!” said De Courcy to himself.’ 


De Courcy and Montgomery had been present at this well- 
imagined scene. 


The Christianity of Mr. Wentworth. 

‘ “ T will stay, said Eva, to convince'you that my fears are not 
artificial,” (fears excited by a thunder-storm,) “ and that I never 
yielded to them without the utmost struggle I was capable of.” 

‘ She was interrupted by Mr. Wentworth’s loud, harsh, untune- 


able voice, ‘* crooning” over some lines of Watts, proper to be re- 
cited during a thunder-storm : — 


‘© We shout to hear thy thunders roll, 
And echo to our father’s voice.” 


— And, as he was shouting in loud echo, leaning magnanimously 
against the window, a strong flash of lightning struck directly 
across his sight, and, clapping his hands before Ris eyes, with an 
exclamation little short of profane, he hurried out ef the room.’ 


We could select a passage in which Mrs. Wentworth, who 
is generally represented as very superior to the beings around 
her, addresses De Courcy with a violence and a venom which 
are wholly of this earth: but we had rather turn to a lively 
and diverting scene in. which Lady Longwood, a heartless 
fashionable, is described as pushing the very moderate musi- 
cal talents of her daughter Honoria, at a party at which 
Zaira sings. When they have sung a duet together, her 


ladyship thus “runs riot” on some goodnatured expressions 
of Zaira : 


‘ « Oh, my dear, dear Madame Dalmatiani !” said Lady Long- 
wood, catching both her hands with eager delight, * how you do 
enchant me! Could I have imagined my poor timid Honoria would 
have obtained such flattering applause — and from you ?” 

¢ Zaira looked at her for a moment with silent amazement, and 
then recollected herself enough to praise Honoria as much as her 
conscience would let her. But her own thoughts were quite 
enough for Lady Longwood; and she glided away to repeat to her 
wondering, weary, incredulous audience Zaira’s raptures about her 

r Honoria. 

¢« Dear creature,”’ said she, throwing her arm on Honoria’s 
bare broad shoulders in a fine Sevigné style, «* how timid she is ! — 
these praises quite overpower her —I feel her little heart beating 
so this moment.” 

¢ « Oh, mamma!” cried the timid Honoria, twisting herself in 
no graceful attitude from under the fostering arm, “ that odious 
bracelet of yours; it has torn my neck, and now you have got it 
entangled in my hair.” 

$ And, 
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* And, lo! as Honoria spoke, her mother’s arm was too hastily 
withdrawn, and suspended to it hung an exquisitely turned ring- 
let, that had been carelessly, too carelessly it seems, twisted 
among the artificial flowers, and was — as artificial as they. Lady 
Longwood, “ no whit dismayed,’’ joined another circle; and 
hiding her involuntary “ rape of the lock” in her ridicule, can- 
vassed so successfully, that she was deputed to wait on Zaira with 
the entreaties for one more delightful air, which was to conclude 
the happiest evening they had ever passed.’ 


' This may be somewhat highly coloured: but it is a 
tolerably just picture of the frivolity, forwardness, and affecta- 
tion of too many such scenes in real life; especially in that 
sort of mixed and second-hand circle of gentility which is here 
described. _ 

We would gladly leave as favourable an impression as jus- 
tice will permit, on the minds of our novel-reading friends, 
with regard to Mr. Maturin’s abilities for success in this de- 
partment, —which, if he will take more pains, and “ behave a 
little more distinctly” in future, is not impossible ; and we 
therefore close our citations with a part of Eva’s dying ad- 
dresses to her relatives. If the conduct of this young lady had 
been as rational, and as consistent with her religious prin- 
ciples, as some of these last sayings are pious and sensible, 
we should not have complained of the want of active contrast 
to the figures of false religion with which the book abounds. 
Let the author, however, make what atonement he can for 
this defect; and let us try to forget the sudden and unnatural 
intrusion of the retired and nunnish Eva at a fashionable toilet, 
a fashionable dinner-party, and a crowded theatre, in the 


calm, and dignified, and truly Christian advice contained in 
the following passage : 


¢«¢ My dear uncle,” said the dying Christian; ‘¢ the language 
of man is as ‘the dust of the balance’ to me now. Reality, 
reality is dealing with me. Iam on the verge of the grave, and all 
‘the wretched distinctions that have kept men at war for centuries 
seem to me as nothing. I know that ‘salvation is of grace 
through faith, and, knowing that, I am satisfied.. Oh, my dear 
uncle, I am fast approaching that place where there is neither 
¢ Jew or Greek, barbarian or Scythian, bondman or free, but 
Christ is all, and in all.’ Speak no more of points which I can- 
not understand; but feel witi me that the religion of Christ isa 
religion of the soul — that its various denominations (which T have 
heard so often discussed, and with so little profit,) are of light 
avail, compared with its vital predominance over our hearts and 
lives. I call,” said she, collecting her hollow voice to utter the 
words strongly, — ** I call two awful witnesses to my appeal — 
the hour of death and the day of judgment — they are witnesses 
against all the souls that live. Oh, my dear, dear uncle, how will 


you 
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you stand their testimony ? You have heard much of the language 
of religion, but I fear you have yet to learn its power.’ She 
paused ; for, dim as her eyes were hourly growing, she could see 
the tears running fast down Wentworth’s rugged cheeks,’ 


It was our intention to point out many of the faults of lan- 
guage which vitiate the style of these volumes: but we must 
here terminate our critique, for several sufficient reasons. — 
We shall only observe that many whole paragraphs, ex- 
ceeding the Johnsonian ¢rzads in number as much as they fall 
beneath them in energy, are more like lists or inventories of 
detached particulars than connected sentences; that, besides 
many similar faults, ¢ would’ is substituted for ‘ should’ through- 
out the work ; that some few of the would-be learned quotations 
are as incorrectly given as the following, 

‘© Moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos”, 


where any classical ear will readily discover the different ca- 
dence and delicacy from those of the original; and that a 
beautiful little passage from Burns is made perfect nonsense 
by reading 

‘¢ Never met and never parted.” 


Still, it would be unjust to conclude without acknow- 
ledging that this novel, in spite of all its glaring defects, is 
capable of amusing an idle hour, though we cannot discern 
any human profit likely to accrue from it.—We should add 
that it exhibits a Madame St. Maur, a Frenchwoman 2 toute 
outrance ; yet, notwithstanding this universal sin of overcharg- 
ing the colours of character, (a vice perhaps borrowed from 
stage-practice,) Madame St. Maur is one of the best sup- 


ported personages in this prolonged exhibition of three tomes 
of romance. | 





Art. VII. Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, by Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. (Vol. III.) Part II. 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; Section II.  4to. 
pp.822. 4l.14s.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 

Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, by 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. (Vol. 1V.) Part the Second; 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. Section the Third. To 
which is added a Supplement respecting the Author’s Journey 
from Constantinople to Vienna, containing his Account of the 
Gold Mines of Transylvania and Hungary. 4to. pp. 735. 
4l. 148. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies.  _ 

Hye followed Dr. Clarke in his successive peregrinations 

through Russia, Egypt, and Palestine, we now take 
up the pen to report the third and fourth vgyumes of his 
work. 
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work. In his third, which, ponderous as it is, he calls a 
‘ section,’ we have an account of a secorid visit to Egypt ;' of 
a survey of part of the Grecian Archipelago; of Athens; 
and, finally, of the eastern part of the Peloponnesus. Vol. IV. 
(also a Section !) is appropriated to the central and northern 
part of Greece, with that portion of Turkey and Hungary 
which comes under the eye of a traveller proceeding trom 
Constantinople to Vienna. This volume is by much the 
more interesting of the two, and it shall therefore occupy a 
larger portion of our pages. 

Our report of the second volume of Dr. C.’s travels closed 
(M.R.. vol. Ixix.) with his return from Jerusalem to Acre: 
the third begins by relating the circumstances of his passage 
from Acre to Egypt in the autumn of 1801; after which he 

ives an account of a voyage up the Nile to Cairo; of Cairo 
itself; of the Pyramids; of the voyage down from Cairo to 
Rosetta, and from Rosetta to Alexandria. Descriptions of 
Egypt have lately been so frequent, that we are little disposed 
to enlarge on this part of the work, and prefer to accom= 
pany Dr. C. in his survey of Greece. From Alexandria he 
proceeded to Cos, the well-known birth-place of Hippocrates, 
and visited successively the islands of Patmos, Paros, and 
Naxos. At Patmos, he made a valuable literary purchase from 
the monks; and at Paros he had an opportunity of observing 
the marble quarries, as well as surveying the celebrated grotto 
in the adjacent island of Antiparos. Naxos is better peopled 
than either, containing about 18,000 inhabitants. He visited 
also some smaller islands ; and, though much embarrassed b 
the deficient skill of his nautical conductors, he reached the 
shore of Attica, and landed at the Pirzeus. Here he enters 
on an account of Athens, but abstains from dwelling on 
monuments already described, and confines himself to matters 
that are new in point of discovery or of observation. His 
remarks at this period of his journey relate chiefly to the 
Parthenon, the Pnyx, the Arch of Adrian, and the Odéum 
of Regilla. | oe 

Leaving Athens for an interval, Dr. Clarke and his fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Cripps, proceeded by sea to the opposite coast 
of Argolis; a passage in which, short as it was, they ex- 

erienced considerable annoyance from the ignorance of their 
Greek pilot. Landing near the site of the antient Epidaurus, 
they first directed their course to the Hieron, or ruins of the 
temple of Esculapius, a spot of considerable interest on ac- 
count of the existing remains of a They next visited 
Nauplia, (the Napoli di Romania of ordinary maps,) a town 
remarkable for its secure harbour, but subject to an unhealthy 
. atmosphere 
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atmosphere. Proceeding to the northward, they saw the 
ruins of the antient city of Tirynthus, and admired the massy 
architecture known by the name of Cyclopean, which consists 
of vast masses of stone erected above each other without 
cement, and apparently bidding defiance to the ravages of 
time. This is the architecture both of the walls of the cit- 
adel of Mycenze, and of that large sepulchral mound to 
which has been given the name of the tomb of: Agamemnon. 
At Argos, Dr. Clarke found little to reward his inquiries, 
and Nemea did not present any thing more interesting. 
Sicyon is attractive as well by its ruins as by the prospect en- 
joyed from its elevated position ; a prospect, however, greatly 
inferior to the extensive and delightful view from the citadel 
of Corinth. There, a number of interesting objects — Par- 
nassus, Helicon, and Cithszeron;— Athens and its Par- 
thenon ;— and in another direction, the mountains of the 
Peloponnesus ; — all lie extended before the spectator, and 
seem almost to justify the enthusiastic exclamation of 
Wheeler, “ that it is the most agreeable prospect this world 
can give.” 

Attacks of fever having prevented Dr. C. from penetrating 
into Arcadia and Laconia, although satisfied that, as far as 
the inhabitants were regarded, no danger would have been 
incurred, the remainder of Vol. III. is occupied with his re- 
turn to Attica. He was fortunate enough to discover ruins 
near the port of Schsnus, on the southern shore of the 
isthmus of Corinth; and he is of opinion that they can be-no 
others than those of the Isthmian town, the scene of the cele- 
brated games. He also recognized here a theatre, a stadium, 
and the remains of a temple of Neptune. Here, however, 
ends Dr. C.’s survey of the Morea; which, though extended 
with his usual diffuseness over a great number of pages, is 
evidently a very limited and partial report ; presenting nothing 
like the stock of facts contained in Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary *, 
or in Vaudoncourt’s late publication. + 

At Megara, Dr. C. did not find any ruins worth notice, but 
Eleusis possesses the vestiges of two temples, one. of Ceres, 
another of Neptune; together with several arches of an 
aqueduct, and part of a paved road. We have here an 
interesting account of the plan adopted to remove a statue 
of Ceres that had long been allowed to lie on the ground: 
our travellers succeeded, with very slender means, in getting 
this massy relic conveyed to Athens; but the ultimate result, 





* See Rev, Vol. Ixv. N.S. p- 371. 
+ See Rev. Vol. ixxxiii, p.225. 
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as some of the superstitious inhabitants predicted on the spot, 
was unfortunate, the vessel on board of which it was embarked 
being wrecked off the coast of England. | 

Dr. C. now came back to Athens, and was there at the time 
when Lord ey agents were committing their architectural 
depredations : he joins cordially in censuring a conduct which 
is said to have drawn on us much odium on the part of 
foreigners; and he notices, in affecting terms, the distress of 
the Disdar or governor of the citadel, when obliged to witness 
the spoliation of the Parthenon. One of the Metopes was 
raised from its station between the Triglyphs: but the work- 
men, cadeavouring to give it a position adapted to the pro- 
jecting line of descent, loosened a part of the adjoining 
masonry, and down came the fine masses of Pentelican marble, 
scattering their white fragments among the ruins. The Disdar 
could no longer restrain himself; he shed a tear and exclaimed 
Tédos ! positively declaring that nothing should induce him to 
consent to any farther dilapidation of the building. He had 
not, however, the power or the firmness to adhere to his re- 
solution; he was poor, and had a family to support; so that 
a present in money, and splendid promises, induced him to 
allow all the finest pieces of sculpture belonging to the Par- 
thenon to be taken down. 

The Appendix to Vol. III. contains some observations on 
Acre and Djezzar Pacha, from the MS. journal of the late 
Colonel Squire, an officer in our engineer-service. It has 
likewise a catalogue of books printed in modern Greek at 
Venice for circulation in Greece: of which an extra pro- 
portion are theological. The Appendix concludes with a com- 
parative statement of the temperature in England, and in the 
countries visited by the author. — In point of ornaments, this 
volume, though not quite so rich as its predecessors, is by no 
means deficient: the principal engravings are a view of Pom- 
pey’s pillar near Alexandria; the obelisk of Heliopolis near 
Cairo; the Parthenon at Athens; and the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius in that city: with others of con- 
siderable interest, such as (p. 136.) the entrance to one of 
the pyramids, and (p. 286.) the catacombs of Necropolis at 
Alexandria. 

We are now to forsake the beaten ground of Athens, and 
to acccompany Dr. C. in his farther peregrinations, first to the 
central and northern part of Greece, and subsequently to 
Constantinople and Hungary. Without finding more to com- 
mend in point of composition in this than in other divisions 
of his labours, it would be unfair to withhold from his final 


volume the praise of very considerable interest on the score 
of 
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of information. Dr. C. was stimulated to active inquiry in 
one part of this journey by a predilection for the scenes of 
memorable events ; while, in the conclusion of his tour,‘ we 
mean when traversing Hungary, he was fortunate enough to 
procure information, “particularly with regard to the mines, of 
a more explicit and accurate nature than that which falls to 
the lot of ordinary travellers. 

The provinces of Greece described in Vol. IV. are Attica, 
Beeotia, Phocis, Thessaly, and part of Macedon. We were 
tempted to begin our extracts with a passage relative to a v 
interesting tract of country on the borders of Attica and 
Beeotia, which Dr. C. considers as the antient Plain of 
Tanagra, and where he also obtained a number of antient 
medals: but we must proceed to the scene of Grecian battles. 

Plataa. —'To the south of Thebes, at a distance of about six 
miles, (or two hours,) stands the village of Plata&na, near to 
which is the source of the Asopus; a stream dignified by Greek 
writers with the name of a river, but which is more properly 
a winter-torrent, its channel being in summer either totally 
dry or so slightly filled as to escape the notice of the passing: 
traveller. When on this spot, Dr. C. was near the scene of 
the celebrated battle of Plataea, and was soon enabled to cor-’ 
rect the very erroneous description of the localities published 
by Abbé Barthélémy; who, with the usual credulity of a 
Frenchman, has deduced the Asopus by two imaginary chan- 
nels through an imaginary valley. ‘The peasants have still a 
tradition of a sreat battle having been fought here in some 
former age; and they profess to have ascertained the place where 
the conflict was hottest, by its greater comparative fertility, 
and by various pieces of iron, lead, and other relics which they 
still occasionally find on the spot. The vicinity of loft 
mountains makes this district subject to falls of snow; and, 
on the morning after Dr. C. had slept there, the ground was 
clothed with a milk-white covering, as if to confirm the ac- 
curacy of Thucydides: who relates that a great quantity of 
snow fell in the memorable night when the Plateeans left their 
city and fled to Athens, after having first taken the road to 
Thebes in order to deceive their besiegers. 

Leuctra and Pharsalia.— Dr. C. makes no attempt to de- 
scribe these celebrated battles, but visited the ruins of the 
towns adjacent to both. Judging from the variety of monu- 
ments still remaining in the shape of temples, walls, and frag- 
ments of marble, Leuctra must have been a considerable 
place; and of the identity of the site it seems not reasonable 
to doubt, the inhabitants still calling the place by the name of 
Leftra, or Lefca. In the plain of Pharsalia, the scene of 
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action, though now overgrown with cotton, is still indicated 
by a fumulus, and is placed beyond uncertainty by the course 
of the river Enipeus, between which and the town of Pharsa 
this decisive conflict took place. Pharsa contains nearly 2000 
houses, and the ruins in its neighbourhood are called by the 
current name of Paleo-castro, 

Marathon. — The village of Marathon is situated amid beau- 
tiful mountain-scenery at the distance of 20 miles from Athens, 
standing at the entance of a plain which extends thence to 
the sea, and is traversed by the rivulet Charadrus, now known 
by the name of Charadra, or in some parts by that of Key- 
nurios Potamos, or ‘ New River.’ The spectator, when placed 
on the mountain behind the village, beholds on the one 
hand a conspicuous tumulus raised over the Athenians who 
fell in this memorable battle; while, farther on, he dis- 
covers the bay in which the Persian army landed; and, close 
to the coast, the fatal marsh which impeded their flight and 
was the cause of a prodigious slaughter. Before the battle, 
the hostile armies_were encamped at little more than a mile 
from each other, having probably the Charadrus between 
them: the loss sustained by the Greeks was chiefly in their 
centre, on the spot where the engagement seems to have begun, ~ 
and at the distance of nearly two miles from the marsh to 
which the Persians were driven in their flight. This marsh is 
skirted by a narrow pass, running as at Thermopyle along 
the base of a mountain; so that the fugitives who could not 
escape by the path were necessarily driven into the swamp, 
which, though overgrown with reeds and bulrushes, has evi- 
dently great depth both of water and mud. The tumulus or 
monument raised to the Athenians is 180 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base, and in height nearly 30 feet. Curiosity 
having long been excited by the magnitude of this structure, 
@ section of its central part was made twenty years ago: but it 
led to no other discovery than that of a quantity of arrow- 
heads formed of common flint, which, having been protected 
from the action of the atmosphere, are not, in spite of their 
great antiquity, in any degree decomposed or discoloured. To 
accomplish any discovery of importance, it would evidently be 
necessary to carry the excavation below the surface of the ad- 

jacent ground; as the weight of so vast a cone must, in the 
course of so many centuries, have necessarily pressed down- 
wards whatever was deposited at its base. The neighbouring 
‘part of the plain presents the remains of two other monu- 
ments; one of which is supposed to be the éumulus of the 
Plateans, the only auxiliaries of the Athenians on this me- 
morable day: the second, the triumphal building erected in 
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honour of Miltiades. Other parts of the plain exhibit Ma- 
rathonian relics; fragments of sepulchres and architectural 


pillars being visible on both sides of the Charadrus, and even 
to the borders of the marsh. : 


Thebes. — ‘The approach to Thebes was marked by the en- 
trance of the travellers into its spacious plain; surrounded, like 
the plains of almost every other city of Greece, with beautiful 
mountain-scenery. The month was December, and the ridges 
of Parnassus and Helicon shone conspicuous in their snow 
covering. These, says Dr.C., are the scenes for the painter 
and the poet; heaven and earth seemed to be brought toge- 
ther; and the clouds, collected in volumes of inconceivable 
splendour, came rolling around the bases of the mountains : — 
there is no example that ‘in any country, uniformly flat and 
monophanous, like Scythia or Belgium, the fire of imagination 
has ever kindled.’ ‘The remains of Thebes, at least those 
within the walls, are very insignificant: but the mounds and 


ramparts recall to the spectator a forcible impression of its 
former grandeur. 


‘ A very correct topography of antient Thebes might be com- 
posed from the traces still discernible. The situation of its seven 
gates might be ascertained: and as a beginning of this part of the 
work, it will be evident that the entrance, near to which these 
inscriptions were found, was that called, from the fountain we have 
mentioned, * the Crenzan Gate.” The city was demolished, it is 
true, above two thousand years ago, when Alexander invaded 
Greece : but since its restoration by Cassander, very little was done 
to it which could possibly alter the appearance of its dykes and ram- 
parts: upon these, time has little influence; and their situation and 
torm serve to point out the position of the gates. Thebes was al- 
most a deserted village in the age of Strabo: but Pausanias says 
its seven gates remained in his time; and he has written rather a 
copious account of its antiquities. The present town appears to 
occupy little more than the site of the old Cadmean Acropolis ; 
which is the opinion of Wheeler, and of Pococke: and in the har- 
monious adjustment of those masses which remain, belonging to 
the antient walls, we saw enough to convince us that the story of 
Amphion was no fable; for it was a very antient custom to carry on 
immense labour by an accompaniment of music and singing. The 
custom indeed stil exists both in Egypt and in Greece.’ — 

‘ The Stadium will doubtless be hereafter discovered, and the 
future knowledge of its situation will serve as a beacon guiding to 
the buried vestiges of the Gymnasium and the Temple. In this 
edifice there were colossal statues of Hercules and Minerva in Pen- 
telican marble, the workmanship of Alcamanes. It is therefore al- 
most impossible, that the antiquities enumerated by Pausanias can 
have been all removed from the ruins of a city placed at such a 
distance from the coast, and so remote from the mili opera- 
tions of the Romans after the age of the Antonines, and from all 
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those means which afforded to them a facility of ransacking the 
Grecian cities for works of art; neither is it likely that Thebes has 
been despoiled of its valuable remains to serve as building mate- 
rials for the Turks; because there is no place near enough to 
render it a convenient object of resort for such a supply; and 
Turks are not likely to use extraordinary exertions upon any occa- 
sion of this nature. The probable conclusion therefore must be, 
that within the mosques, baths, and dwellings of its present in- 
habitants, and, above all, beneath the soil now occupied by the 
town and by the suburbs, many of its antiquities lie concealed 


from observation.’ 

Mount Helicon.—In crossing this far-famed mountain, 
Dr. C. was so fortunate as to discover the antient road or 
path leading from Leuctra and Thespia first to Ascra, the 
birth-place of Hesiod, and finally to Lebadéa on the other 
side of the mountain. This track being unfit for carriages, 
and being used only by the country-people, has gone wholly 
out of repair, and has become little else than a mountain- 
pee By following it, the travellers gradually ascended 

ount Helicon, and arrived in about an hour at the little 
monastery of St. Nicholo, situated within a sheltered recess, 
and not inferior, in beauty of prospect, to the romantic re- 
treats of Swisserland. Nothing interrupts the silence of this 
solitude but the humming of bees, and the sound of the water 

shing from a fountain in the side of a rock. ‘This, says 
Dr. C., can be no other than the fountain Aganippe, pour- 
ing its little stream into the adjacent rivulet of Permessus; 
while the grove formed by the surrounding mountain must be 
the spot appropriated, in the classic days of Greece, to the 
celebration of the Mécsa, or games of the Muses. Higher 
up the mountain, at the distance of two miles and a half from 
this part, is the fountain Hippocrene; and the view from this 
celebrated region takes in not only the greater portion of Beeotia, 
but Parnassus, Cithzron, and the towering summits of Eubcea. 
The village of Sagara, supposed to be the antient Ascra, is 
situated in a deep valley, amid lofty rocks, in which are vari- 
ous fountains and streams. It stands on the banks of a river: 
but extensive ruins are not to be expected ; because Ascra had 
ceased to be a place of population so early as the time of 
Pausanias. — Ascending from this village, the travellers pur- 
shed their course among stupendous rocks, and, proceeding 
as before by a rough and narrow passage, gained the summit 
of Helicon, from which the prospect is delightful; the eye 
ranging over the plains of Lebadéa, Chezronéa, and Orcho- 
menus, while the mountain-scenery undulates like the swellin 
of the sea all the way to Parnassus. It is no'small addition 
to the gratification of the traveller to reflect that the rustic 
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inhabitants of these retreats are innocent and inoffensive in 
their habits. 

Manners of the Albanians. — It has been the policy of the 
Turkish government to introduce Albanians from Epirus into 
the southern parts of Greece, ever since a serious alarm of the 
revival of antient independence was excited by the co-opera- 
tion of Russia. The Albanians of Epirus are in many respects 
different from the great body of the Greeks: but those of the 
central part, such as Boeotia and Phocis, are the descendants 
of old settlers; they speak modern Greek, like the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and bear a much more civilized character 
than the immediate subjects of Ali Pacha. Dr. C. gives an 
account (p. 80.) of an * interesting conversation’ with them, 
and of their hospitable reception of him. He perceived, he 
says, ‘ that these poor peasants are not so entirely ignorant of 
the antient renown of their country, or of its present re- 
sources, as might be supposed. They said, that the land 
they cultivated had once been tilled by a race of famous war- 
riors; and that it would be found now, as formerly, full of 
heroes, if a leader were to present himself.’ 


‘ Neocorio, near the ruins of Thespia, Dec. 8th.— We passed the 
night, as we had done at Platind, in the midst of Albanians, 
stretched around a hearth upon the same floor with us; their cattle 
occupying one half of the room, and the family the other. The 
same simplicity appeared in all things relating to their manner of 
life, —the same disinterested hospitality and cleanliness: for al- 
though the best Albanian cottage has no hole in the roof whereby 
the smoke from the hearth may escape, yet the walls and the 
floor, being covered with clay or plaister constantly swept, are so. 
perfectly clean, that neither vermin nor dirt of any kind can be 
harboured ; nor is there in these dwellings the same liability to 
contagion which exists in the divans and couches of more lordly 
mansions. For the rest, the condition of the Albanian peasantry, 
who cultivate the plains of Greece, is so much the same, and their 
way of living so uniform, that the description of a single family 
may apply to the whole community. The great plains of Beeotia 
and Thessaly may be said to surpass every other in the world in 
beauty and fertility. To us the plain of Beotia appeared as a vast 
natural garden. Yet the labouring peasants, who are all of them 
Albanians, — for the idea of industry in Greece has no other asso- 
ciation than that of an Albanian peasant, — complain everywhere 
of oppression: and indeed the labours of the plough can hardly 
be considered as a peaceful occupation, in a-land where the hus- 
bandmen appear in the fields armed as for battle. Such, however, 
seems to have been the condition of the country ever since the 
days of Homer: and when the traveller enters one of the houses, 
every thing he sees calls to mind the simplicity of manners: which 
characterized the inhabitants of Hellas in the first ages of its his- 
tory. The bread is always made oe cakes, which are baked _ 
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the hearth beneath the embers and ashes: while this is preparing 
by the women, the men are engaged in peeling and splitting the 
onions to be served with its The master of the house, after re- 
ceiving his guests, takes the post of honour, by seating himself 
against the sacks of corn, which often occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the floor of his cottage: there he remains, issuing his 
orders to his family until the meal is over; when he encourages 
his guests to take their rest, by first setting the example, and 


consigning himself to sleep, without moving from the spot where 
he finished his repast. 


Lebadéa. — This is a town of seven or 8,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a ravine, amid perpendicular rocks; on the summit 
of one of which appears an antient fortress, towering above 
the whole of this romantic scene. It is at the foot of this 
precipice that the traveller finds the Hieron, or cave of the far- 
famed oracle Trophonius, remaining to this day very nearly 
as described to us by old writers. The eye still marks the 
cavities grooved in the rock for the reception of votive 
offerings; the stream Hercyna still issues with great force 
from beneath an adjoining rock; and our anticipations are 
nowhere disappointed, except in one object of minor import- 
ance; viz. in finding that the passage Jeading to the Adytum, 
or abode of the oracle, is now choked with stones and rubbish. 
This opening must have been narrow at all times, since an- 
tient writers relate that the votary was obliged to lie down as 
if going into an oven, and to be dragged forwards by a person 
within the Adytum. ‘The inhabitants declining to assist Dr. C. 
in exploring a spot still venerated by their superstition, he 
and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Cripps, set their own hands to 
the task; and they succeeded so far as to make a partial clear- 
ance, and to ascertain, by means of a pole, that the interior 
space was of small extent, though extremely well adapted by 
its obscurity to the purposes of priestcraft. The two sources 
of the Hercyna correspond to the antient streams of Lethe 
and Mnemosyne; the former being a copious body of water, 
rising turbid like a subterraneous river, and bearing undoubted 
indications of its having been exposed to the air before it 
sank into its underground channel. ‘The latter is clear, fit 
for drinking, and issues. from the side of the Adytum. 


‘ There was something in the nature of the scenery here, which 
tended to excite the solemn impressions that were essential to the 
purposes of priestcraft. The votaries of the Oracle were con- 
ducted through a grove to the Hiéron: having reached the con- 
secrated precincts of the divinity, they could not avoid bein 
struck by its gloomy and imposing grandeur. It.is surrounded 
‘with rocks, bare and rugged, rising in dreadful precipices to a 
great height, where the silence of the retirement was only in- 
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terrupted by the roaring of waters bursting with uncommon force 
from their cavernous abyss. The most sacred part of the Hieron, 
containing the narrow entrance to the Adytum and the receptacles 
for the offerings, is a perpendicular rock of black marble. It 
faces the east. The niches are above the Adytum, to the right and 
left of it: they are of different capacities and shapes, and amount 
to twelve in number. The most capacious is an entire chamber of 
stone, containing a stone bench. ‘This, according to Pausanias, 
may have been the throne of Mnemosyne: it was near to the 
Adytum; where those, who came from consulting the oracle, 
being seated, underwent the necessary interrogatories. This 
chamber is five feet ten inches from the ground. The whole of it 
is hewn in the solid rock, like to the sepulchres of Telmessus in 
Asia Minor ; being twelve feet eight inches in length, eleven feet 
three inches in width, and eight feet eight inches high. The 
stone bench within is eight feet nine inches long, fourtecn inches 
wide, and eighteen inches in height... There are two niches, one 
on either side of the opening to this chamber ; and seven others 
to the left of it, in the face of the rock. Immediately below the 
chamber, a little towards the left hand, is the Stoma, or sacred 
aperture of the Adytum.’ 


Delphi. — Parnassus is inhabited by an industrious race, 
who cultivate its various ascents to a considerable height; 
planting vines along the declivities, and erecting walls to op- 
pose the ravages of the mountain-torrents which are frequently 
caused by rain or melting snow. In the progress towards 
Delphi, the traveller passes a most romantic village called 
Crissu, evidently the antient Crissa, situated in a grove of 
olives, surrounded by lofty eminences, and supplied with 
streams of water falling in almost every direction. Another 
hour brought Dr. C. to Castri, a wretched village of seventy 
houses, quite unworthy of occupying the site of Delphi, per- 
haps the most extraordinary in all Greece. Here also the 
travellers were unsuccessful in their attempts to trace the 
Adytum, or recess of the oracle: but they surveyed at great 
leisure the Castalian fountain, the waters of which are con- 
tained in a large, square, shallow basin, with steps to it, cut 
in a rock of marble. Over the basin rises a perpendicular 
precipice of the height of 100 feet ; which, being divided into 
two pointed crags, and towering above Delphi, have been 
erroneously described as the summits of Parnassus. In the 
face of this precipice are niches, as in the. cave of Tropho- 
nius, scooped in the rock for votive offerings. The Antrum 
Corycium, or grotto of the Nymphs, lies to the north of Del- 
phi, at a distance of several miles, and has been distinctly 
ascertained of late years by several of our travelling coun- 
trymen. The remains of the Gymnasium of Delphi are still 
visible, as well as those of the Stadium, with its marble — 
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situated on the highest part of the slope on which Castri is 
built: the length of the Stadium is somewhat more than 
600 feet. 

Castri is in a much more wretched state than the other 
villages on Parnassus, in consequence of a late dispute with 
the agents of Ali Pasha, and of the eventual imposition of 
an exorbitant contribution. - Aracovia, a village distant 
several miles from Delphi, and higher up the mountain, is 
comparatively flourishing ; containing 250 houses, inhabited 
by Albanians and Greeks, without a single Turk, and sur- 
rounded by vineyards in a high state of cultivation. At this 
elevation, a change of temperature is sensibly felt by a tra- 
veller arriving from the low country; and a farther ascent 
of five hours, along a difficult and precipitous road, leads to 
the summit of the mountain, which consists, as in Cader Idris, 
of a small plain in the bottom of acrater. Here Dr. C. 
found the surrounding water all frozen, and the thermometer 
standing at 30°, although a soft breeze blew from the west : had 
it come from the north, the cold in this season (December) 
would have been extreme at so great an élevation. 


' View from Parnassus. 


‘ Having been for years in the practice of climbing mountains, 
the author must still confess that he never beheld any sight of the 
kind like that which he saw from the summit of Parnassus. — 
The Gulph of Corinth had long looked like an ordinary lake ; and 
it was now reduced to a pond. Towards the north, beyond all the 
plains of Thessaly, appeared Olympus, with its many tops, clad in 
shining snow, and expanding its vast breadth distinctly to the 
view. The other mountains of Greece, like the surface of the 
ocean in a troubled calm, rose in vast heaps, according to their 
different altitudes ; but the eye ranged over every one of them. 
Helicon was one of these ; and it is certainly inferior in height to 
Parnassus. A mountain before mentioned, called Tricald, in the 
Morea, made a great figure in that mountainous territory: it was 
covered with snow, even the lower ridges of it not being destitute. 
Our guides said that this mountain was near to Patras. We 
looked down upon Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, as upona 
model.’ 


This celebrated mountain bears among the inhabitants of 
the plain the name of Lakira, a corruption probably of 
Lycorea, but is still called Parnassu by the occupants of its 
ridges. Its most remarkable characteristics are its insulated. 
position and its great height.— Descending from it in a 
northerly direction, the travellers arrived on the next day at 
the ruins of Tithorea, near to which is at present a vill 
called Velitza. ‘These ruins are very considerable, and stand 
close to the foot of the mountain, the walls extending still in: 
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a surprizing manner up a contiguous precipice. The forum, 
a square structure built of large masses of stone without 
cement, is still conspicuous; the work is less antient than the 
architecture of Mycenee or Argos, and it is laid together with 
great evenness and regularity. — ‘The Paleo-castro in the 
neighbourhood, called the ruins of Thiva, contains nothing 
but the traces of some walls almost indiscernible; eve 
other vestige having long since made way for the plough. 
At three miles’ distance, stands the village of ‘Turco Chorio, 
on the supposed site of Elatéa. In the same quarter, also, is 
the town of Dadi, (pronounced Thathi,) consisting of 700 
houses, built like Delphi in the form of a theatre; on an 
eminence near the town are ruins of some extent, supposed 
to be those of the Amphicléa of Pausanias. 

Orchomenus. — The ruins of Orchomenus surround a village 
called Screpu, and correspond surprizingly with their appear- 
ance as described by Pausanias in the second century ; for, at 
that comparatively early period, it had been destroyed by the 
jealousy of the neighbouring states. Parts of the walls of the 
Acropolis and of the mural turrets are still visible: but here, 
as at Lebadéa and in many other parts of Greece, the summer 
must be very unhealthy, the ground being swampy, and full of 
pools of stagnant water. 

Ignorance of the Monks. —It was truly remarked by a Ger- 
man writer * that, in visiting Greece, we can see only Greece 
herself; for we must be contented to suspend the enjoyment 
of domestic comfort, and to be prepared for the most absurd 
superstition and incredible ignorance on the part of the’ 
priests, with whom travellers in gape take up their abode. 
Dr. C. and his companions met with a curious exemplification of 
the inconceivable ignorance of this class of men, in the monas- 
tery of the Virgin of Jerusalem, where they lodged during 
the night after their visit to the summit of Parnassus. 

Charonéa. — The ruins of Cheeronea are found at a village 
called Capranu, and consist of the remains of a temple, and 
of shafts of columns and marbles, with inscriptions still 
legible. Here, as in other cities of Greece, many more relics 
might be discovered by excavation, the theatre of Cheronea 
having been lately traced by this mode, and being now 
found one of the most entire throughout Greece. The xosdAov 
is in a perfect state, unless we suppose it to want the marble 
covering for the seats; it is hollowed in the rock; the pro- 
scenium is equally entire, and is forty-eight paces in width: 
The sepulchre of the Thebans who fell in the fatal battle 
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with Philip is still visible by a most conspicuous éumulus ; 
and the plain of Cheronea, admirably fitted by its extent and 
open nature for the decision of a national quarrel, has been 
the scene of other memorable conflicts: the Boeotians havin 
here triumphed over the Athenians a century before the 
fall of Grecian liberty; and Sylla having, at a subsequent 
date, defeated on this spot the forces of Mithridates. 

_ Mount Oeta.— The farther progress of the travellers led 
them eastward from Parnassus to the lofty summits of Mount 
Oeta; which they descended by a succession of slopes bearing, 


or fully entitled to bear, the distinguishing appellation of 
Kalidromos. 


‘ As soon as we began to descend, we were beyond measure 
surprised with the immensity and magnificence of the scene that 
opened all at once upon us. It comprehended the whole of the 
Gulph of Malea, looking like a lake in the vast depth below, com- 
manded by the towers of Bodontiza, which appeared enthroned 
upon a conical and lofty hill among the craggy summits that were 
heaped close under our view, also overlooking all the plain be-_ 
tween Mount Gita and thesea. Every part of this fine prospect 
has been ennobled by the genius of Sophocles, who adapted his 
tragedy of the Trachini@ entirely to the scenery here. He has 
even enumerated the particular trees found upon this summit of 
(Eta, and makes Hercules select them for his funeral pile ; — the 
oak, the wild olive, and the pine-tree. He also alludes to aspecies 
of bird, which now inhabits these groves. We were therefore 
viewing the very objects which inspired the poet with the design 
of his play. Upon the right, the Cenaan Promontory of Eubcea 
projected into the middle of this fine picture, where Hercules set 
up those altars upon which he sacrificed to Cenean Jupiter. 
Towards the left, extended, in many a wavy line and sinuous 
projection, the sunymits and shores of Thessaly. The sun was 
setting: and as deeper shadows began to curtain the many tints 
which enlivened the distant objects, we had the further gratifica- 
tion of seeing the full moon rise in all her splendor, to give new 
beauties to this indescribable scene. We remained for some time 
fixed to the spot, gazing with fresh wonder, at every instant.. It 
possessed more than any effect of transparent painting can possi- 
bly represent, because the hues and the lights and the shadows 
varied at every moment. At last the sea appeared of a rich. blue 
colour, somewhat darker than the sky, which was also blue. The 
higher mountains of Thessaly had the most vivid dies: upon some 
of their tops the parting rays of the sun left streaks of an intense 
colour, and ofa dazzling brightness. Presently, all the surface of 
the gulph shone with the reflected beams of the moon, as if it had 
been a flood of liquid silver.’ 


Dr. Clarke is. very minute in his account of the pass of 
Thermopyle: but we omit it, in eonsideration of the ample 
notice already given of that memorable spot in our report of 
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Dr. Holland’s Travels. (M. R. July, 1816.) A similar reason 
induces us to refrain from quoting the description of Larissa ; 
and to proceed at once to that celebrated vale which has so 
often occupied the imagination of poets, and which of late 
years has attracted the curiosity of various travellers, without 
being accurately ascertained by any one until we were fa- 
voured with the researches of Dr.C., or rather of two sub- 
sequent observers, connected, like him, with the University 
of Cambridge. 

Tempe. — On descending from Ampelakia, an hour’s ride 
brings the traveller to the defile of Tempe below the junction 
of the Penéus and Eurotos, or Eurotas. It is here so narrow 
that the river fills the whole of it, except a pass along the 
right bank, which is occupied by the old paved causeway of 
the military road. ‘ Here,’ says Dr. C., ‘ the scenery possesses 
the utmost grandeur. The precipices consist of naked per- 
pendicular rocks, rising to a prodigious height; so that the 
spectator can scarce behold them from below without giddi- 
ness. Livy’s description, therefore, in addition to its intrinsic 
grandeur, has all the majesty of truth. ** Rupes utrinque ita 
abscise sunt, ut despict vix sine vertigine quadam simul oculorum 
animique possit. Terret et sonitus et altitudo per mediam vallem 


Jtuentis Penei amnis.”’ ‘This extraordinary defile is an opening 


between the heights of Olympus to the west and of Ossa to 
the east, and extends about five miles in the whole of its 
length. In the romantic spot described in the extract, Dr. C, 
discovered a Latin inscription, explaining that it was L. Cas- 
sius Longinus who erected the fortification of which the ruins 
are still apparent; and a succeeding traveller, Mr. Walpole, 
observed in Cesar’s Commentaries (book iii.) the remark- 
able passage, “ LZ. Cassium Longinum in Thessaliam misit 
Cesar.” Mr. Walpole and Professor Palmer of Cambridge 
were also so fortunate as to remove the doubts that have so long 
existed with regard to the application to so terrific a spot of the 
softly flowing epithets of Nemorosa, Umbrosa, Opaca ;. a dis- 
covery that will be best explained by the following interesting 
extract from Mr. Walpole’s MS. journal : 


‘ « Tn order to understand clearly what the antients have said 
concerning Tempe, it is necessary to keep in mind, that there are 
two distinct places, having distinct characters of scenery belong- 
ing to them ; — the Defile of Tempe; and the Valley of Tempe. 

‘ “7 shall begin with the first. — The river Peneus flows for 
three or four miles through a gorge between the mountains Olym- 
pus and Ossa, which rise on one side of it, almost ey weer pang 
on the other, they afford space for a narrow road formed in the 
rock, running along the river side. Some of the mountains in 
Borrowdale by Keswick resemble those in the defile of Toe, 
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both in shape, and in their wild and barren aspect. The manner 
in which the rocks at Matlock rise from the border of the river re- 
minds us of those at Tempe: but to make the resemblance more 
striking nothing but the grey lime-stone rocks at Matlock should 
be seen, divested of all the verdure with which the oak and moun- 
tain-ash adorn them; and they should rise toa greater height. 
The defile of Tempe could never have been represented by the 
antients as picturesque or beautiful.’— 

¢ « Respecting the situation of the other part of Tempe, called 
the Valley, Pococke speaks in a very undecided manner. He 
doubts a soe it lies at the south-west entrance of the defile, 
near Baba; or at the north-east extremity. As I passed through 
Tempe in December, at a time when it was impossible to judge 
correctly of the natural beauties of the country, I shall not speak, 
from my own observations, more positively concerning this cele- 
brated valley ; but shall subjoin a valuable note from the Journal 
of my friend Professor Palmer, who saw it in the spring of the 
year 1806. — 

«¢ ¢ May 13."1806. After riding nearly an hour close to the 
Bay, we turned S. through a delightful plain, which, after a quar- 
ter of an hour, brought us to an opening between Ossa and Olym- 
pus, the entrance to a vale, which, in. situation, extent, and 
beauty, amply satisfies whatever the poets have said of Tempe. 

«© ¢ The country being secure, we were able to view the scene 
from various situations. The best view is from a small hill about 
one mile S. from the Chin. Looking E. you have then Ossa on 
your right hand: on your left, a circling ridge of Olympus, clothed 
with wood and rich herbage, terminates in several elevations, 
which diminish as they approach the opening before mentioned. 
In the front is the Vale intersected by the Peneus ; and adorned 
with a profusion of beauties so concentrated, as to present under 
one view a scene of incomparable effect. 

‘¢ ¢ The length of the Vale measured from the station to the 
opening by which we entered, I estimate at. three miles; its 

reatest breadth, at two miles and a half. : 

«¢ ¢ Extending your view northwards, the Vale opens towards a 
rich plain which bounds the Bay of Salonica; high above whose 
waters is seen majestic Athos. This interesting feature has 
hitherto ‘been unnoticed: indeed, it can only be noticed in very 
favourable circumstances of weather and situation of the observer.’ 
— MS. Journal of Professor Palmer. 

‘ « To this spot, then, described by Professor Palmer, must be 
applied the epithets used by the antients, when speaking of 
Tempe, — nemorosa, umbrosa, viridantia, xxx. The opinion of 
the Emperor Julian should not be overlooked. During his resi- 
dence in Greece, he probably had visited this interesting spot.. In 
a letter to Libanius, he places ‘the Thessalian Tempe only 
second to the celebrated Grove and Temple of Daphne in Syria.’ ” 


We have seen, by the preceding extract, how important it 
is to visit the same district at different seasons of the year; a 


precaution which is still more necessary with regard to the 
minor 
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minor rivers of Greece. The traveller who attempts to trace 
them, with the works of an antient geographer in his hand, 
will find, after the annual rains or the melting of the snow,.a 
search for a single stream repaid by half-a-dozen; while, 
during the dry season, he may have difficulty in meeting 
with any thing corresponding to his expectation or to antient 
description. 

Ampelakia (pronounced Ambelakia, the Greeks pronouncing 
yx like mb) is the name of one of the most remarkable villages 
or towns in the Turkish dominions. It has been cursorily 
noticed by Dr. Holland and other travellers, but by none so 
circumstantially as by Dr. Clarke: 


‘ Situate in the most secluded spot of the whole empire, and 
where no one would look for the haunts of active indastry, it 

carries on an extensive commerce, the effects of which were once 

severely felt by our own manufacturers in Britain.— All the 

heights around it are covered with vineyards, and its wine is the 

best flavoured of any that we tasted in Greece. It is of a red 
colour, and resembles Claret. The town consists of four hundred 
houses, as it were hanging upon this side of Mount Ossa, above 

the Pass of Tempe: it contains no Turkish inhabitants, and enjoys 
a state of freedom, forcibly contrasted with the condition of other 
places, in the same neighbourhood, although not exempted from 
imposts. We might almost have imagined ourselves to be in Ger- 
many. The inhabitants are many of them from that country; and 
they are a thriving, healthy-looking people. They wear the 
eastern dress; but they have introduced many foreign manners 
and customs among those of Greece. Some German merchants, 

upon our arrival, sent to us the last Frankfort Gazettes; and soon 
afterwards they paid us avisit. As we intended to pass the night 
here, we accompanied them to see their staple manufactory for 
dying cotton thread of a red colour, which not only supports and 
enriches the inhabitants, but has given rise to a commerce so con- 
siderable that whole caravans are laden with this cotton for the 
markets of Pest, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, &c.; and hardly a day 
passes without some exports being made, which are carried even to 
Hamburgh. The fabric for dyeing the cotton, however, causes 
such a consumption of wood, that it will make a sad havoc among 
the natural beauties of the Vale of Tempe. — 

‘ The whole population of Ampelékia, amounting to four thou- 
sand souls, including even the children, is occupied in the prepar- 
ation of this single article of commerce; the males in dyeing the 
wool, and the females in spinning the thread. A delightful pic- 
ture of industry isthereby exhibited; and the happy effects of 
active employment, in a land otherwise oppressed by a general 
stagnation of its energies, is remarkably conspicuous, in the 
health, in the cheerfulness, and in the good feeling to which in. 
dustry always conduces. Spindles only are used in making the 
thread: there is not a spinning-wheel in the place.’ 


Antient 
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Antient Medals. — One of the most gratifying circumstances 
to the traveller who surveys Greece is the frequent occurrence 
of medals for sale, particularly when a heavy rain has laid 
open the channels of the rivulets which traverse the sites of 
antient towns. It is an additional satisfaction that hitherto 
very few impositions have been practised in the sale of these 
relics; the fact being that the prices given by our countrymen 
have been much too low to make fraudulent imitation a 

inful traffic. Dr.C. was accustomed to pay only a penny 
or a bronze medal, and half a crown for a silver one; a 
price at which he reaped an ample harvest in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanagra. He was so fortunate, likewise, as to pick 
up some medals at the village of Neocorio, near the supposed 
site of ‘Thespise; a circumstance of much less importance with 
regard to the value of the medals, than as determining the 
spot in question to have been the site of an antient town. 
He embraces this occasion to impress on travellers the pro- 
priety of noticing, with the utmost care, the particular 
symbols which predominate on gems and medals found in 
certain situations, before these curious relics become indis< 
criminately mixed and classed according to the closet-theories 
of untravelled antiquaries. ‘The most ample collection of this 
kind, which he saw in the course of his journey, was at 
Orphano, a village near the site of the antient Amphipolis; a 
town of which the situation is placed beyond all doubt by the 
clear and explicit testimony of Thucydides: 

‘ The quantity of antient medals brought to us, during the 
evening that we remained in this place, was so great, that we were 
occupied until a late hour in the night in selecting and purchasing 
them. We fixed the price, as usual, at two parahs for every medal 
in bronze, and one piastre for every silver medal, ‘without making 
any distinction afterwards which might cause altercation or bar- 
gaining. Every person who arrived with Jronze or silver medals 
knew at his coming what he was to receive if we made any pur- 
chases; and we took care never to deviate. from the price we had 
fixed, however desirable the acquisition might be. A few were 
offered at a higher price: and upon our refusing to give it, they 
were taken away. In this manner we lost. some silver medals of 
Thasos ; but in general the persons who brought them were very 
glad to get what we rete : having sold any to us, they after- 
wards spread the news about the place, and sent others with more. 
In this manner we purchased one hundred and. twenty-six medals 
in bronze, and six in silver: many of them were rare, and some 
had never been seen by us before. But among the bronze medals, 
the number that we saw of Amphipolis was very remarkable. 
There were also coins of Alexander and of Philip.’ 

Many medals and precious stones may be collected from 
the mud-washers of Constantinople, persons who pay - 
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annual sum of money for the privilege of collecting, washing, 
and sifting the produce of the common sewers of that metro- 
polis. They are accustomed to throw their drainings into 
large tubs, and to pass them afterward through wire sieves, of 
so fine a texture as to retain every article of value. 


[To be concluded in our next Number.) 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For AUGUST, 1818. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 8. Report of the British and Foreign School-Society to the 
General Meeting, With an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers 
and Benefactors. Crown 8vo. 2s. Longman and Co. 

This able and important Report derives an accession of melan- 
choly interest from the notice which it takes of the lamented death 
of Mr. Joseph Fox, who was secretary to the Society. That gen- 
tleman deserves a high place in the first class of philanthropists : 
scarcely any humane project was set on foot which had not his 
generous support; and the members of this committee bear the 
most indubitable testimony to the ardour of his disinterested 
benevolence, when they declare that this institution must have 
perished if it had not been preserved by his unwearied toils and 
his great pecuniary sacrifices. He indeed considered the So- 
ciety itself as of such inestimable importance to the knowlege 
and consequent virtue and happiness of mankind, that he gave 
himself up to its support with a degree of self-devotion which has 
seldom been equalled in the annals of philanthropy. He is now 
at rest from his labours; and we trust that he is gone to his 
reward ! 

We were sorry to observe, in that part of this Report which 
relates to France, that the cause of public instruction appears to 
have experienced a retrograde movement in that country, owing 
to.the narrow views and illiberal spirit of the restored dynasty. 
It is said that two-thirds of the children in France who are ‘ of 
age to attend schools,’ and who amount to ‘ upwards of two 
millions, are growing up in ignorance; and of the whole mass of 
the inhabitants of France, about sixteen millions are unable to 
read or write.’ In the report of the Parisian Society for ele- 
mentary instruction, many important facts are disclosed respect- 
ing the present. intellectual state of the French. We are told 
that, in the antient province of Berry; ‘ there is not always a 
single school for every twenty villages; that instruction is often 
restricted to reading; that one-tenth only learn reading and 
arithmetic ; that it ts difficult to find persons to fill the office of 
mayor, who have so much education ; and certain individuals exer- 
cise that -office, although unable to read.’ P.39. In the present 
French National Schools, the Roman Catholic religion is exclu- 
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sively taught; and no teachers are admitted who profess a dif- 
ferent-creed. According to the information here given, even the 
government of Russia seems more willing than that of France to 
-admit liberal principles into its institutions for general education. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 9. Letters addressed to , Esq.: respecting 
the Union of the Regular Clergy with Dissenters in the Dis- 
tribution of the Bible. By the Reverend John Ward of 
Mickleover. 8vo. pp.138. 38.sewed. Rivingtons. 1817. 
Mr. Ward writes in so desultory and indefinite a manner, that it 

is difficult to. make out what he really means: but, in>the midst 
of a farrago of remarks which far surpass our comprehension, we 
sometimes meet with a sensible observation. For instance, we 
can fully agree with him that it would ‘ be wise, and reasonable 
and.Christian-like, and even politic too, in our episcopal governors, 
to consult upon the propriety of the admission of but one (creed) 
for the service of the day.’ P.120. One creed, made up of 
polemical ingredients, might be more than enough: but to re- 
quire a congregation, in the same forenoon, to believe three con- 
tradictory formularies seems to imply that the powers of faith 
are too great to sink under any weight. 


Art. 10. The Principles of the Christian Religion, addressed to 
her Daughter; and on Theology. By Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, 
Author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle and Town,” &c. 8vo. pp. 350. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Longmamand Co. 1817. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s memoirs of Colonel H. proved her to have 
been a highly amiable and enlightened woman. .Her diffidence in 
speaking of herself, and her desire on all occasions to display the 
talents and the virtues, the courage and the patriotism, of her hus- 
band in the strongest light, while she herself is retired in the 
shade, all conspire to throw that kind of charm over her character 
which renders it more peculiarly attractive. Her merits as an 
historian, also, are of no ordinary kind, for her narrative is distinct 
and animated, and furnishes a most lively picture of the times. 
We cannot, however, bestow so much praise on her religious as 
on her historical composition. Her theological opinions were in- 
timately allied with those which are, at present, termed Calvinist- 
ical; and this Calvinistic doctrine, though softened down by the 
naturally gentle spirit and benevolent temper of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
is still very deficient in that comprehensive charity which does 
not limit the favour of God to any particular opinions, but teaches 
that, in every sect, he who worketh righteousness is an object of 
the divine regard. Though Mrs. H. was a woman of great good 
sense, yet, when she comes to expound the Calvinistic creed, her 
language, like that of other professors of it, is very bewildering and 
indefinite. We will give a specimen of her theological system. 

‘ The Gospel, in its original, signifies a glad message; and it is 
the most blessed message that man could hear, glad tidings of 
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salvation to poor condemned sinners; condemned for a debt and 
forfeit they could never pay, nor make satisfaction for; not 
only condemned but already arrested and captived in the chains 
of Satan, and cast out of the favour of God, in daily ex- 
Pectation of the full execution of his fierce wrath, and severe 
Justice against sin, who is most holy, and cannot behold iniquity 
with the least indulgence to it, and who is a consuming fire, that 
will burn up all the wicked as stubble in the day of his wrath ; 
for these poor sinners, already, as it were, dead in the apprehen- 
sion of death and horror of their own guilty consciences, to hear 
that a sufficient surety had offered himself, and was accepted to 
pay and cancel all their debt, to die in their stead, and to rescue 
them from the power of death, and not only so, but to restore 
them into the grace and favour of God, so that they shall never 
lose it again, and to marry these poor miserable captives to the 
eternal Son of God, and give them an interest in all his grace, 
glory, and blessedness. O what joyful tidings is this ! how should 
all hearts be affected with it!’ (Pp. 51, 52.) 

The following are some of Mrs. Hutchinson’s notions concerning 
what is called original sin, which is the chief corner-stone of the 
Calvinistic theology: ‘ This first sin of Adam, as he was the root 
of all mankind, not only was imputed to all his posterity, he stand- 
ing as a public person in whom all men sinned, being then in his 
loins and became liable to the curse of God due to sin, but it also 
infected every child of his, issuing by ordinary generation, and is 
that original sin, from whence all actual transgressions flow; the 
corrupted fountain of all evil, by which the image of God was 
defaced in all men, and they became the children of darkness and 
slaves of Satan, being through the just wrath of God given into 
his power.’ 34+) 

Such confused and perverted notions of religion are sufficient to 
eclipse the brightest and stagger the plainest understanding. 
The simple doctrines of Christianity can no longer be recognised 
when converted into the jargon of Calvinism; and, in proportion 
as the first are in unison with the most elevated sentiments of 
virtue and of piety, the last cannot find an ingress into the mind 
without giving an obliquity to its moral notions, and inverting the 
character of the Divine attributes. 


NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, HORTICULTURE, &e. 


Art.11. The Science of Horticulture, including a practical 
System for the Management of Fruit Trees, arranged on de- 
monstrative physiological Principles ; illustrated by Sketches in 
Twelve Plates; with a Commentary on the Works of Bradley, 
Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, Knight, Kirwan, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
Mrs. Ibbotson. By Joseph Hayward, Gent. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

If that part of the title, which announces this book as a prac- 
tical system of horticulture founded on demonstrative physiological 
rinciples, be true, either Joseph Hayward, Gent., or Messrs. 

Lonsiean and Co., will derive 7 7 sum of money from the _ 
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of .it; and it unquestionably does contain many useful hints, 
which may promote this desirable event.—The author tells us that, 
about. twenty years since, Hitt’s treatise being put into his hands, 
he attempted to train a number of young trees according to his 
method, but very soon found it a difficulty bordering on impossi- 
bility to produce the effect described by him: yet a due attention 
to nature enabled him to proceed with considerable success; and 
to Hitt he acknowleges himself indebted for his first principles 
relative to the gencral management of fruit-trees. The difficulty 
of acquiring such knowlege from books, he adds, has been de- 
plored by Bradley, Miller, Hitt, Forsyth, Mr. Knight, and in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; and a reference to those authors will 
shew how trifling has been the improvement in horticulture. 
He then, after more general comments, examines the nature of 
the roots of trees; saying that Mr. Knight and ‘Mrs. Ibbotson, 
in their attempts to apply their theories to practice, have not 
been successful, but have overlooked those simple laws which lead 
to the grand object of horticulture; and that Hitt appears to 
have had a clearer conception of the flow of the sap in trees than 
any other author. He dwells largely on the root, and thinks 
(we believe, justly) that the use of the tap-root is not to fix the 
tree firmly in the ground, or to keep it straight, observing that the 
Elm is seldom if ever found with a tap-root. This, however, is 
true only with respect to trees raised from layers: for we have 
seen hundreds of seedling elms with as strong a tap-root as any 
oak, beech, or ash. In fruit-trees he advises it to be short- 
ened, because experience proves a tap-root to be prejudicial to 
fructification. 

Relative to the food of plants, Mr. Hayward remarks that no 
author has established a theory which accords with actual observ- 
ation: but that the elementary principles of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, and earth, will enable us ‘ to trace effects, ascer- 
tain causes, and to draw conclusions that will be found applicable 
to every existing case, or positive result.’ — This is a bold sen- 
tence, and we wish that we could conscientiously apply to the 
writer of it, “ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” He next 
recommends that, whatever food we give to fruit-trees, it should 
be in a soluble state, and then details the opinions of his 
predecessors relative to soils and composts. . 

On the rise and circulation of the sap, after having observed 
that the explanation of Mr. Knight must operate as a bar to 
correct knowlege, and an obstacle to perfect practice, the author 
gives the following fact: 

¢ Mr, William Whitmarsh, of Wilton, in Wiltshire, having agreen 
‘Bergamot pear-tree which seldom produced any fruit, removed the 
‘bark three-fourths of the circumference, which was about 27 inches, 
‘and.the width of half an inch. A neighbour for a joke removed 
the remaining bark, so that a circle of half an inch was completed 
round the trunk; the tree in consequence was expected to die, 
but it lived, produced fruit, and is now alive, though the operation 
was performed five or six years since.’ " 
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He next mentions the opinions of other authors on the office 
and use of leaves, and criticizes those of Messrs. Knight, Maher, 
and Salisbury, relative to the influence of gravitation on the motion 
of the sap; for, though he allows that ‘ bending down and fixing 
in a pendulous position young strong branches of an apple tree 
makes them fruitful,’ it will not do this for any length of time; 
and that it will be necessary to cut out the old pendulous branches 
periodically, and bring young shoots down in their places. We 
believe that Messrs. Knight, Maher, and Salisbury never either 
thought or said that bending down a branch would make it bear 
fruit for ever, but that in due time its place must be supplied by 
another, exactly in the way which Mr. Hayward proposes. 

The succeeding observations are on pruning, extracted chiefly 
from other authors, plates being added to‘explain the methods of 
Hitt, Knight, Forsyth, and Mr. Hayward; and the chapter is 
finished with a remark that, ‘ though Mr. Knight might cor- 
rectly estimate the value of luxuriant branches, he has not pointed 
out the means of directing their growth in such places where 
they are wanted.’ 

Hitherto, the author’s pages have been filled principally with ex- 
tracts from others: but in those which succeed, and in which he 
professes to make ‘a deduction and application of the laws of 
nature, ordained for the support and government of vegetables,’ 
much new matter is brought forwards; and by attending to his 
directions we believe that some useful results will ensue in prac- 
tical gardening. Deeming these worth all the rest of his book, 
we will recommend them to perusal; advising Mr. Hayward, if he 

ublishes another edition, to write with less pomp, wa nen 
when he ‘ lays down and explains’ what he thinks are ‘ the laws 
or principles of nature.’ There is an author, also, not here men- 
tioned, whom we counsel him to read again and again, and from 
whom he may profit in various respects, — Lord Bacon. 

The next chapter contains comments on the practice of our 
nurserymen relative to fruit-trees; some of which’ are just, 
but others very unjust: for a great many of as perfect trained 
trees, as art joined to nature can produce, may be seen in the 
nurseries about London ; and such high prices would not be ob- 
tained for them, if it were almost impossible, as the author 
asserts, ‘to find one plant in twenty worth transplanting.’ In 
his instructions for their management in the nursery, however, we 
perceive much ‘to commend, as well as relative to the soils and 
borders for them; and, under each particular sort of fruit-tree, 
various useful hints are given, especially respecting blights, and 
those diseases from which vegetables, like all other living things, 
are not exempted. , 


Art.12. A short Introduction to the Study of Geology ; compris- 
ing a New Theory of the Elevation of the Mountains, and the 
Stratification of the Earth: in which the Mosaic Account. of 
the Creation and the Deluge is vindicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 54. 18.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1817. | 
We apprehend that the candid and enlightened theologian will 
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scarcely thank Mr. Sutcliffe for his well-meant, but crude and in- 
considerate, attempt to reconcile the literal language of Genesis 
with the discoveries and conjectures of modern times. If, how- 
ever, our grateful acknowlegements for the brevity of his essay 
can afford him any consolation, they are very cordially at his ser- 
vice ; and our geological readers will, we are confident, sufficiently 
appreciate the novelty of some of the topics with which he has 
A aoa it proper to relieve his*more common-place information. 
us, 

‘ The theory here given of the elevation of the mountains is 
copied from a simple occurrence of nature. On seeing one day 
during winter, a bowl of lard, whose surface was tossed up into 
ridges of hills, I enquired the cause, and found that the melted 
fat had been suddenly removed to a current of very cold air in the 
dairy. The congelation had been so rapid, that the horizontal 
strata had been broken and elevated to various oblique ‘positions, 
and many of them made vertical; and some of the vertical had 
become inclined the opposite way. From the time that I investi- 
gated this phenomenon, I abandoned all the old theories of geolo- 
gists, which suppose continents and mountains to have been ele- 
vated by latent heat; because I considered the same law which 


sported with the strata of the lard as efficient to sport with the 
Strata of the earth.’ 


Again: 

é at Scarborough, in Yorkshire, there is a stratum of hetero- 
geneous granite, thickly crowded with eels. They are nearly all 
coiled, as is the spontaneous act of that fish in the time of 
danger ; and the defect in the hollow of the head demonstrates 
that they were once alive. A sudden erruption of. the sea must 
have entombed them, with its eroted matter, at a stroke, leavin 
the mass to be farther stratified by succeeding tides, and crystal- 
lized by the ascension of subterraneous fluids.’ 

We must frankly confess, however, that we cannot very con- 
scientiously felicitate Mr. Sutcliffe on such novelties in his vocabu- 
lary as raminous, guymes, ovallar, portuberose, chronomecal, and 
eroted. We may likewise be permitted to express our surprize 
that a graduate of an University, and the author of a grammar of 
the English language and guide to composition, should join rami- 
fications with a singular verb, should confound irruption with 
eruption, write scale for shale, use argilla and silica in the plural, 
and employ strata and scorié in the singular number. In the fre- 
quent suppression of the relative pronoun, he is unfortunately by 
no means singular : but we trust that he will not be readily imitated 
in such unscholar-like orthography as massey, tetradron, quartose, 


Pontopedon, canele, mundus subterraneous, lamillar, particules, tel- 
lurim, Kunchel, fibrouse, &c. 


Art. 13. Report of a Committee of the Linnean Society of New 
England, relative to a large Marine Animal, supposed to be a 
Serpent, seen near Cape Ann, Massachussetts, in August, 1817. 
Svo. pp.59. 4s.sewed. Souter. 1818. 

The numerous and respectable testimonies, adduced by the Com- 
mittee of the Linnean Society of New England, have distinctly 
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established the fact that a marine animal of huge dimensions, and 
resembling an overgrown serpent, or eel, was repeatedly seen b 
various individuals. The amount of the evidence, indeed, which 
these trans-Atlantic naturalists have collected, when taken in com- 
bination with a paper by Dr. Barclay, of Edinburgh, inserted in 
the first volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, (a do- 
cument of which the Committee seem not to have been aware, ) 
may suffice to convince the most sceptical that some such species 
exists, and that one of the marvels of the honest Pontoppidan has: 
been realized. So far are we ready to lend our willing faith: but, 
with all deference to the judgment of the Committee, we must 
beg leave to demur to the alleged genealogy of the Scoliophis At- 
lanticus, an animal of the snake-tribe, which is represented in an 
engraving prefixed to the present Report, and which figures as the 
young of the great sea-serpent, though caught at a hundred and 
fifty paces from the shore. 

On the particular contents of the pamphlet before us, we forbear 
to enlarge, both because they are the result of imperfect contem- 
plation, and because the most important of them have appeared in 
the public prints and magazines. 


LAW. 


Art. 14. Remarks upon certain Illusory Qualifications of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons : shewing that such Qualifications 
are in Fraud of the Statutes of Ann and George II., and tend 
to involve Members in-the Guilt of Moral Perjury. By Ignotus. 
Inscribed to the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart.. 8vo. pp. 40. 
Hatchard. 1818. 

Ignotus has here employed some time and pains on the proof. of: 
what appears to us a self-evident proposition. Yet we do not con- 
sider his labour as. useless on that account ; for we doubt not, if 
the new parliament should contain any members (as probably it 
will) who have not a bond fide qualification, that the usual im- 
proper mode of creating one will be adopted. The required oath 
will then be taken by some of those members heedlessly, and as a 
mere matter of form, without the slightest consideration of the 
true intent and spirit of it ;— and by others, who may have more 
closely examined its language and understand its nature, with all 
those miserable salvos of mental reservation, which would be as 
pe in a court of conscience, as their bonds, which are given on 
the occasion, would be in a court of law: — both standing good 
only because they are not tried. . It is proper, therefore, that the 
subject should be brought manfully forwards; and the time for 
doing this is judiciously chosen by Jgnotus. If it be right that the 
representatives of the nation should possess certain qualifications 
in point of property, the law ought to be made more strict, and 
the evasion of it should be met and prevented by some legis- 
lative measure. If, on the other hand, such a restriction be 
deemed an unnecessary part of the constitution of Parliament, let 
it be erased from the Statute-book, and let it not stand merely to 
bring disgrace on the — re evades it; leading him to 
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commence his parliamentary career with a perjury,—or, if that ex. 
pression be deemed too strong, with an oath of which he is obliged 
to argue away the letter and the spirit by refined modifications. 

It is palpable that the one or the other of these suggestions 
should be adopted; which of them is most consonant to the 
spirit of the constitution, it is not now necessary to inquire: but, 
should the question arise, we will then consider it. The present 
author has argued his case well; more particularly where he has 
shewn, by the regulations adopted with respect to the qualifications 
of electors, that it is possible to make those of the elected equally 
precise. | 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 15. A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Binning, M. P., &c. &c. 
containing some Remarks on the State of Lunatic Asylums, and 
on the Number and Condition of the Insane Poor in Scotland. 
By Andrew Halliday, M.D. &c. 8vo. 1s.6d. Underwood. 
To Dr. Halliday we are already indebted for some observations 

on the subject of lunatic asylums, which we noticed in our 
Ixist Vol. p.322.; and he has again turned his attention to this 
very important topic in the pamphlet before us, which furnishes 
some statements well deserving our serious consideration. We 
hope that the great stain on the humanity of the English nation, 
arising from the management of the insane and the nature of the 
places provided for their reception, is likely to be effectually re- 
moved ; so that it may appear unnecessary, and even invidious, to 
hold up to public view those evils which are either already ame- 
liorated, or are in atrain for being altogether corrected. Weare, 
however, doubtful whether this reform may have extended itself 
into the remoter parts of the island; and, even were we assured 
that this is the case, we apprehend that it is by no means an un- 
important or useless object to become fully acquainted with the 
evils that have existed, in order that we may the more effectually 
guard against their recurrence. 

We shail therefore recommend Dr. Halliday’s pamphlet to the 

erusal of our readers : it is not Jong ; it is written in a perspicuous 
and plain style; and it contains some important and apparently 
accurate statistical documents. The facts contained in the follow- 
ing quotation will excite the feelings as well as the curiosity of the 
reader, while they unfortunately exhibit only one among the nume- 
rous proofs that have lately occurred, of the little attention which is 
paid to those objects who are removed from public inspection. 

‘ I visited the cells of the Edinburgh Bedlam a few days ago, 
accompanied by the celebrated German physician Spurzheim ; 
and although the appearance of the whole is much improved since 
I last saw them, yet it is impossible for language to depict their 
wretched state. We found fifty-four individuals in that abode of 
misery, two-thirds of them females; many had scarcely a sufli- 
ciency of rags to cover their nakedness, and even the shreds that 
remained appeared not to have been cleansed of their impurities 
for months. In a distant cell we discovered a woman, worn out 
by the violence of the disease, stretched upon a straw pallet, and 
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sinking rapidly to the grave. A rat was perched upon her bed: 
E shall not affirm that this animal had attempted to mangle the ex- 
hausted body of the dying maniac, but the sight was horrible ! — 
Alarmed by our unexpected intrusion, it retreated coolly through 
a large hole in the floor of the cell. : 

‘ | blush for my country, when I repeat the remark made by 
Dr. Spurzheim on leaving the place, ‘“* That palaces are provided 
for the accommodation of the greatest villains and disturbers of 
society, while these unfortunate beings are left in misery ;” and I 
am grieved to add, that I am a living witness, that the swine in 
Germany are better cared for.’ 


Art. 16. An Essay on the Shaking Palsy. By James Parkinson, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

The affection described in this pamphlet is not of frequent oc- 
currence, but it is one which every practitioner, who has had ex- 
tensize means of observation, will scarcely fail to recognize; and 
he will at once acknowlege that it requires a more distinct and spe- 
cific consideration than medical writers have yet bestowed on it. 
Regarding it nosologically as belonging to the genus paralysis, 
Mr. Parkinson applies to it the specificname agitans, and thus defines 
it: § Involuntary tremulous motion, with lessened muscular power, 
in parts not in action and even when supported ; with a propensity 
to bend the trunk forwards, and to pass from a walking to a running 
pace: the senses and intellects being uninjured.’ 

Mr. P. gives a detailed history of the disease through all its 
stages, which we believe to be very correctly drawn up, and which 
exhibits a melancholy picture of human infirmity. The malady 
runs through its courseso slowly, thatthe practitioner has seldom an 
opportunity of seeing the whole of it. Mr. Parkinson has noticed 
six cases, but in two only has he been able to trace its progress, or 
to obtain all the necessary information respecting its origin and 
advances, From these, however, he has derived his knowlege of its 
phznomena ; and he then proceeds to examine its pathognomonic 
symptoms, its diagnosis, and the relation which it bears to other 
diseases that generally resemble it, whence he deduces his theory 
of its proximate cause. Thishe supposes to be ‘ a diseased state 
of the medulla spinalis, in that part which is contained in the canal 
formed by the superior cervical vertebra, and extending, as the dis- 
ease proceeds, tothe medulla oblongata.’ He very candidly acknow- 
leges that he has not had the means of confirming his hypothesis 
by dissections: but the arguments which he adduces in its support 
are plausible, and we are not aware of any theoretical objection 
that can be urged against it. The method of cure is founded on 
the hypothesis of its cause, and from the analogy of those cases 
in which an injury of the spine is proved to exist. ‘ In such a 
case, at whatever period of the disease it might be proposed to 
attempt the cure, blood should be first taken from the upper part 
of the neck, unless contra-indicated by any particular circumstance, 
After which, vesicatories should be applied to the same part, and a 
purulent discharge cbtained by appropriate use of the sabine lini- 
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ment; having recourse to the application of a fresh blister, when 
from the diminution of the discharging surface pus is not secreted 
in a sufficient quantity. Should the blisters be found too incon- 
venient, or a sufficient quantity of discharge not be obtained 
thereby, an issue of at least an inch and a half in length might be 
established on each side of the vertebral columna, in its superior 
part. These, it is presumed, would be best formed with caustic, 
and kept open with any proper substance. *’ 


Art. 17. Remarks on Insanity ; founded on the Practice of John 
Mayo, M.D. Fellow of the College of Physicians, and tending 
to illustrate the Physical Symptoms and Treatment of the 
Disease. By Thomas Mayo, B.M. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp.go. Boards. Underwood. 1817. 
Although we do not find much in this work which can recommend 

it to notice as a literary performance, or even as a philosophical 

essay on a professional topic, yet, as containing the result of a 

long course of practical experience, it is intitled to our attention. 

— Mr. Mayo is a strenuous advocate for’ the opinion, which is 

a now gaining ground among both physiologists and pathologists, 

that insanity is not a mental but a physical disease; that its 

proximate cause is always the same, and consists in ‘ a process of 
increased action,’ characterized by ‘ paroxysms of heightened 
violence occasionally supervening.’ He is induced to draw this 
conclusion principally from the result of dissections ; which exhibit 
appearances that are imagined to be best explained on the suppo- 
sition that the parts had been caused to assume their present ap- 

; pearance by this kind of action.— Another point on which Mr. M. 

¥ insists is that some bodily disorder, affecting organs besides 
| the brain, may be always observed to occur in insanity; and 

which, though conceived to be only symptomatic of the cerebral 
disease, tend to confirm the opinion of its physical origin. 

Mr. Mayo’s ideas respecting the pathology of insanity naturally 
lead to the depletory plan of treatment, which indeed appears to 
be sanctioned by experience. On this subject, we have the fol- 
lowing observations : 

‘ I shal! not attempt to separate in arrangement treatment from 
pathology. We cannot but view these considerations as insepar- 
rably interwoven, since we find the character and course of the 
disease determined by the treatment which we adopt. Our means 
of cure may be briefly enumerated: they consist of occasional 
cupping or bleeding—of the use of issues or setons, — of continued 
purgation, of nauseating medicines: finally,-——of the class of 





¢* Cork, which has been hitherto neglected, appears to be very 
appropriate to this purpose. It possesses lightness, softness, elas- 
ticity and sufficient firmness; and is also capable of being readily 
fashioned to any convenient form. The form which it seems would 
be best adapted to the part is that of an almond, or of the variety 
a mg called scarlet bean; but at least an inch and a half in 
ength.’ 
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sudorific and refrigerant medicines, To this last-mentioned class 
of remedies we attach, however, very secondary importance.’ 

The great object, therefore, in the cure of insanity, according 
to this system, is the due management of the various means of 
evacuation, and especially of blood-letting: but it would appear 
that its proper application is a matter of great delicacy, as we learn 
from the difficulty in deciding on a point which must be of daily 
occurrence. 

‘ On the question of depletion during the paroxysm, there are 
contra-indicants to be considered. The patient is in danger from 
exhaustion. Depletion has a direct effect in weakening him, an 
indirect effect in preventing his weakness by lessening excitation. 
These views are important, and render it very difficult to seize the 
point to which depletion may be carried during the paroxysm. 
To wash the head with cold lotions, to apply leeches to the tem- 
ples; these are measures certainly safe, and often of the greatest 
advantage.’ 

We could not easily give a thorough abstract of this small 
work, because it is deficient in arrangement, and its separate parts 
are not always very obviously connected together. Itis, however, 
concise ; and, as it appears to contain a number of remarks that 


are directly deduced from experience, we recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers. 


Art. 18. Cursory Remarks on a Bill, now in the House of Peers, 
for regulating of Mad-houses, its probable Influence upon the 


Physical and Moral Condition of the Insane, and upon the: 


Interests of those concerned in their Care and Management: 
with Observations on the Defects of the present System. By 
George Man Burrows, M.D., F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 4s. Harding, 
&e. 1817. 

The dreadful abuses existing in houses appropriated for the 
reception of the insane, which were detected by the parliamentary 
inquiry not long since instituted, forcibly attracted the sympathy 
and the indignation of the whole community. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a greater quantity of moral and physical evil than 
appeared within the walls of some establishments previously deemed 
respectable, and conducted by individuals who bore a character 
for integrity and professional ability. These disclosures have na- 
turally diminished the confidence of the public in this branch of 
medical practitioners generally ; and, as must always be the case, 
the innocent suffer with the guilty. Experience has proved that 
unrestrained power was not safely lodged in their hands; and if, 
in consequence of this fact, suspicions be unjustly thrown on 
many individuals who in no way deserve it, we have only to 
submit to circumstances, and to wait until the uniformly correct 
conduct of those who are appointed to superintend the insane shall 
again raise them to their former estimation. 

The author of this pamphlet, as we collect from some expres- 
sions in it, is the proprietor of an institution for the reception of 
lunatics; and being conscious, as we may presume, of his own in- 
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tegrity, he feels indignant at the restrictions to which he is sub- 
jected by the late Act of Parliament, and at the apparent degrada- 
tion which it inflicts on him. He examines minutely all the 
several parts of the Bill, objects to the extensive powers that are 
given to the Commissioners, and endeavours to prove that certain of 
the duties imposed on them will be very difficult to carry into effect, 
tome indeed absolutely impossible, while others are vague and 
undefined, and give scope for arbitrary decisions and personal 
tyranny. He argues that, by the proposed system, the keepers 
of lunatic ‘establishments will become subjected to a code of 
penalties and interferences, to which no person of liberal views 
and of good education will or ought to submit. He insists also 
forcibly on the absurdity and impropriety of that clause of the Bill 
which permits the servants, and even the patients themselves, to 
be received as evidences against the masters; a permission in the 
highest degree unjust and impolitic, and which must have the 
effect of materially cramping the exertions of the superintendant, 
and taking out of his hands that authority which is essential to the 
due exercise of his professional duties. In several of these re- 
marks, we fully coincide; yet we must also observe that many of 
the restrictions, which seem severe, are justified by the late dis- 
closures. 

Some important considerations occur in the latter part of the 
pamphlet, respecting the comparative success of the English and 
the French practitioners in insanity. The balance appears to be in 
favour of the latter; a conclusion which, if it be founded in 
fact, we trust, will have the effect of rousing our countrymen to 
greater exertions. 


Art. 19. Observations on the Phenomena of Insanity. Being a 
Supplement to Observations on the Casual and Periodical In- 
fluence of Peculiar States of the Atmosphere on Human 
Health and Disease. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S., &c. &c. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Underwood. 

Mr. Forster has been for some time known as a zealous disciple 
of Dr. Gall, and has applied his doctrines to the elucidation of 
pathology. ‘The object of this pamphlet is to illustrate the 
opinion that insanity always depends on a physical change in the 
structure of the brain, and that this change consists in the in- 
creased quantity of blood that is sent to it; while the particular 
species of insanity, or the character which it assumes, is owin 
to the preponderance of some cerebral organ, which modified 
the disposition of the individual in his: healthy state, and now 
becomes aggravated by disease. Mr. Forster thus describes his 
doctrine : 

‘ The organs of the brain may be deranged separately or 
together, any number of them at once, or one separately : hence, 
patients are insane in one particular faculty, and judge of it by 
another; when the organ of cautiousness is the particular subject 
of cerebral irritation, the prominent characteristic of the insanity 
is fear and melancholy ; the organ of ideality would add whimsical 
and imaginary dangers; the mysterizing faculty gives a aer- 
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stitious turn to the illusion, and the patient then sces visions, 
hears angels sing, voices calling him, &c.; or, when the upper 
parts are deranged, he is religiously mad; when the organ of 
combativeness is morbidly active, he is raving and furious; or 
destructive if the part of the brain behind the ears be inordinately 
large, or be called into diseased action. When the symptoms 
vary or alternate, as fury, melancholy, &c., it is because the 
irritated or inflamed state is shifted from one to another organ.’ 
The above opinions, as far at least as this little work is concerned, 
rest more on their general probability, or their supposed coincidence 
with acknowleged facts, than on any support which is here 
brought to their aid. To that part of the doctrine which pre- 
supposes or requires a belief in cranioscopy, we cannot assent : 
and we do not think that we have yet sufficient proof that al! 
diseases of the brain depend on an increased determination of 
blood. We are, however, strongly inclined to the opinion that 
insanity is always attended with a physical change in the organ ; 
and it is well known that, in most cases, the previous habits and 
dispositions of the patient become apparent in his deranged state. 


POETRY. 


Art. 20. Stanzas sacred to the Memory of Mr. James Swan, jun. 
who departed this Life, January 16. 1818, in the 37th Year of 
his Age. By his afflicted Father. 12mo. pp.8. Printed by 
the Author, Fleet-Street. 

An ‘ afflicted father’ here bewails, in feeling terms, the early 
loss of a son whom he represents as sustaining with great propriety 
all the relations of life which he had borne, 6 as leaving a 
widow and five children to mingle their tears with parental grief. 
The stanzas conclude with an Epitaph, which expresses the writer’s 
affliction, and shews the foundation for it: 


‘ Who art thou, Man, that strayst among the dead? 
Most serious be thy mien, and light thy tread. 
Wouldst thou the history of the being know, 

Whose ashes rest in silent sleep below ? 
He was a man of feelings warm and bland 
' As e’er to Misery rais’d the willing hand : 
Generous and good, a devotee to Truth, . 
Whose dictates led him through the snares of youth. 
His noble heart, of life despis’d the wiles, : 
The tyrant’s dictates, and the villain’s smiles. 
A son belov’d, a husband fond and true, 
As e’er the milk of human kindness drew. 
No man e’er lov’d his tender offspring more; — 
His infant children were his richest store. — 
‘ Look here, vain Man, cut off in early bloom, 
All that of life was great, lies in this tomb. — 
Learn then this awful lesson from the past, 
That thou, alas! must come to this at last.’ 


Art.21. Monody io the Memory of the Princess Charlotte Ay- 
gusta. By the Author of “ Evening Hours.” 8vo. pp. 22. 
Chappell, jun. Hf 
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We spoke of the ‘ Evening Hours” in our last Number, and 
the ‘present Monody exhibits the same characteristics. The 
writer deprecates attention to ‘ inaccuracies,’ because this produc- 
tion is ‘a sudden and spontaneous effusion of feeling :’ but we 
cannot admit this plea as an excuse for blemishes in a small com- 
position when it is made public; and certainly this Monody is not 
unspotted. It may be allowed, however, to manifest fancy, spirit, 
and feeling; and, as we learn that the writer is very young, we 
will hope for greater correctness in his future effusions, though 
the way to attain this improvement is to solicit rather than to 


refuse the criticisms of others. Our readers may accept a brief 
specimen : 


‘ Oh! how rudely the whirlwind has scatter’d afar 
The blossom we almost had dar’d to adore! 
Tis vanish’d and gone, like the far shooting star 
That sparkles in beauty —then sparkles no more! — 


‘ No high-wrought picturing of fancied woe ; 

No visionary scene in mournful dress ; 
From me, a lowly bard, the strain shall flow 

Spontaneous as it springs from deep distress. 
And who so rude will deprecate the shell, 

Scarce heard mid louder plainings of the lyre ? 
Oh! it would breathe, if it could breathe as well, 

Tones that should every soul with grief inspire ! 
What though alone one melancholy bird 

In sweetest melody may pour her song, 
Shall not another chorister be heard, 

secause less music may to him belong? — 

Forbid it, Pity! Harmony and Woe, 

Like rain and sunshine in the summer weather, 
Or as the colors of the heavenly bow, 

In sweetest unison may blend together — 
But ah, how rare !— much oft’ner, like the storm, 
In darkling clouds Grief muffles up his form ; 

And striding on the pinions of the gale, 
Dissolves himself in floods of fire, and rain, and hail.’ 


Let the author himself consider the following lines, (among 
others,) and correct the faults which he surely inay discover in them: 


p-7. 1.4. and 6.; p.8. 1.6.and7.; p.12. 1.8.; p.414. line last ; 
p-16. 1.8.3; p.17- 1.7.; &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Facts relative to the State of Children who are em- 
ployed by Chimney Sweepers as Climbing Boys; with Observ- 
ations and Outlines of a Plan for the Amelioration of their Con- 
dition. 8vo. 6d. Printed at York, and sold in London by Darton 
and Co. 


Art. 23. The Resolutions and Petition respecting Children em- 
ployed as Climbing Boys, agreed upon at a Meeting of the Inha- 
bitants of Sheffield ; with an Address on the Occasion by Samuel 
Roberts. 12mo. 2d. Montgomery, Sheffield. -. 

Art. 
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Art. 24. Report from the Committee of the Honourable the House 
of Commons, on the Em a of Boys in the Sweeping of Chim- 
neys ; together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the Committee, and an Appendix. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed June 23.1817. Published under the 
Direction of the Society for superseding the Necessity of Climb- 
ing Boys: with Notes and Observations; a complete List of 
Persons using the Machine, and a descriptive Engraving of it. 
8vo. pp.142. 38.6d. sewed. Baldwin and Co. 


Art. 25. The Speech and Reply of Dr. Lushington, in support of 
the Bill for the better Regulation of Chimney-Sweepers and 
their Apprentices, and for preventing the Employment of Boys 
in climbing Chimneys, before the Committee of the House of 
Lords. 8vo. 3d. each. 


Art. 26. Address from the Committee of the Society for superseding 
the Necessity of Climbing Boys, with the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Chimney Sweepers’ Regu- 
lation-Bill. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin and Co. 

The number of these pamphlets, and the places at which some 
ofthem are printed, sufficiently prove that the benevolent exertions 
of the principal Society, which we noticed in our Number for De- 


_cember 1816, have been successful in creating a widely extended 


interest in the situation of the unfortunate objects of their pro- 
tection and interference. Not only have York and Sheffield come 
forwards, however, but more than twenty other places have publicly 
declared themselves the friends of the philanthropic measure of 
putting an end to the infant-slavery which has so long subsisted. 
The eloquent Speech of Mr. Roberts at Sheffield cannot be read, 
nor indeed can its subject be in any degree considered, without a 
corresponding sentiment being produced in the minds of every think- 
ing individual. The evidence before Parliament amply proves, in the 
first place, that the trade cannot possibly be taught, by the mildest 
master, without extreme suffering on the part of the infant-learner; 
— that great and unnecessary cruelties are practised by many to 
oblige the reluctant apprentice to mount the disgusting and dan- 
gerous passage ;—that, when taught, the boy is liable to be sufto- 
cated, or to be burnt, or to be jammed to death ; — that infants so 
young as five years old are often employed ; — that they are fre- 
quently 'decoyed from work-houses, and stolen from their parents ;— 
that their growth is stunted, theit health injured, their limbs de- 
formed, and their lives shortened ; —and that, even if they survive, 
most of them are prevented, by the increase of their size and by 
the overstocking of the trade, from continuing in it, and are 
turned adrift with bad habits, a decayed constitution, and an un- 
tutored mind, again to begin the world in some other calling, or, 
not finding any, to pick up an idle and a scanty pittance by 
beggary, or an immoral and adventurous subsistence by theft. It 
is fully proved, im the second place, that Smart’s machine can 
sweep 95 out of every 100 chimneys, in as cleanly a manner, as 
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efficiently, and as cheaply, as if performed by.boys; and that the 
remainder (which generally occur in the houses of the opuleng and 
which are the most dangerous for beys to climb, ) may be cléaned 
by other simple and unexpensive means. Can, then, a question any 
longer exist, when so excellent a substitute is provided, and when 
ro encroachment is desired‘ or attempted on the practitioners in 
the trade, whether men should still be allowed to impose a 
most laborious and dangerous business on limbs. not matured 
and‘bones scarcely hardened ; on frames the'least capable of sup- 
porting such hardships; on infants uninformed, ‘and inconipétent 
either to know their rights or, knowing them, to resist their op- 
pressors? -Thanks to the exertions of the amiable members of the 
Committee, these things are not likely long to continue; and we 


even rejoice at, the delay which has occurred, because it will en- 


able those who are inquiring into the subject to come to a more 
firm opinion, and to legislate more decidedly. Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament have already examined evidence and 
- reported favourably on the measure ; and the bill was stopped’ in 
the House of Lords merely to give an opportunity to the Surveyor- 
General to try an actual experiment on the éfficacy of the ma- 
chinery now in use. It is right that, before such a legislative 
measure is adopted, the fullest information should be acquired. 
' OF its result we cannot doubt; and we anticipate with pleasure that 
one more session of Parliament will produce the abolition of a trade 
which.is unknown in other countries, and is a disgrace to this, our 
boasted land. Duties wep 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

A note, without date of time or place, recommends to our at- 
tention ‘ a controversy that has been for some time going on in 
Ireland.’ We are never very cager to stretch out our hands fot 
a share in controversy, and, thank Heaven! this seems to be 
beyond our reach. 





.- We thank C, C. Amicus for his information, and shall endea- 
vour to profit by it. . ny aside 





_ Hum perhaps amused himself in writing the letter with that 
signature, and he has amused us also: but his laughter and ours 
were probably derived from varying sources, according to the old 
epigram in. Joe Miller:’- , : 

‘«‘ A different eause, ‘says Parson Sly, 7 

- The samé effect will give : 
-. Avaro weeps lest he should die, 
'. His wife lest he should live.” 


X. X. is informed that our GENERAL Inpex will appear in the 
course or at the end‘of tlie next month. og they 





*,.* The AprenpDIx to . this volume: of ; the Review will. be 
published on the 1st of October, with the Number for September. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Voyage a ?Embouchure de la Mer Noire, &c.; i.e. A 
Voyage to the Mouth of the Black Sea; or, an Essay on the 
Bosphorus, and that Part of the Thracian Delta which includes 
the regulated Supply of Water to Constantinople: preceded by 
general Considerations on Physical Geography. With an Atlas, 
consisting of a New Chart of the Bosphorus, and of the Chan- 
nel of the Black Sea, and several other new Designs. By 
Count AnpRégossy, Lieutenant-General of Artillery, formerly 
Ambassador from France to London, to Vienna, and to Con- 
stantinople, Member of the Institute of Egypt, &c. &c. 8vo. 

p- 394. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, 
ondon. Price 11. 6s. sewed. 


T= acknowleged professional talents and the favourable 

opportunities, possessed by Count ANDREossy, eminently 
qualified him for the creditable execution of the work now be- 
fore us: but the first clause of the title-page is rather calculated 
to mislead the reader, since the volume communicates no 
details of the author’s progress to the scenes of his observ- 
ations. On the other hand, the preliminary discourse, which 
extends to 50 pages, may justly be deemed somewhat excur- 
sive and inappropriate ;, as it chiefly consists of a rapid his- 
torical sketch of the political destinies of the antient Greeks 
and modern Turks, which was composed, as we afterward 
learn, with a view to a different undertaking. 


App. Rev. VoL. LXxxVl. G ¢ ‘ Noble, 
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‘ Noble, indeed,’ says the Count, ‘ would be the design which 
should embrace the history of Constantinople, from the found- 
ation of the antient Byzantium to the present day ; exhibiting the 
successive aspects of these two foreign cities, connected with the 
leading events of the times; and unfolding the religious manners 
and customs of a people so different from ourselves, with their 
peculiar institutions, the form of the government which controuls 
them, the administration which supports them, their political con- 
dition, and a description of the monuments of public magnificence 
and utility which are still to be found in the capital of the Otto- 
man empire. Such a work I had begun, when circumstances, 
which it is needless to explain, occasioned its temporary suspen- 
sion. The ensuing volume is destined to appear merely as an 
Appendix to a much more extensive publication on Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus. My researches with regard to the latter are 
founded on certain general principles of -physical geography ; 
and, in deference to the,@pinion of individuals of sound judgment, 
I have been induced 6: blish this intended supplement in a 
separate form. In consequence of this change of plan, I have 
inverted the arrangement of the materials, and placed the re- 
searches on the formation of the Bosphorus after the Generai 
Views of Physical Geography. In order not to violate the con- 
nection of ideas and the catenation of principles, (especially as 
the latter are, for the first time, presented in a didactic form,) I 
have thrown into marginal notes the main applications of which 
they are susceptible. From the same motives, I have preferred 
the slow labour of condensing my materials within the bounds of 
a few pages to the desire of composing volumes. In spite of all 
my care, however, I do not dissemble that several of the new 
views, in particular, which I have advanced, would require to be 
confirmed by the observations of travellers, topographers, or 
geologists : yet I believe that we shall more readily arrive at a 
common understanding by proceeding from the same data. In the 
reconnoitring service of the army, I have successfully availed my- 
self, during thirteen campaigns, of that particular method which 
I had early prescribed for my direction : I have found it equally use- 
ful in various journies in remote countries; and I have employed it in 
treating general questions, such as the determination of the points 
of partition in navigable canals, and the formation of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. Inthe examination of the last-mentioned problem, I 
have consulted nature more than books. By traversing the soil 
in all directions, and studying it in all its details, I was enabled to 
engage in researches, accompanied by observations, on which I 
bestowed all the attention that I was capable of giving to it; 
never losing sight of the maxim which Condillac lays dowr in 
his Treatise on Systems, namely, that ascertained facts are, pro- 
perly speaking, the only principles of science.’ 


The Introduction is wholly occupied with general consider- 
ations on Physical Geography; a department of science 
comparatively modern, since in 1737 philosophers had not 
even determined the figure of the earth. Buache first ob- 
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served the relation which subsists between mountain-chains 
and the rivers derived from them, though he gave too much 
extension to his system of submarine ridges, Bergmann, in 
his Physical Description of the Earth, first generalized the 
position that the steepest side of mountains is on the west, 
or south ; — on the west, when the mountains run from north 
to south, and on the south when they run from east to west: 
but Kirwan shewed that this principle is susceptible of 
various modifications. Father Piz, in his Memoir on Mont 
St. Gothard, endeavoured to impart precision to the language 
of geography and geology; and in the same department 
Messrs. Bourcet and d’ Argon stand pre-eminently distinguished. 
Still more recently, the barometer invented by Gay-Lussac, 
Laplace’s general formula for estimating heights by means of 
that instrument, the determination of the co-efficient of the 
formula by Ramond, confirmed by the direct experiments of 
Biot and Arago, and the hypsometrical tables successively im- 
proved by Biot and Ollmans, have reduced the barometrical 
measurements of heights to nearly trigonometrical precision. 

These and other historical notices are followed by sixty-four 
general rules, or principles; the accuracy of which will 
scarcely be contested, and the application of which may, 
according to circumstances, greatly contribute to simplify 
and facilitate the labours of the civil and military engineer, 
the land-surveyor, and even the draughtsman and engraver. 
These primary positions, a careful perusal of which will, 
moreover, render the subsequent portions of the work more 
intelligible to the general reader, are followed by some valu- 
able remarks on the different descriptions of straits. 

In his first book, the authcr commences his inquiry with a 
critical discussion of the opinions of antient and modern 
writers concerning the formation of the Bosphorus. In 
support of the prevailing notion that the Euxine Sea was, 
even within the periods of historical record, a large lake, in- 
closed on all sides, —and which, by its violent irruption into 
the Archipelago, produced the deluge of Ogyges, or the 
inundation of Attica, — recourse has been had to the testi- 
mony of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and the poetical accounts 
of the Argonautic expedition. It is, however, well known 
that the assertions of Diodorus often rest on vague tradi- 
tionary report; and that, in proof of the catastrophe to 
which we have alluded, he mentions that the Samothracian 
fishermen drew up in their mets the capitals of pillars from the 
bottom of the sea ;—a species of capture not very conceiv- 
able...The Count, moreover, infers from .barometrical mea- 
surements that the alleged irruption, even if it had taken 
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place, could have produced no considerable elevation of 
water in Attica; or, rather, that this province would have 
been screened from the impetuous current, which, forcing its 
way between Sestos and Abydos, would have been finally dis- 
charged into the sea, by the straits of Gibraltar. 


‘ Let us now,’ he adds ‘ examine what would have taken place 
with regard to the Caspian. In consequence of the barometrical 
measurements executed in 1812 by Messrs. Parrot and Engelhardt, 
it has been ascertained that the level of the Caspian Sea is lower 
by 55 toises, or about 108 metres, than that of the Black Sea. 
On the supposition of the antient communication between these 
two seas, and on the admission of the rupture of the Cyanean 
rocks, those seas would have sunken at that epoch 72 metres ; 
and, as the Caspian is at present 108 metres lower than the Black 
Sea, it follows that the level of the former must have subsided 
280 metres since the year 1759 before Christ, and that conse- 
queritly the Volga, which es Tai itself into it, would have 
since that date acquired a fall of a corresponding height. I say a 
fall, for nature no longer works at hollowing valleys; on the con- 
trary, their slope towards the mouths of rivers suffers diminution 
by the depositions which are left on them. Now, no cataract 
exists at the mouth of the Volga, and the communication of that 
river with the Caspian Sea is direct. The floods of the Volga, in 
fact, are known to be caused both by the melting of the snows 
and by the south wind, which not only excites a great commotion 
in the sea, but even exercises its violence on the Volga.’ 


Moreover, the pretended irruption, so pointedly mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, can scarcely be supposed to 
have occasioned the most extensive ravages at a distance of 
200 miles, without leaving a single trace of its ruinous action 
in those regions in which its force would first be felt. 

The opinions of modern travellers, particularly of Tourne- 

Jort, Pallas, and Olivier, are next reviewed. Tournefort’s 
name alone seems to have given weight to his hypothesis, 
that the channel. of the Black Sea was effected in conse-. 
quence of the soft soil having been gradually imbibed with 
its waters: but his account sufficiently proves that he had not 
examined the structure of the surrounding mountains. Pai- 
las, who never was at Constantinople, embraces the same opi- 
nion, and calls to his aid the agency of an earthquake; a sup- 
position which is scarcely reconcileable with the remarkable 
regularity of the chennel, besides that the whole of his reason- 
ing is at variance with the measurements already noted. 
rom a topographical survey of the soil, which he unfolds 
at considerable length, Count AnpRéossy is firmly persuaded 
that the European and Asiatic sides of the channel of the 
Black Sea have remained nearly as they now are since the 
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iod at which our continents received their formation. 
ven Olivier, who recognizes in these regions the existence 
of volcanic matters, seems to reject the doctrine of the irrup- 
tion of the waters of the Euxine; or, at least, to suggest the 
propriety of topographical investigation. To such investi- 
gation, and to the application of his general principles, pre- 
viously announced, the present ingenious author has actually 
resorted; and, if his series of measurements be not minutely 
accurate, we apprehend that it is sufficiently correct to war- 
rant his main results. He has likewise devoted a chapter to 
the lithology of the Bosphorus ; from which we collect that hills 
of a blueish primitive lime-stone, with masses of a dark-grey 
on (probably basaltic tufa), traversed by veins of 
chalcedony, basalt, and beds of clay, form the prominent geo~ 
logical features of the adjoining territory. Beyond Domouz- 
Déré, are beds of lignite; and the hard rocks, with the ex- 
ception of the primitive lime-stone, contain microscopical par- 
ticles of titanic iron, and exhibit other symptoms of volcanic 
origin. The Giant’s Mountain, which, notwithstanding its 
designation, is but 186 metres above the level of the sea, is 
wholly calcareous. The rocky islets, termed Cyanean, are 
masses of volcanic conglomerate, which rest on clay, and are 
supposed not only to be of contemporaneous formation but to 
be connected by a common basis. They are not susceptible . 
of culture, and with difficulty accessible on a single spot. The - 
Asiatic Cyaneans, which are no longer to be found, most 
probably never existed but in the fictions. of Gyllius and of 
poetry. 


‘ Besides, we cannot conceive how the Cyaneans, especially 
those of Asia, (on the supposition of their existence, ) could be so 
formidable. The interval between the two Fanarakis being nineteen 
hundred toises, the Cyaneans would occur at that distance, which 
is ample enough to secure them from impinging on.either rocky 
shore. It is, moreover, difficult to explain how the far-famed 
Argo could get entangled between the Cyaneans and the land, 
when we reflect that no vessel can enter the Black Sea but with 
a southerly wind ; that, while that wind blows, the currents. forsake 
the coast of Asia, and tend to the west; and that then the navi- 
gation in the channel and along that coast becomes a matter of 
the utmost facility. The Argonauts, who, in order. to.reach Col- 
chis, must have coasted along Bithynia, could experience no ob- 
stacle either in the channel of the Black Sea or at the egress of 
that sea. Thus are we enabled to. appreciate the advice which 
King Phineus, in the Argonautics of Apollonius, gives to Jason and 
his crew, not to risk the passage of the Cyaneans before they had 
let fly a pigeon in the air: “ [fit succeeds in crossing,” he adds, 
‘ nly your oars, without a wna intermission, but uf it perishes 
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in the strait, return.” * Hence we may infer that nautical know- 
lege had made little progress when good King Phineus received 
at his court these adventurous navigators, whom fable and history 
have rendered so celebrated. Such are the facts that-result from 
observation. Yet let us not blame poetry for having recourse to 
the marvellous; for that is the source of the interest which it in- 
spires, and of the charm which it renders us capable of relishing : 
but then let us beware of considering poets as unexceptionable 
authorities: + The Cyaneans were called symplégades, synormades, 
and plancthe ; that is, wandering and conflicting islands. ' The 
prejudice concerning their movements, doubtless, originated in the 
circumstance of their appearing and disappearing in stormy wea- 
ther, according to the depression or elevation of the waves; an 
effect which is still remarked when the sea is much agitated. In 
conformity, however, with the order of Destiny, these breakers 
were to acquite stability only when some mortal should be found 
sufficiently daring to clear them. On near inspection, during Ja- 
son’s expedition, they were ascertained to be fixed; and the honour 
of this event was ascribed to Jason, as if he had been the first 
who surmounted the strait of the Cyaneans: but, long before, 
Phrixus had penetrated even into Colchis. An account of the 
wealth and of the useful productions of the country adjacent to 
the Phasus had reached the Greeks, and had tempted their cu- 
pidity. The expedition of the Argonauts appears, in fact, to have 
been nothing more than a project of the merchants of that nation, 
executed about 1350 years before the common era, to extend 
even to the extremity of the Euxine their commerce; which, in 
their native country, was limited to the shores of the AZgean Sea, 
and to an intercourse with the islands of that archipelago. But 
with what art Apollonius exhibits the geography and the manners 
of those remote and almost fabulous times! With what sombre 
hues he paints the ship Argo, struggling against the waves, raised 
to mountains of water, and against the floating Cyaneans, which 
seemed leagued with them to repel the Argonauts, and to bar 





‘ * See the poem of the Expedition of the Argonauts, or the 
ee of the Golden Fleece, by Apollonius of Alexandria, com- 
monly called Apollonius of Rhodes, born about 276 years A.C. 

‘ The author of the Explanation of Fables supposes that the 
pigeon here mentioned was merely a small boat, employed in 
exploring the passage, and which, on account of its lightness and 
celerity, was compared to a pigeon.’ 

‘ + They at least abound in exaggeration. Duloir, a man of 
talents, who travelled in the Levant about 1650, happening to be 
at the Dardanelles, and full-fraught with Homer, being anxious to 
visit the spot at which, according to the prince of poets, the Gre- 
cian fleet was concealed, behind Tenedos, during the siege of 
Troy, takes occasion to observe that this channel is incapable of 
containing a dozen skifis; and Duloir adds, in his simple and ho- 
nest style: ‘“‘ Believe me, the antients have made a mighty boast 
of the parings of their nails.” Travels of the Sieur Dulorr, p-.215.” 
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their entry into that sea which was then denominated inhosyitable, 
om account of the barbarous people that inhabited its shores! It 
afterward assumed the name of Euxine, or hospitable, the rela- 
tions of trade having approximated these tribes to the Greeks, and 
softened their manners.’ 


Count AnpREossy next exercises his critical actmen on 
the marble column called Pompey’s Pillar, which is placed 
on the highest elevation of the Cyaneans, and has been men- 
tioned by Gyllius, Spon, and Whecler: but he quickly returns 
from this digression, and presents us with his remarks on the 
currents of the Bosphorus; a subject hitherto untouched, ex- 
cept by Marsigli, in a juvenile and imperfect essay. The 
prescnt writer admits the existence of an upper current, flow- 
ing to the Archipelago, but denies that a lower stream pro- 
ceeds from the latter to the Black Sea; maintaining, at the 
same time, that Marszgli’s alleged current in the harbour of 
Constantinople is a mere eddy, and that the flux and reflux 
of the waters of the Bosphorus remain to be proved. The 
real current is most perceptible in calm weather; and the 
manner in which it is affected by the north and the south 
wind, as well as by counter currents, is here minutely ex- 
plained. On the 15th of July, 1814, the author perceived 
that the Bosphorus had risen, during calm weather, 18 inches 
above its ordinary level; and that this phenomenon was fol- 
lowed by an impetuous wind from the north-west, which lasted 
several days: the water not subsiding till the wind had ceased. 
According to De Saussure, sudden local variations in the 
pressure of the atmosphere may account for the sezches in the 
Lake of Geneva, and for analogous appearances elsewhere. 

Our attention is next invited to the form and dimensions 
of different portions of the Bosphorus, and to a general view 
of that sea and the Propontis: but these we cannot attempt 
to analyze, without intruding on the patience of our readers. 

The second book contains much curious and ingenious 
matter; for it treats of the artificial supply of water: to: the 
capital of the Ottoman empire, and developes the combined 
and singular apparatus of hydraulic pyramids and leaden 
pipes, —a contrivance of very considerable antiquity. Without 
the assistance of the plates, however, allotted to the illus- 
tration of this part of the work, we cannot undertake to render 
the system intelligible: but the Count’s masterly exposition 
of its details will be found highly instructive and satisfactory, 
and may be considered as forming an important article in the 
history of hydraulics. Various aqueducts and reservoirs are 
likewise particularly described, and occasionally give rise to 


some sensible critical discussion. Thus, he fairly infers that 
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the remarkable structure, denominated Justinian’s aqueduct, 
is not to be attributed to that celebrated Emperor. 


¢ Procopius has allotted a work to commemorate the monuments 
raised by Justinian, and makes no mention of this one. Other 
authors have ascribed it to Andronicus Comnenus, who was 
elected Emperor in the year 1183, and did not reign quite two 
years. Gyllius seems to have adopted this opinion. He alleges 
that Andronicus undertook to convey the waters of Belgrade to 
Constantinople by lofty aqueducts, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Pyrgos, and by subterraneous canals. But Nicetas-Choniatas, 


- the continuator of the Annals of Zonarus, affirms that Andronicus 


Comnenus caused these works to be renewed, which implies their 
existence previously to his time. In fact, we cannot doubt that 
the conveyance of the water of Belgrade was contemporary with 
most of the large cisterns which are still seen in Constantinople, 
and the most considerable of which carry us back to the reign of 
Constantine. Indeed, they universally bear the stamp of Roman 
greatness; for we know that Constantine was ambitious of 
making a second Rome of his new city, by erecting in it monu- 
ments corresponding to those which excited the public admiration 
in his antient capital. The conveyance of water for the supply of 
the latter was not one of its least remarkable objects, nor the least 
calculated to call forth the wonder of the present times : — but, 
besides that architecture had degenerated even at Rome, in the 
days of Constantine, the antient monuments of Constantinople 
are obviously mere imitations of the works of Rome, being de- 
ficient in that regularity of design which characterizes their pro- 
totypes. If these monuments astonish us by their greatness, we 
perceive a want of correctness in their outline, and inequalities 
among their respective proportions. This observation has no 
reference to the monstrous assemblage of columns of different 
materials and different orders, surmounted with capitals of vary- 
ing dimensions and orders, and supporting the same arch, which 
may be exemplified in the cistern of Yéré-Batan-Sérai, as well as in 
others. Such incongruities can be justified only by Constantine’s 
resolution to shew that he witeneel the power of creating, in a 
few years, a city which should not yield to Rome either in dimen- 
sions or in magnificence. The precipitation, with which these 
works were erected, necessitated the employment of materials 
extracted, without taste or selection, from the monuments of 
Byzantium, which had been destroyed by that Emperor’s orders as 
appertaining to another religion; and such was the prelude to 
that disastrous epoch of the middle ages, or Lower Empire, 
which entailed the total degradation of the arts on that very soil 
on which they had flourished with so much splendor’ 


Count ANDRéossy’s notices of the aqueduct of Valens, of 
the corporation of Fountaineers, of the mode of levelling by 
the ¢érazi, &c., are not less deserving of attention from the 
curious. [His estimate of the population of Constantinople 
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and its suburbs, deduced from the daily consumption of 
water and flour, is 630,000 souls. To account for the ap- 
parent inadequacy of this result, he reminds us that the 
seraglio covers the same extent of surface as the city of 
Vienna, while it contains only 10,000 inhabitants; and that 
the public squares, mosques, market-places, baths, reservoirs, 
military and naval establishments, &c., necessarily occupy a 
large quantity of ground. The Turkish modes of living, also, 
require more room for the accommodation of a family than 
the arrangements of London or Paris would demand. 
We now hasten to the conclusion : 


* I have exhibited,’ says the author, ‘in the two preceding books, 
the results of the principal observations which I made during my 
stay at Constantinople ; and I have annexed to them a sketch of 
the large chart of the Bosphorus, executed at the same time under 
my direction by three yoyng officers, namely, Messrs. Thomassin 
and Vincent, captains of engineers, and Moreton de Chabrillan, 
captain of artillery, who devoted themselves to this task with 
singular zea! and perseverance. It was during the dreadful pes- 
tilence, in the years 1813 and 1814 *, that I traversed alternately 
with one of these officers, the other two being occupied with 
different departments, the environs of the Bosphorus and of Con- 
stantinople ; a tract of soil remarkably diversified, which had not 
been hitherto explored, and which was a real acquisition for 
geography, topography, and the arts. The high gratification 
which, notwithstanding the hardship of the times, I then enjoyed, 
and the pleasing recollections which I still retain of these peace- 
ful occupations, directed to objects of utility, and of my joint 
labours with thoroughly educated and completely estimable 
officers, exceed my powers of expression! In the second year, 
particularly, we had free scope for our excursions; all the Greek 
villages were deserted; the inhabitants, struck with dismay, 
having abandoned their houses, and taken refuge in the woods. 
Resigned as they are to destiny, the Turks remained confined 
within doors. A profound silence pervaded this land of desolation ; 
and, as we approached the villages, it was interrupted only by the 
doleful and plaintive barking of dogs, who were depth of pro- 
tection and of their masters, most of whom had perished or had 
Hed to a distance. 

‘ The general considerations on physical geography, prefixed to 
the first book, are the result and fruit of long observation, and 





*« * No contagion had existed for eight years before: it broke 
out about the middle of 1812, just as I arrived at that residence, 
on the 25th of July. In autumn, it became so violent that, ac- 
cording to my approximative calculation, from 1812 to 1813, the 
plague had carried off, in Constantinople and the villages of the 
Bosphorus alone, nearly a hundred and sixty thousand persons. 


In the following year, it extended over the country, where it was 
the source of new ravages.’ 
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they are illustrated by two plates. To the friendship of M. d’ Au- 
buisson, chicf engineer of mines, and to M. Magués, engineer of 
bridges and roads, (both men of distinguished merit,) I am in- 
debted for the barometrical levelling of the line of partition of the 
waters in the south of France ; a levelling which corroborates my 
first ideas relative to the conception of the project of the Lan- 
guedoc canal. ‘This fine operation was executed at my request, 
in 1816; and it should the more powerfully excite my gratitude, 
because it must have been attended with much fatigue end trouble,’ 
and was not within the course of the ordinary occupations of these 
engineers.’ 

We have only to state, farther, that the Ncies contain 
some curious collateral illustrations of the text; that to the 
whole is subjoined a sort of analytical Index ; that the volume 
bears unequivocal marks of genius, and of careful observ- 
ation; and that it is particularly calculated to yield entertain- 
ment and instruction to the geographer, the engineer, and 


ithe architect. 








Art. II. Regni Vegetabilis Systema Naturale; sive Ordines, Ge- 
nera, et Species Plantarum, secundum Methodi Naturalis Normas 
Digestarum et Descriptarum; Auctore Auc. Pyramo DE 
CANDOLLE. Volumen Primum, sistens Prolegomena et Ordines 
quinque, nempé Ranunculaceas, Dilleniaceas, Magnoliaceas, Ano- 
naceas, et Menispermeas. 8vo. pp. 564. Paris, Strasburgh, 
and London, Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1818. Price 18s. 


T= vast extent to which the science of Botany has at- 
tained renders it more than ever an object to invent a 
natural mode of arrangement, which shall exhibit plants in 
a chain of connection that is formed wholly by similarity 
of natural character ; and the great discoveries, which have of 
late been made in this department, with regard both to new 
species and to the knowlege of the true structure of those 


that have long been familiar to us, seem to offer a favourable: 
prospect of success, in our endeavours to fill up this map of - 


the vegetable kingdom. The first published attempt of this 
kind, which is deserving of notice, was that of Adanson, in 
his Familles des Plantes: but, whatever merit it possessed, it 
was immediately eclipsed by the artificial system of Liuné, 
so much better adapted to the rapidly improving state of the 
science at that time. It accordingly soon fell into neglect, 
and is rarely mentioned by writers of the present day. 

A much more successful effort was the system of Antoine 
Laurent de Jussieu, originally suggested by the arrangement 
which his uncle had adopted in the Royal Gardens at Tria- 
non; and apparently undertaken from motives of respect to 
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the memory of that amiable man. An endeavour to effect 
the farther improvement of this system has since been made 
by the learned Ventenat; and indeed the suffrages of the 
most erudite botanists in Europe have every where united, in 
paying the most gratifying tributes of applause to the labours 
of the younger Jussieu. Linné, at a very early period of his 
studies, began to direct his attention to the formation of a 
natural arrangement of plants; which is apparent so far back 
as the year 1736, when the first edition of the Pundamenta 
Botanica was sent forth. He seems, indeed, never to have 
lost sight of this favourite object; and to have considered 
it as the great end of the philosophical botanist’s labours. 
During his life-time, he published merely his Fragmenta on 
this subject: but he was accustomed to deliver a private 
course of lectures to his favourite pupils, on the natural orders 
of plants: of which, since his death, an account has been 
- published by Giseke ; and, more recently, Sir James Ed. Smith 
has given us farther details on this interesting subject. 

We have now to notice a still later attempt at a natural 
classification of plants, on a plan somewhat different from that 
of Jussieu, by a distinguished philosopher of Geneva, M. pr 
CanvdoLLeE. This writer, in his Théorie élamentaire de la 
Botanique, explained the principles on which the work be- 
fore us has been constructed : indeed, the Théorie may be re- 
garded as the preface to the present publication. The extent 
of the preliminary labours of the author, with a view to fit 
him for the arduous task of forming a natural system of the 
vegetable kingdom, appears to be such as amply to warrant 
us in anticipating the most successful results. After having 
long prosecuted the study of Botany, and acquired for him- 
self a very considerable reputation among the learned of 
Europe, he determined to complete the collection of materials 
which he had formed, by visiting the most celebrated gardens 
and museums in ‘Europe; more particularly those of Paris 
and London. It is pleasing to remark the gratitude with 
which he commemorates the kind attentions which he received 
from the French botanists; and the minuteness which he 
shews in enumerating all our English scientific as well as 
practical men, who with the most perfect liberality laid open 
‘to him their treasures, both living and preserved, of the vege- 
table kingdom. It is not without reason, therefore, that he 
boasts of the immense advantages which he possesses, in the 
extent and value of the materials with which he has under- 
taken to construct a system of this division of natural objects. 
He concludes his preface with the following remarks: 


* Such 
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‘ Such, then, is a general sketch of my work, the first volume 
of which is now submitted to the judgment of botanists; and to 
the completion of which I propose to dedicate the whole of my 
future life. It is a task, indeed, which is dangerous and full of 
hazard, but one of the greatest utility. Relying on its import- 
ance, I beg the indulgence of those who are learned in the science; 
and, if I may be permitted so to express myself, I expect this 
favour: for I have ever observed that lenity is the companion of 
true science: those who have themselves overcome difficulties are 
of all others the most sensible of the arduous nature of the search 
after truth, and are most ready to pardon the blemishes which 
must frequently occur in a work like the present, comprehending 
so great a number and variety of objects.’ (P. 11.) 


The — kingdom is divided by the author under two . 


great heads; the first consists of plants possessing a vascular 
structure, and springing from seeds furnished with one or more 
cotyledons: the second includes plants possessing merely a 
cellular structure, and springing from seeds destitute of coty- 
ledons. In the first of these divisions, we are led to remark 
the importance of distinguishing the individuals of which it 
consists by their vascular structure: because the presence of 
cotyledons is not universal, although found in almost all of 
them. A few leafless plants are considered by M. pe C. as 
devoid of this component part of the seed. In the division 
of the vascular or cotyledonous plants, the character is drawn 
from the organs of vegetation, as well as from those. of fruc- 
tification; giving us the exogenous or dicotyledonous, and 
the endogenous or monocotyledonous. In the exogenous 
plant, the trunk is conical, and is formed of wood and bark ; 
the external wood being softer and younger; and the seed 
contains two opposite cotyledons, or several of them arranged 
in a whorled manner. In the endogenous, again, the trunk 
is cylindrical and homogeneous, and its substance younger 
and softer in the centre; while the seed contains a single coty- 
ledon, or two or more arranged alternately. By these ex- 
tended characters, M. pe C. is enabled to obviate many. 
objections which have been urged, with some force, against 
the division of plants drawn solely from the structure of the 
seed. The dicotyledonous or exogenous plants are charac- 
terized at some length, with minute reference to the structure 
of the stem. Here, however, we are sorry to observe that 
the author seems to consider the diametral insertments, or 
divergent rays of the wood, as true prolongations of the pith: 
though the most accurate observations seem to have ascer- 
tained satisfactorily that they are not productions from the 


pith, but woody substance of a peculiarly indurated structure. 
In 
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In dividing the dicotyledonous plants into sub-classes, the 
author is obliged to restrict himself entirely to the characters 
drawn from the fructification; the organs of vegetation not. 
affording any marks of distinction. He has introduced the 
four following sub-classes; Thalamiflore, Calyciflore, Corol- 
liflore, and Monochlamydee. The first three possess a double 
envelope to the flower, while the fourth has only one. The 
sub-class Thalamiflore, which corresponds in some measure 
to Polyandria of Linné, though much more extensive, is 
described as containing flowers having numerous distinct 
petals, and stamens inserted into the receptacle-and uncon- 
nected with the calyx. -The next sub-class, Calyciflore, cor- 
responds in a certain degree to Jcosandria of Linné, and is 
characterized by petals numerous and distinct, or united one 
to another, and stamens inserted into the calyx. Corolliflore, 
the third sub-class, contains such flowers as present a single 
petal, inserted into the receptacle, and bearing the stamens, 
Monochlamydee consists of plants having a single envelope 
to the flower; either no petals being present, or, if present, so 
united to the calyx as to form with it one membrane. The 
plants of the first sub-class are again divided into five cohorts, 
each of which is again separated into orders. ‘The first cohort 
contains the following eight: Manunculacea, Dilleniacea, 
Magnoliacea, Anonacea, Menispermea, Berbesidea, Podo- 
phyllee, and Nympheacee ; of which only the first five are 
discussed in the present volume. Under each order are given 
the genera arranged in tribes, and under each genus the spe- 
cies of which it is composed. In this manner, when the 
work is completed, M. pr C. will present to us a kind of 
tree of botanical knowlege, exhibiting all the numerous and 
minute ramifications which it bears. Such a view of this 
department of science is certainly not by any means well 
adapted for the purpose of initiating the unlearned in a 
knowlege of botany; and, in all probability, its primary dis- 
tinctions will be found liable to many weighty objections. It 
is, however, one which promises to be of very great value to 
those who have already made considerable progress in that 
science. Probably, the system of Linné will always continue 
to be taught in the schools of botany, and will still serve to 
guide the pupil in his endeavours to ascertain the systematic 
names of plants: but, as soon as he has acquired a competent 
intimacy with the objects of his study, he will turn with de- 
light to some such map of the regions of botany as that which 
is promised by the author before us, and will trace with 
increasing gratification the connections and alliances that 
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link together the multitude of individuals by which they are 
covered, 

The leaning of M. pE Canpo.te seems rather to be that 
of multiplying genera; which, in many instances, he has 
done with much apparent propriety: but to enter minutely 
jnto the merits of a work of such immense detail, and such 
erudite labour, would occupy a much larger space than we 
can spare for that purpose. We have examined, not without 
astonishment, the clouds of synonyms which are added under 
the several species; and the numerous references to dried spe- 
cimens in the various collections, which seem to have been 
most diligently perused by the author. : 

The lover of botany will be delighted to find in this work 
an account of many of the hitherto unpublished discoveries 
of MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, as well as of other travel- 
lers. .The extreme minuteness and extent of research, which 
M. pe C. has displayed in the present volume, when we con- 
sider how very small a portion of his undertaking it embraces, 
lead us almost to despair of ever seeing the undertaking 
completed: but it is to be hoped that the materials are 
already nearly all collected and arranged; so that, even 
should fate deprive us of his labours, some friend or pupil 
might still be enabled to finish the monument, which he has 
thus begun to erect to his botanical reputation. Owing to 
the length of time which has been consumed in passing the 
volume through the press, several additions and emendations 
are given at the conclusion, which we should certainly have 
been better pleased to see inserted in the preceding pages: 
Prefixed to the body of the work, is a valuable and copious 
list of writers on botanical subjects; and at the end is a very 
complete index of genera and species, which renders the pub- 
lication of additional value as a book of reference, independent 
altogether of its systematic character. yy 

We cannot conclude without again expressing the satis- 
faction which we have derived from a perusal of this volume; 
aud we beg to encourage the author in the prosecution of a 
design which promises to be so valuable in the present en- 
larged state of botanical science. 





—— 


Art. HI. Elémens de Physiologie Végétale, &c. ; i.e. Elements 
of Vegetable Physiology, and of Botany. By C.F. Betssav- 
MirseLt, Member of the Institute. In Two Parts. 8vo. 
pp- 924. Paris. 1815. 

I" is too gencrally the character of elementary. works of 

science, that’ the task of perusing them is laborious for the 
student, and that they are uninteresting to those who are 
already 
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already acquainted with the subject. In our own lan , 
however, we have a gratifying example of exception to this 
remark, in the Introduction to Botany by Sir James Edward 
Smith: although it must be admitted that, as it was the 
professed object of that author to render the science popular 
and intelligible to all, his publication possesses in consequence 
much less of a purely scientific character. The elementary 
botanical treatise of Professor Wildnenow is of a very dif- 
ferent description. With all its excellences, and they are 
not few, it is too scientific for a mere beginner ; while by those 
who have already made progress in botany, it will be found 
defective in arrangement, and by no means readily accessible 
as a book of reference. 

The volumes before us, which we ought much sooner to 
have introduced to the notice of our readers, seem to com- 
bine in an admirable manner the character of a scientific with 
that of a popular work. ‘Their author is already known to the 
public by many ingenious papers on botanical subjects, and 
by his Jraite d’ Anatomie et Physiologie Végétale; and he 
has now accomplished a task which, in our opinion, well 
entitles him to a distinguished place in the literary. world. 

Part I. is entirely occupied with an explanation of the 
principles of the anatomy and physiology of vegetables; and 
the second is dedicated to that part of the science which refers 
to the description and arrangement of plants. In pursuing 
this plan, M. Mirsex first takes up the consideration of 
plants, as distinct from animals on the one hand and from 
minerals on the other; and he next treats on the organized 
tissue of cells and vessels which compose the vegetable frame. 
This last is a favourite topic of discussion with him, and has 
on former occasions furnished matter for the exercise of his 
ingenuity. We must be allowed, however, to doubt how far 
the very nice microscopical observations, to which he has sub- 
jected plants, merit our unreserved confidence; and how far 
it is possible for us to ascertain, as he has attempted, the 
peculiar function of each description of vegetable vessel. 
We beg to throw it out as a mere conjecture, that several of 
his mixed and fissured forms of vessel may be ascribed to a 
more or less partial detachment of the spiral coat. which 
invests them. 

The next subject here considered is of much interest; viz. 
the seed, and the processes which take place in the evolution 
of the plantlet. MM. Mrrzex then goes on to give an account 
of those organs which ensure the preservation of the plant in 
life, and of the various functions which they perform to effect 
this object. ‘The root, the stem both in monocotyledonous 
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and dicotyledonous plants, the branches with their append- 

the bud, the leaf, —all in succession receive a due 
share of the author’s consideration. He next passes to the 
chemical constitution of plants, and investigates the mode in 
which the sap is received, elaborated, and applied to the 
nutrition of the vegetable. On the subject of the chemistry: 
of plants, he has added at the close of the first volume a 
memoir by: that excellent chemist M. Chevreul. 

From: the conservative organs, and the topics just men- 
tioned, the author advances to those organs which secure the 
continuance of the species by the formation of seeds; and he 
is thus led to discuss the anatomy of the flower, the several 
modes of inflorescence, and the functions of the stamen and: 
pistil. ‘The last of these objects is considered sufficiently in 
detail, and in the undisguised language of a follower of 
Linné. He is not, however, wholly wedded to the opinions 
of that great man, but appears to give full credit to the ex- 
periments of Spallanzani, and seems much disposed to doubt 
the existence of any thing corresponding to stamens in many 
of the cryptogamous tribes. The whole of his reasoning on 
this point appears to us to be conducted on the principles 
of sound logic, and deserves the careful perusal of those who 
are actuated by.a blind partiality for all that has been written 
by the great Swedish naturalist. 

Respecting the corolla, M. Mrrsev has given some inter- 
esting observations, which present a pleasing specimen of his 
manner : 


‘ When the corolla is large, its form elegant, and its colours 
pleasing to the eye, while it exhales at the same time a grateful 
perfume, it is without question one of the most agreeable and the 
richest productions of nature. Those who are ignorant of the 
existence of sexual organs in plants see flowers on such only as 
present corollas or simple perianths of a delicate and brilliant 
texture. The freshness and splendor of the corolla depend on 
the extreme fineness of its texture; and the delicacy of its or- 
ganization is the cause of the rapidity with which its beauty fades. 
— We have no instance of a black corolla: but many are white, 
yellow, blue, red, violet, &c. In some, several of these colours 
are softened and shaded into each other; while in others they aré 
placed close together, without any intermediate tint. 

‘ The colour of the corolla, and of those simple perianths and 
calyces which resemble the corolla in appearance, differ often in 
the same species without any obvious cause. The common Marvel 
of Peru bears indiscriminately a red, a white, or a yellow corolla; 
—the Eglantine, a yellow or scarlet corolla, &c. These varieties 
are not created by man, but arise from circumstances hitherto un- 
discovered, and which therefore cannot be produced at pleasure. 
When they shew themselves, they areeagerly seized by the ot 
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atid preserved and propagated. Botanists not unfrequently re- 
mark these varieties of colour, even in plants growing in wild and 
remote situations. To mention one out of a thousand examples, 
Pallas found Anemone patens with perianths sometimes blue, 
sometimes white, sometimes yellow, on the rude banks of the 
Volga and the Samara. 

‘ The volatile oils elaborated within the tissue of the co- 
rolla are the usual sources of those odorous emanations, which 
flowers diffuse through the atmosphere. These odours vary in- 
finitely, and their production results from a thousand causes ex- 
ternal or internal, all of which we cannot equally appreciate. The 
temperature, also, to which flowers are exposed, renders their 
odours more or less perceptible. If the heat be too powerful, the 
volatile oils are dissipated more rapidly than they are produced ; 
if the heat be too low, the oils remain concentrated in the cells in 
which they were elaborated; and in both cases the flowers diffuse 
but a faint odour: but, should the heat be neither in too great 
nor too small a degree, the volatile oils are exhaled without bein 
dissipated, and form around the flowers a perfumed atmosphere. 
Hence it is that flowers have in general a more decided odour in 
the morning and evening, than during the night or in the middle 
of the day. We must not, however, regard this law as universal ; 
because the action of the organs and the nature of the odoriferous 
particles produced by vegetation differ according to the species of 
plant, and give rise to modifications in the phenomena. The 
moisture of the air contributes also to render flowers more odorous, 
by penetrating the delicate texture of the corolla, and expelling 
the volatile oils from its cells. 

‘ The greater part of flowers diffuse their odour without inter- 
ruption, until they wither: but some are odorous only during the 
day, as Cestrum diurnum; others only during the night, as 
Geranium triste. Some, as those of Arum Dracontium and the 
Stapelie, exhale odours insufferably fetid, which attract insects 
subsisting on putrid animal substances: while very many exhale 
odours delightful to the smell; but, whatever may be the sensa- 
tions produced by these different scents, it is ascertained that their 
effects on the nerves are stupefying and narcotic; and that it is 
dangerous to continue to respire them for any length of time.’ 


(P. 266.) 


From the flower, the author proceeds to the formation of 
the fruit, and the dispersion of seeds over the surface of the 
earth. Much nice distinction is introduced into the account 
of fruits, and a very liberal and judicious use is made of the 
work of Gertner. An excellent sketch is given of every 
circumstance which is known on the interesting subject of dis- 
semination, and the discussion is closed by the following ani- 
mated passage : 

‘ There are plants, such as the pellitory, the nettle, and the 
sorrel, which (if we may so speak) affect the society of man, and 


attend his steps. They grow along the walls of villages, and even 
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in the streets of towns; they follow the shepherd, and ascend with 
him the loftiest mountains. When in my youth I traversed the 
Pyrenees with M. Ramond, that learned naturalist more than once 
directed my attention to these vegetable emigrants from the plains, 
growing in the ruins of deserted huts, and preserving themselves 
there in spite of the severity of the winters, as monuments point- 
ing out the former abodes of men and flocks. 

‘ The dispersion of seeds completes the circle of vegeta- 
tion. The shrubs and trees have lost their foliage; and the 
dried herbs are decomposed, restoring to the earth the elements 
which they had drawn from her bosom. The earth, in her dismal 
naked state, seems as if for ever deprived of her brilliant attire ; 
although, at this very moment, innumerable germs wait only for 
a favourable sky to spring forth and decorate her again with ver- 
dure and flowers. Such is the prodigious fecundity of nature, 
that a surface'a thousand times more extensive than that of our 
globe would not be sufficient for the seeds produced in one year, 
if they were all to be evolved: but the destruction of seeds Is 
immense, only a very small proportion being preserved. These 
favoured germs, covered by the earth or the spoils of vegetables, 
or concealed in the fissures of rocks, or protected in some other 
manner, remain torpid during the cold season, and germinate as 
soon as the first warmth of spring is felt. Then the diligent bo- 
tanist, who traverses the fields, and marks with inquiring eye the 
vegetable species with which the earth begins again to be clothed, 
seeing all the types of past years appear in succession, admires 
the power of nature and the immutability of her laws.’ (P. 356.) 


In the next section, the author considers the diseases of 
plants, and those injuries to which vegetables are subject from 
the numerous animals that feed on them, and make them the 
habitations of their young. By this contemplation, he is na- 
turally conducted to the death of the plant. 


‘ Thus terminates the existence of plants, according to the 
regular order of things. The earth which they decorated, durin 
the period of their vegetation, is now enriched by their spoils ; 
while vigorous germs, deposited in its bosom, give birth to new 
gonerenons, to succeed those which have just perished ; and the 

eath of individuals becomes in this manner a kind of guarantee 
of the perpetual youth of the various families.’ 


We next come to that most interesting division of the 
vegetable kingdom, Cryptogamia, the knowlege of which is 
still so imperfect. A very clear and succinct account of the 
several tribes of these plants is given, chiefly from the works 
of Hedwig ; although M. Mirset seems to differ in many of 
his opinions from that writer. The first volume of the Elements 
before us is concluded by general remarks on vegetation, 
which refer principally to the geography of plants, to the 
peculiar character of the vegetables on each great division of 
the 
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the carth’s surface, to the causes which seem to give rise to 
these characteristic features, and to the effects produced on 
the climate of a country by the abundance or the deficien 
of its vegetable productions. We would willingly, if we had 
room, present our readers with copious extracts from this 
section; the whole of which is distinguished for its ingenuity, 
its philosophical spirit, and the eloquence of the language in 
which the author has expressed himself. : 


On the subject of the vegetation of tropical countries, we 
have this admirable picture: 


‘ Nothing can equal the magnificence of those forests which 
overshadow the equinoctial countries of Africa and America... We 
are never weary of admiring that infinite assemblage of vegetables, 
closely crowded and confounded together; so different from each 
other, and sometimes so extraordinary in their structure and pro- 
ducts : — those enormous dicotyledonous trees, the origin of which 
carries us back to periods bordering on the last revolutions of our 
globe, and which as yet present no symptoms of decay ;— those 
straight and taper palms, presenting the extreme simplicity of their 
habit in contrast with all that surrounds them ;— those runner-like 
climbers ; — those rattans, with leaves armed with thorns, the lon 
and flexile stems of which interlace one with another, and b 
multiplied knots and windings unite into one groupe all the vege- 
tables of those vast countries. In vain do we attempt to clear a 
passage through them by arming ourselves with steel or fire. 
The axe is blunted or shivered in pieces against the indurated 
wood ;—the flame, deprived of air, is extinguished by the thickness 
of the foliage. The soil here is too scanty for the multitude of 
germs which spring up in it: each tree disputes, with those 
around that press on it, the ground required for its subsistence; 
and the strong suffocate the weak: new generations, rising up, 
conceal even the appearance of decay and death : vegetation never 
abates in activity; and the earth, so far from becoming exhausted, 
acquires from day to day increased fertility. Legions of animals 
of every kind, insects, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, creatures as 
various as the indigenous plants of the soil, and not less extraor- 
dinary, retire into the profound recesses of these antient forests, 
as into citadels beyond the reach of the enterprises of man.’, 


(P. 430.) 

After having ably traced the progressive changes which 
the gencral features of vegetation undergo, as we advance 
from the countries of the Line to those of the Poles, and as 
we ascend from the base to the summit of very lofty moun- 
tains, the author proceeds to explain them with great inge- 
nuity, as resulting chiefly from three causes: 1. the excessive 
length of the winter, occasioned by the obliquity and disap- 
pearance of the solar rays: 2. the dryness of-the ‘air, aris- 
ing from its low temperature: 3. the prolonged action of 
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the rays of light, which, during the period of —— in 

olar regions, continues perpetually to illuminate the horizon. 
Many interesting details are given, which illustrate and suf- 
ficiently prove the efficacy of these several causes, in produc- 
ing the changes in question: but for these we must refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

Volume II. is wholly dedicated to Botany, properly so 
called. The first object here is the consideration of those 
general principles which ought to guide us, in laying hold of 
the strong and characteristic features of plants; and in sepa- 
rating them into species, genera, and families. The author 
next gives a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of Botany ; 
enumerating not only those who have discovered, described, 
and arranged plants, but the philosophers also who have suc- 
cessfully investigated the anatomy of the vegetable and the 
functions of its several parts. He then presents us with a 
complete system of botanical terms in French, with accurate 
explanations. Almost all of these are derived from the Greek, 
and in general very legitimately. ‘The French terminations, 
indeed, with which he has supplied them, often suit rather 
aukwardly: but, though they seem at present to possess little 
advantange over the corresponding Latin words, it is highly 
probable that these or sorhe such terms will creep gradually 
into use, and thus render botany more generally intelligible 
and therefore more popular. If we have any fault to allege 
against this system of terminology, it is on account of the 
extreme minuteness to which it is carried. 

A distinct account is given by M. Mrrset of the artificial 
methods of Tournefort and Linné ; and a very detailed view, 
with examples, of the natural method of Jussieu, which is 
deservedly rising in estimation with the botanists of Europe. 
A very ingenious memoir on the laws of coloration, and their 
application to the purpose of forming a scale of colours for 
the use of nena dats, is furnished by M. Merimé, as an ap- 
pendix to the present work. 

The several details respecting the forms and structure of 
the differeat parts of plants are admirably illustrated by 
numerous plates, forming a thin volume, which are executed 
in a style rarely to be seen in our British publications. Man 
of them are representations of objects very highly magnified. 
They are all excellent : but we would more particularly direct 
the attention of our readers to those which refer to the ger- 
mination of seeds, 

In taking leave of this production, we are happy to say that 
we consider it as worthy of the friend and associate of Cuvier, 
to whom it is dedicated in a style of warm panegyric. It is 

certainly 
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certainly the most amusing, comprehensive, and accurate view 
of the elements of physiological and systematic botany that 
we know. Its style is lively, and often eloquent; and we are 
convinced that, if it were translated into our language, it 
would obtain from the public a flattering reception. 





Art. IV. LEssat sur l Administration de l Agriculture, &c.; i. e. 
An Essay on the Management of Agriculture, Commerce, Ma- 
nufactures, and Provisions: followed by a History of the Cir- 
cumstances which have conduced to the great Advances made 
by the Arts from 1793 to 1815. By Cu. AnrHetM Cosraz, 
one of the Secretaries of the Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry. 8vo. pp.420. Paris. 1818. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wiirtz, London. Price tos. 


T= celebrated reply of an old French merchant to the 
inquiry of the minister Colbert,—* How he could best pro- 
mote the interests of commerce ?”— “ Let us alone”— ought 
to have struck so sagacious a man with a suspicion that the 
interference of government in matters of trade, however well 
meant, is very likely to be mischievous. Colbert, before he 
attained the lofty station which he filled with such honour to 
his own name and such advantage to his country, had himself 
been connected with a commercial house at Lyons, and pro- 
bably had imbibed certain prejudices in favour of the superior 
advantages which trade and commerce, compared with agri- 
culture, impart toa nation. In the éloge which M. Costaz 
asses on the memory of this great man, he compliments him, 
among other things, on his attention to the interests of agri- 
culture; although it is well known that, embracing all the 
prejudices of the mercantile system, (a system, says Adam 
Smith, in its very nature and essence, of restraint and regue. 
lation,) he was not only disposed like other European mini- 
sters to encourage more the industry of the towns than that 
of the country, but, in order to support the former, was wil- 
ling even to depress and keep down the latter. To render 
provisions cheap to the inhabitants of towns, and thus encoue 
rage manufactures and foreign commerce, he prohibited alto-. 
gether the exportation of corn; excluding the inhabitants of 
the country from every foreign market for the produce of their 
industry; and this too at a time when the provincial laws of 
France imposed the most vexatious. and absurd restraints on 
the transportation of corn from one province to. another. * 
Sully, on the other hand, was hostile to the multiplication of 
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manufactures, particularly those of Juxury, as having a ten- 
dency, he thought, to enervate the population by too easy and 
sedentary alife. After Colbert’s time, a re-action took place in 
the sentiments of thinking people respecting this part of political 
economy; and, attributing the general depression of agricul- 
ture, which was experienced in every part of the country, to 
the preference which that minister had bestowed on manu- 
factures, the French philosophers adopted another and an 
opposite theory: namely, that agriculture was the sole ex- 
clusive source of the revenue and wealth of every country. 
M. Cosraz, who is not unacquainted with our English 
writers on the subject of political economy, (Steuart, Adam 
Smith, Lauderdale, and probably Malthus,) is right when he 
says that Sully started from erroneous premises in assuming 
¢ that workshops are peopled by depopulating the country ; 
and that, for every additional workman introduced into a ma- 
nufactory, a labourer is withdrawn from the fields) He had 
not considered, and probably at that time of day no one had 


considered, that men multiply in proportion to their means of 
subsistence.’ 


¢ Without entering into those details which place this remark in 
the list of demonstrated truths, it is obvious that a greater abun- 
dance of the means of subsistence encourages those individuals to 
marry whom the fear of not being able to provide for their off- 
spring would have deterred from forming such a connection ; and 
that men are thus produced who would never have received life, 
or who would have died in their infancy from the want of food. 
A manufactory which is successfully established in any town fur- 
nishes the means of subsistence to all whom it employs; and those 
means are new, and as it were created. As long as it prospers, 
they are accessible to a great many individuals: but there is always 
an excess of population in towns, seeking employment, and which 
this new species of industry does not withdraw from the plough. 
Supposing, however, that each individual employed had been 
taken from the country, the space which that individual left would 
very soon be filled up. He was engaged in an useful occupation, 
to which were attached wages adequate for his subsistence; these 
wages being now unclaimed, sooner or later some one will offer 
himself for the vacant employment as the only means of obtaining 
the wages. But again: the workmen employed in a manufactory 
must subsist on the products of agriculture; there will be an in- 
creased demand, therefore, for those products, and an augment- 
ation of the capital which maintains agricultural Jabour; so that, 
far from diminishing, it actually tends to the increase of that par- 
ticular portion of population. Sully, therefore, in opposing the 
establishment of the silk manufactories, was influenced by incon- 
sistent principles ; for, while he was apprchensive of a diminution 
of labourers, he was actually endeavouring to prevent the adop- 
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tion of one of those measures which are the best calculated to in- 
crease them.’ 


Even in these enlightened times, a prodigious quantity of 
false reasoning prevails, with practical mischief flowing from 
it, on the subject of commercial regulations; and the interests 
of one set of merchants, manufacturers, Xc. is played off against 
another, which latter seeks indemnity from a third, and so on, 
to the general detriment of society. British manufacturers 
sometimes complain that they cannot compete with those on 
the Continent, where, labour being cheap, the manufactured 
commodity can be afforded at a lower price: the consequence 
is a prohibition against the importation of French silks, laces, 
cambrics, &c. &c., to the injury of the general consumer, 
whom we compel to pay more for an article by twenty or 
thirty per cent. perhaps than it would cost abroad; and this 
is done in order to encourage some home-manufacture which 
is employing an unprofitable capital. Unnatural and forced 
prices being thus fixed on most articles. of consumption, the 
farmer turns about, and complains that the unlimited import- 
ation of foreign corn reduces so low the price of the com- 
modity in which he deals that it does not repay him the 
cost of its growth. He is accordingly propped up —at the 
expence of the consumer, likewise, — by a corn-bill. The case 
is just the same on the Continent; where the superiority of 
British machinery, and the superabundance of British capital, 
have enabled us to counterbalance the disadvantage of the high 
price of manual labour resulting from the increaSed artificial 
price of corn and all articles of consumption at home; and 
when, in consequence, we have been enabled to send. our 
manufactured goods on the Continent, a similar outcry. has 
been raised against the inundation in Germany, Flanders, and 
other places, of British manufactured commodities. Ghent 
has now and then made an auto da fé, a jolly bon-fire of them, 
for the gratification of its sapient citizens; and the good 
people of Germany have called out loudly for heavy prohibi- 
tory duties, in order to encourage such of their manufacturers 
also as are employing an unprofitable capital! Thus the 
wheel goes round. We all complain of the taxes imposed 
on us, and yet voluntarily ask for others to increase the 
burden. It seems to be overlooked that in all these cases 
there must be a reciprocal interchange of commodities ; 
that if French, or German, or Italian, or Spanish, or Dutch 
goods are imported into Great Britain, a corresponding and 
proportionate value of British goods must be exported into 
france, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Holland, in order to 
pay for them ; that the more we receive the more we send out 
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in return; and that the more free and unincumbered the in- 
tercourse is among all nations, the more beneficial it is to 
the consumers; that is to say, to the mass of people in all 
nations.* Every country possesses certain natural or ad- 
ventitious advantages in particular branches of industry ; and 
it is absurd to destroy or impede those advantages by divert- 
ing the employment of capital and labour into less profitable 
channels, and to aggravate rather than remedy the mischief 
of favouring one class by favouring some other, — both at the 
expence of the community. 

France, within the last twenty-five years, having made 
great progress in arts and manufactures, it is the object of 
M. Cosraz in the work before us to direct the attention of 
his countrymen to the measures which have led to a result so 
favourable to the prosperity of the kingdom ; and really the 
principal cause seems to have been the liberation of domestic 
trade generally from much of that cumbrous politica] ma- 
chinery, which had so long and so absurdly been employed 
for its protection. He goes back to a very early period of 
French history ; noticing the regulations which at various 
times have been introduced for the encouragement of trade 
and manufactures, down to the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion in 1789, under the government of Councils, Bureaus, 
Intendants, General-Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, &c. &c.: 
much of which complicated system was introduced by Col- 
bert. As we might expect, these regulations often clashed 
with each other; and, from the multiplication of conflicting 
enactments, It was no very difficult matter for crafty indivi- 
duals to evade those of which the operation was inconvenient 
to themselves: while, at the same time, by a malicious 
dexterity, they enforced others to harass and oppress some 
rival, whose rising prosperity it was an object to destroy. 
M. Cosraz asserts that thirty octavo volumes would not 
contain the old ordinances which were in existence for the 
regulation of human industry. 

As in England we have our companies, corporations, guilds, 
&e., so likewise in France, in the earlier periods of the 





‘ * On reading the tariffs established between different countries, 
and looking at the extent of the list of prohibited articles, we are 
tempted,’ says M. Cosraz, ‘ to suspect that these regulations were 
dictated by a belief that people could always sell without ever buy- 
ing! To be convinced of the absurdity of this opinion, it is suffi- 
cient to reflect that, if commercial advantages were all in favour of 
one particular country, the ruin of those with which that country 
was connected must inevitably follow, and thus the very elements 
of its commerce with them would be destroyed.’ (P. 213.) 
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monarchy especially, similar charters, privileges, and im- 
munities, were granted for the protection of particular trades. 
In feudal times, there as here, the power of the seigneurs 
had in‘a great degree superseded that of the crown, and was 
often exerted to the oppression of the people; so that it be- 
came desirable, therefore, for the latter to unite with their 
sovereign for the purpose of checking this power of the 
nobility. Various establishments of Louis le Gros, of Saint 
Louis, and of the successors of those princes, insensibly con- 
tributed to undermine that once overwhelming authority ; till, 
under the ministry of Cardinal Richelieu, it was almost an- 
nihilated. ‘This was an important if not a direct object of the 
early incorporations. When the executive power is feeble, an 
insulated individual may often be oppressed with impunity : 
but, when a common interest unites men into masses, such an 
attempt would first be defeated and next avenged. 

In later times, a different object led to the appointment of 
vexatious offices under the most frivolous pretences. We 
must grant that we have seen the King’s Bug-destroyer, and 
the Queen’s Rat-catcher, announce themselves in large gold 
letters in this metropolis; and it therefore may not be very 
decent to laugh at the ridiculous offices of contrdéleurs—visiteurs 
de beurre frais, essayeurs de beurre salé, conseillers contré- 
leurs du Roi aux empilements de bois, &c., &c. which, with. 
many others, were created under Louis XIV. for the purpose 
of obtaining, as the price ef these greasy honours, a miserable 
pittance for the cravings of a hungry and exhausted treasury. 

M. Cosraz truly remarks that the inutility or even the 
injuriousness of an institution now is no evidence that it was 
not once beneficial and even necessary; and, if trade required 
protection in stormy times against the exactions or plunder 
of powerful seigneurs, it was most effectually obtained by the 
union of individuals having a common interest; that is to 
say, by Companies. In course of time, however, these Com- 
panies, feeling the strength and consequence which they de- 
rive from union, are very apt to “ turn the tables,” and end 
by inflicting on others still greater evils than those which 
they had originally incorporated themselves to avoid. Some 
curious instances of such evils are here recorded: but the 
history of our own trading Companies is pregnant with 
similar facts; and, when a man’s own house is made of glass, 
the old proverb says, it is not wise for him to throw stones. 


‘ If (says the present author) the tables of population furnish 
any criterion to estimate the state of agriculture at different pe- 
riods, they will prove that in France this science has been much 
improved since the year 1789. According to M. Necker, that 
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kingdom, comprizing Corsica, contained in 1785 a population of 
24,800,000 persons : but at present it exceeds twenty-nine millions. 
The improvements are principally attributable to the Revolution. 
That subversion which it occasioned in the political existence and 
in the fortunes of wealthy men induced many of them to retire 
into the country: where, more enlightened than the old culti- 
vators, they were enabled to appreciate the value of new methods 
of husbandry, and introduced them into practice. Others, wit- 
nessing their success, imitated them; and agriculture has thus 
been enriched by a variety of new and useful operations.’ 


M. Cosraz feels that the interposition of governments is 
not always necessary to make commerce and manufactures 
prosper; on the contrary, that it may be more injurious 
than useful: ‘ but it is otherwise,’ says he, ‘ with agriculture, 
which in general can flourish only when assisted by their 
protection.’ This remark may be true with respect to France, 
but it certainly is not with respect to England. We have 
indeed a Board of Agriculture, which has existed a great 
many years, and has collected much useful information: we 
shall therefore not say that it has cost the country more than 
it is worth: but every body knows that it has never had in- 
fluence enough to procure any alteration in the present 
system of tythes, to obtain a general inclosure-bill, or in the 
slightest degree to relieve the landed-interest from the pecu- 
liar and ruinous disproportion of the poor’s rate which it 
bears. Agriculture has received its great stimulus here from 
the enterprize and public spirit of private gentlemen, either 
in their individual capacity, or when they have formed them- 
selves into societies for conducting and promulgating expe- 
riments. 

A fertile soil and a benignant climate, exemption from 
tythes and exemption from poor-laws, may possibly have ren- 
dered careless the cultivators in France; while in England 
the difficulties which we have to encounter may have infused 
into us a commensurate spirit of exertion to subdue them. 
How should we have improved our breed of horses, says 
M. Cosraz, if it had not been for the royal studs established 
in different parts of the kingdom ? — and, but for Louis XVI. 
who was advised by his government to write to the King of 
Spain, requesting as a particular favour that he would send to 
France a flock of Merinos, how should we have produced our 
fine wools? Observe the sequel: the Spanish government. 
prohibited the exportation of their sheep: but Louis XVI., 
as “the head of the house of Bourbon,” solicited and ob- 
taincd a flock from his royal brother of Spain; and 
another flock was afterward acquired by the treaty of pera 
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These were of course very carefully nursed at Rambouiilet ; 
and, the prejudices of the farmers against them being over- 
come, the breed was distributed, by annual sales, over all 
parts of the kingdom, the French administration sparing no 
pains to ericourage it. Thus things remained till the year 
1806, when the breed had increased beyond all expectation : 
some new regulations, however, were now deemed advisable 
more speedily to promote the views of government, — and 
these effectually destroyed them! It was determined to esta- 
blish new folds, and flock them from the fine-wooled sheep 
already belonging to government and to individuals ; and ina 
very few years it was supposed that the breed would have 
been quite pure, or at least that the crosses would scarcely 
have yielded to it in the fineness of their wool. This mea- 
sure was accompanied by a decree prohibiting the exportation 
of Merinos, and subjecting to a duty the exportation of their 
wool! Here, indeed, was a leat to take from the Spanish 
law-book! The natural consequence ensued: many of the 
proprietors of flocks, alarmed at a measure which was at 
once troublesome aud injurious, absolutely sold them at less 
than prime cost; and from that day to this the breed has 
been stationary. M.Cosraz condemns the measure; and it 
certainly is rather an unfortunate case to have been cited by 
an advocate for the ‘ protection’ of government in favour of 


agricultural pursuits. 


In England, every thing is cffected by private capital and 
individual exertion: bridges are thrown over the broadest 
rivers ; and canals intersect the kingdom in every direction. 
The want of equal facilities of transit for corn and other 
commodities is found exceedingly inconvenient in France: 
the price of corn at any one given time is nearly the same all 

over England, the expence of freight and insurance between 
any two parts rarely exceeding four or five shillings a 
quarter : — but, no longer ago than last year, France beheld 
some of its provinces in want of subsistence, while others 
were oppressed with a superabundance of, which they could 
not dispose: the inhabitants of Burgundy, Franche-Comté, 
Lorraine, &c., were paying 70 or 80 centimes per pound for 
their bread, and those of Poitou and some other districts 
were buying it at a price varying only from 17% to 20! 
This could not possibly have happened in England, or in any 
country in which the means of communication had not been 
miserably neglected. Where a deficient capital or want of 
enterprise is manifest among individuals, government may 
usefully step forwards in cutting canals, in lowering hills, 
and in raising causeways over vallies: these are works not 
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exclusively advantageous to the agricultural, commercial, or 
manufacturing interest, but equally to all: they are of 
national importance; and they are not calculated to foment 
those petty jealousies which are engendered by a narrow 
system of preferences and partialities. M.Cosraz would 
have his government not merely cut canals for the benefit 
of agriculture, but increase the number of nurseries, botanic 
gardens, and establishments of that description. He may ex- 
ect better results from the French Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, somewhat similar 
to that which has existed for so many years in London, and 
which distributes its premiums with a disinterested munifi- 
cence and an unbiassed judgment that can scarcely be ex- 
ected from a society formed by any government whatever. * 
e author will perhaps be astonished to hear of a body of 
private gentlemen, associated for those objects, having already 
expended in honorary and pecuniary rewards for useful in- 
ventions, discoveries, and improvements in every department 
of human industry and ingenuity, more than eighty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, advanced by the voluntary subscription 
of its members; that this Society includes various indi- 
viduals of the highest nobility, with a Prince of the Blood 
at their head; that one of the conditions of receiving a 
bounty or an honour is the relinquishment of all pretensions 
to a patent for the articles so rewarded, and a permission 
to have them made and sold by any person whatever; and 
that this Society, formed fifty years ago, is not only now 
in existence, but is increasing in magnitude, splendour, and 
utility, having since the last distribution of premiums in 
1817 elected two hundred new members. Agriculture, and 
the extension of plantations, have received more encourage- 
ment from this truly national institution, than the * Board” 
expressly established for that purpose has been able to confer. 
M. Costaz has presented us with a very curious set of 
tables, exhibiting a comparative view of the state of the prin- 
cipal manufactures in different departments and towns of 
France, in the years 1789, 1800, and 1812: drawn up for 
the Minister of the Interior, in order to be presented to the 





* La Société d’ Encouragement d’Industrie Nationale was esta- 
blished in 1802, on very liberal principles, modelled (we believe) 
after the London Society. Whether its means have been com- 
mensurate with the views of the founders, we are not able to say : 
but that its benefits are extensive we cannot doubt; and the more 
extensive they are, the less occasion has it for courting govern- 
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islative Body in his exposé of the situation of France in 
the last of these periods, ‘ It is impossible,’ says the author, 
who was one of the persons employed in the preparation of 
these tables, ‘ to conceive the labour which attended it. 
Desirous of attaining the utmost possible accuracy, we ne- 
glected no means of procuring the necessary documents: but, 
in spite of the most indefatigable pains, it cannot excite sur- 
prise if errors have crept in.’ It is, indeed, very natural that 
manufacturers should listen with a suspicious ear to any in- 
quiries made under the authority of government, respecting 
the number of workmen whom they employ, the amount of 
pieces woven, the value of the article, the principal markets 
to which they consign their goods, &c. &c. We find accord- 
ingly in these tables, which have all the appearance of having 
been formed with the utmost care and with extreme diligence 
of inquiry, that a great many blanks are filled up with the 
words “ pas connu ;” and it is very possible that, in some in- 
stances, returns may have been wilfully falsified. If they 
contain any approximation to accuracy, however, France 
must have been progressively and rapidly extending her ma- 
nufactures; and it is much to be regretted that the tables 
could not have been brought down to the present time. The 
best criterion, perhaps, of the extension of any manufacture, 
is the increased or the diminished number of hands employed, 
because it is obvious that the number of pieces made is ex- 
ceedingly delusive ; —for instance, a lady’s shawl of merino 
wool, to imitate the Cashmir, would as correctly be deno- 
minated a piece in the table as a long roll of many yards of 
broad cloth, or of blanketing. If the fashion, therefore, 
should have prevailed of wearing any small articles of silk, 
cotton, wool, &Xc., the increased number of pieces woven in 
consequence might lead to a fallacious inference as to the ex- 
tension of the silk, cotton, or woollen manufactory in general. 
An opposite error, indeed, may result from taking alone the 
number of workmen employed as a criterion: because 
machinery is very much more used in France, as weil as in 
England, now, than it was twenty or thirty years ago. If we 
find, therefore, in these tables a striking increase of workmen 
employed in any manufacture since the years 1789 or 1800, 
the probability is that the manufacture itself has been still 
more widely extended than the mere numerical increase of 
workmen would indicate. In the woollen manufacture, at 
Sedan, in the department of Ardennes, in the year 1789, 
goo workmen were engaged; in 1800, no returns are stated, 
this branch having been almost annihilated: but in 1812 
18,090 workmen were employed! Respecting Rheims, we 
have no returns of workmen either in 1789 or 1800: but * 
the 
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the former year 89,546 picces were made, — in the latter, 
67,091,—and in 1812 we find 19,965 workmen employed 
and 926,864 pieces fabricated! In a cluster of small towns in 
the department of Ourte, in 1789, the number of workmen 
was 25,670, and in 1812 it was 50,000. The sik manu- 
factures in 1800 employed 3450 workmen, and in 1812 not 
fewer than 13,695; at Lyons in 1789, the number was 
12,700; in 1800, they were reduced to 5800, but in 1812 
they increased to 15,506. In the manufacture of linen at 
St. Quentin, 24,000 were employed in 1800; in 1812, the 
number had risen to 40,300! Lille contained 60,000 in 
1789; only 26,000 in 1800: but in 1812 they amounted to 
52,120. At Vimontiers, in 1789, they were 1680; in 1800, 
they had augmented to 8,300; and in 1812 to 16,480. 
Opposite results are occasionally though very rarely pre- 
sented in these tables; and certainly, on the whole, they 
indicate a great rise in the manufactures and commerce of 
the kingdom. 

Among the multitude of topics relating to the advance- 
ment of manufactures discussed or noticed by M. Cosraz, 
(and which, by the way, serve in some degree as a scale to 
measure the public opinion,) are some which English writers 
would scarcely have deemed it necessary to agitate at this 
time. He takes the side of freedom in matters of trade: 
but it seems to us as if he sometimes felt himself treading on 
hazardous ground, and conscious of a certain temerity in 
promulgating his sentiments. One of the questions pro- 
posed is, whether it be adviseable that government should, on 
its own account, engage in any manufacture or commercial 
speculation? With respect to the latter, he says without 
hesitation, No; and we might have thought that the same 
obvious objections would have applied to the former ; namely, 
the deficiency of vigilance and good management on the part of 
superintendants who have no immediate interest in the suc- 
cess of a concern, — the salaries of superfluous agents, — and 
a general want of economy, which must enhance to the con- 
sumer the price of the article. Here, however, M. Costaz 
recollects that the French government has a manufactory of 
Porcelaine at Sévres; a Carpet-manufactory at Paris; one of 
Furniture (de Meubles) at Beauvais; and the Gobelins manu- 
factory of Tapestry. It does not appear that any of these 
are profitable concerns under royal management, although it 
is extremely probable that they might become so under that of 
individuals: but ¢he first, it seems, should be preserved as an 
establishment in which experiments that could not so well be 
undertaken [why not?] by individuals may be made in cer- 
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tain departments of art, which require to be brought to a 
higher state of perfection than they boast at present. Of the 
two next, he is contented to dispose: but, as to the Gobelins, 
‘itis truly a museum in which a most difficult problem has 
been resolved, that of producing pictures coloured and shaded 
by different tints of wool and silk: it is to the honour of a 
nation to possess it; and the government which should destroy 
it would deprive the country of one of its most beautiful 
ornaments. ‘True, indeed, zts profits have not equalled its ex- 
pences: but, considering the lustre which it sheds over the 
national arts, were its losses still more considerable, there 
could be no hesitation in submitting to bear them.’ (P. 95.) * 

The art of making Tapestry, we believe, was carried to 
higher perfection in France than it ever attained either in 
England or in Flanders, where it is said to have originated ; 
and that of the Gobelins is certainly very beautiful : — but so 
is the needle-work of Miss Linwood. Yet, notwithstanding its 
beauty, it is entirely out of fashion in France, as well as in 
England. This manufactory, if we mistake not, was intro- 
duced by Colbert: but the establishment at first, when under 
the direction of Le Brun, was not confined to tapestry, being 
composed of painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, watch-makers, 
and workmen of almost every description, whose pupils and 
apprentices here acquired their freedom. 

Another question is gravely discussed, whether any favoured 
fabrics ought to be honoured with the title of “* Royal Manu- 
factures?” M. Cosraz decides on the impolicy of restrictions 
as to the admissibility into any trades. Adam Smith notices 
the injustice of punishing the combinations which occasionally 
break out with great violence among workmen for raising 
wages, while no acts of parliament are made to restrain the 
much more frequent combination of masters for lowering 
them. We rarely hear of the one —the other makes noise 
enough: * but whoever,” says Dr. Smith, ‘ imagines upon 
this account that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of the 





* In another part of this work, (p.207.) speaking of the dis- 
advantages which France has sustained from granting exclusive 
privileges to certain trades and manufactories, the author again 
mentions that,of Porcelaine at Sévres, and attributes to those pri- 
vileges the enormous high price of the article, which was in conse- 
quence inacessible to all but the opulent. ‘ Since the fabrication 
has been free, the price of Porcelaine is very much reduced: so 
that it is now not only to be found on the tables of the wealthy, but 
on those of persons in very inferior circumstances. It is, more- 
over, become an object of considerable foreign commerce, and is 
extremely profitable to the nation.’ 
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world as‘of the subject. Masters are always and every where 
in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform combination not 
to raise the wages of labour above their actual rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a most unpopular 
action, and a sort of reproach to a master among his neigh- 
bours and equals.” — “ They sometimes, too, enter into par- 
ticular combinations to sink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. These are always conducted with the utmost 
silence and secrecy till the moment of execution,” &c. &c. 
Similar combinations, both among masters and servants, of 
course occur in France: but, in this respect, justice is there 
more even-handed than with us: for by the law of 22d Ger- 
minal (April 12. 1803,) masters are subject to penalties for 
combining to lower the price of wages, as well as servants for 
combining to raise them. This, however, is only playing off 
one evil against another: wages must fluctuate, not merely 
from the high or the low price of corn, but from the greater 
or the less abundance and consequent value of the circulating 
medium; and from the greater or less demand occasioned by 
the caprice of fashion for any particular article, &c. &c. 
Under the old French government, the actual price of labour 
was fixed by legal regulations in different manufactories ; and 
the consequence was that both parties were almost always dis- 
satisfied, the one complaining that it received too little and 
the other that it gave too much. M. Cosraz advises that, 
when these disputes unfortunately occur, they should be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of some indifferent parties; and he 
says that he has frequently known such references attended 
with the happiest results, even when the previous disputes had 
been carried on with a spirit of great exasperation on both 
sides. 

Good sense marks the following observations relative to the 
emigration of workmen; and, still more, they display good 
feeling. In France, no prohibitory laws forbid a man toem- 
ploy his skill and capital in any country in which he can 
inake the most of them. Surely, people do not take the re- 
solution of leaving their native land, and of breaking asun- 
der all the ties of endearment which attach them to it, without 
having previously suffered excessive hardships; and then to 
restrain them is a cruel aggravation of their misery. 


‘ Partial emigrations are not much to be feared,’ says M. Cos- 
TAz: ‘a few insulated individuals will cause but little injury to 
the industry of a country. It is only when emigrations occur 
en masse that they are truly ruinous, when those manipulations 
which are sources of wealth to one kingdom are transferred to 
others; as was the case when the edict of Nantz was revoked, 
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one of the most fatal measures which the French government 
could adopt. The manufacturers and workmen who emigrated 
carried with them their capitals, which they employed in forming 
their ingenious establishments in foreign countries; and the a 
which was thus occasioned required an age to repair it. Equitable 
laws are much better calculated to retain workmen round their 
own fire-sides than all the prohibitions which ever were enacted. 
Men do not think of quitting their country as long as they are 
protected and treated with kindness: but, if any should have dif- 
ferent sentiments on this subject, it is possible for the local au- 
thorities to induce a change by employing the voice of persuasion. 
Indeed, it is difficult to refuse assent to the suggestions of a cer- 
tain interest, skilfully presented to their view ; such, for example, 
as the happiness of living in an industrious country, where the 
multiplicity and variety of employments offer sure means of sub- 
sistence. Some reflections, too, may be judiciously suggested as 
to the expence occasioned by removal; the little probability of 
success offered by the establishment which they are about to form; 
and the wretchedness to which they will be reduced if the foreigner 
abandons them, whose alluring promises, perhaps, were never in- 
tended to be kept. Should these persuasions fail, a more fortunate 
result may be obtained by throwing some difficulties in the way : 
for instance, it might be useful to delay, under different pretexts, the 
delivery of passports. Protraction may derange their combinations ; 
and it may happen that an emigration which, if no difficulties had 
presented themselves, would have been carried into effect on the 
spur of the moment, will be deferred to an indefinite time by in- 
ducing the individuals to change their resolution. These methods 
have been successfully employed in several instances by the muni- 
cipal authorities of some manufacturing towns; and a skilful 
administration, if it cannot entirely avert an evil in which human 
industry is concerned, may greatly neutralize its effect. The fol- 
lowing is an instance of the good produced by wise measures in a 
moment of great difficulty. In 1797, the Commissary of the Exe- 
cutive Directory wrote from Brussels to the Minister of the In- 
terior, informing him that, in defiance of the law of the first of 
Brumaire, an II. (October 22. 1793,) the paper-makers of Bel- 
gium refused to substitute in the filigrane of their paper the words 
Liberty, Equality, French Republic one and indivisible, for the 
marks previously used, which recalled the attributes of royalty 
or feudality. He required to be informed whether he should 
enforce the substitution; adding at the same time that it would 
very much injure if not absolutely ruin the paper-mills, foreigners 
only buying their articles under the mistaken notion that they were 
fabricated either in England or Holland. ‘This affair threw the ad- 
ministration into much embarrassment: it could not by a public 
act stultify its own law; nor could it conceal the evil which must 
result from enforcing a regulation that would ruin the paper-manu- 
facturers of Belgium. In order, therefore, to reconcile the in- 
terests of the latter with the respect due to alaw solemnly enacted, 
it resolved to preserve an entire silence with regard to all de- 
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mands for instructions which might be made. This cautious mea- 
sure preserved from ruin establishments which employ more than 
thirty thousand workmen; for, in the expectation of receiving 
some decision, they continued ‘to fabricate their paper as if the 
order had not been in existence.’ (P. 152.) | 

We feel a gratification, and the pleasure is not unmixed 
with pride, in perceiving that those liberal principles of com- 
merce and trade, those essential principles of the Wealth of 
Nations, which our illustrious countryman illustrated and 
supported with such unanswerable arguments, are disseminated 
with grateful acknowlegements in France. His work has long 
since been translated: but it is probable that the study of it, 
from its diffuse and voluminous character, may have been 
confined ‘to a limited number of curious inquirers. M. Cos- 
gaz has imbibed much of his spirit; and in touching, how- 
ever lightly, on the various subjects which are amply dis- 
cussed by Dr. Smith, he is spreading a more general and 
sound knowlege of political economy than the mass of his 
countrymen before possessed. Homage, too, is paid to the 
liberality of the English character, and to the high mercan- 
tile rank that we hold among nations; which is in a great 
measure attributable to the enlarged principles that, al- 
though occasionally disregarded, generally influence our Jegis- 
lature in the concerns of commerce. We should almost have 
suspected that M. Cosraz, however, was not a true French- 
man, if he had suffered a compliment to the English nation 
to escape him without paying adoration to that luminary 
which sheds an effulgence over the remotest corner of his own 
country, and animates every Frenchman, in whatever part of 
the globe he is placed, with the touch of an ethereal beam; 
namely, Paris. His flattery is truly amusing. 


‘It has often been said that Paris is the Athens of modérn 
Europe ; and this designation. is appropriate in every respect. No 
where is literature, no where are the arts and sciences, cultivated 
with more success. The urbanity of its inhabitants is the delight 
of foreigners, who experience in their intercourse with them the 
highest enjoyment. Do they seek the society of learned men? 
No city in the world can furnish them with so distinguished an 
assemblage. Every where are the fashions of Paris followed: 
every where are its manners imitated or assumed; and its influ- 
ence is not derived from a vain and transitory illusion, but from 
arts in their highest state of perfection, and from a sort of: con- 
viction that its existence is necessary to the welfare of man. The 
centre of intelligence and taste, it serves as a model to the rest of 
Europe whenever other governments are desirous of bringing their 
institutions to perfection ; so that if by any event, which is impro- 
bable, it should ever be destroyed; if a despotic government or 
any other cause should reduce it to barbarism; other nations 
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would suffer from the shock, and the re-action on themselves would 
be fatal to their own civilization. The perfection to which it has 
carried science, letters, and arts, has rendered it the capital of the 
learned world; and it inspires even illiterate and uncultivated 
foreigners with so lively a taste, that the greater part of them, 
when they return home, carry with them a painful regret at hav- 
ing left such a residence.’ (P. 327.) 


The sublimity of this invitation to visit the French metro- 
polis is not entirely without a parallel; for we remember the 
advertisement of a recruiting serjeant, posted up in several 
parts of London many years ago, in which the country of 
the sable African is thus described: —* All high-spirited 
gentlemen-volunteers, who are desirous of living for nothing 
and saving their own pay, in a pleasant and plentiful country, 
where gold is as common as dust, and the common dust is 
nay whose curiosity may lead them to explore the fruit- 

ul shore of the Gambia, to sail upon the peaceful bosom of 
the Niger, and shake hands with renowned Carthaginians, 
are desired to repair to Serjeant Thompson, at the Cat and 
Fiddle in Fleet-Market,” &c. &c. 

Let us, however, resume the gravity which for a moment 
was interrupted by the venial vanity of a Parisian Savant. 
We have read M. Cosraz’s work with great satisfaction: its 

eneral principles, as we have before said, are those of Dr. 

mith: it will be found ‘to contain much information as to 
the past and present state of French manufactures and com- 
merce; and it is calculated’to relieve them from any existing 
shackles which may yet encumber their progress. In the year 
1789, France was filled with privileged corporations ; and it 
was in 1791 that the laws were abolished which crippled, while 
they attempted to regulate, the operations of human industry. 
Men, however, are not always sensible of their own interests ; 
and habit and prejudice exercise so powerful an influence 
over them, that we are not surprised that certain manufac- 
turers solicited the re-establishment of the old regulations. 
Government at first rejected their petitions: but in two in- 
stances, in consequence of erroneous representations, it was 
induced to yield. ‘The one referred to the manufacture of 
soap at Marseilles; and the second to the trade in cloths with 
the Levant from Montpellier, Carcassonne, and some other 
towns in the south of France, which had been much injured 
by the war. In both these instances, M. Cosraz assures us, 
the government very soon found reason to repent its ac- 
quiescence, gnd remedied the evil by rescinding the. regu- 
lations. 
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Some sensible remarks will be found on the subject of the 
duration of apprenticeships, which was formerly regulated by 
law: but at present it seems to be not uncommon for a lad to be 
apprenticed for a longer period than that which is necessary 
to learn his business, the excess of time being received by the 
master instead of a premium when the boy is bound. To 
fathers of large families and small fortunes, this is a conve- 
nient arrangement; and the public is benefited perhaps by 
more accomplished workmen. — On the subject of Usury, we 
see some of the unanswerable arguments of Mr. Bentham 
urged, though he is not personally mentioned. In France, as 
in England, while individuals are restricted to an interest of 
5 per cent., it has been not unusual for government to give 
more; and in 1817 the French ministry borrowed money 
at 8 per cent. Documents are given relative to the quan- 
tities of corn imported and exported, and to the state of the 
harvests for a series of years, which may be found interesting. 

The concluding part of this volume furnishes an account 
of the several institutions formed, and measures taken, for the 
«‘ developement” of the arts; for obtaining those branches of 
industry which the kingdom requires; and for bringing to 
‘perfection those which it already possesses. Every ‘* Tableau 
de Paris” gives a list of these establishments; such as the 
Schools of Mines, Navigation, Engineers, Polytechnic Schools, 
Societies of Arts and Trades, &c. &c. &c. The mere repe- 
tition of this catalogue would be barren of instruction, and we 
shall decline it; noticing, however, with satisfaction two in- 
stitutions, of which we did not previously know the existence 
in France, namely, Caisses d’Epargnes et de Prévoyance, and 
Bureaux pour le Placement des Ouvriers. ‘The first appears 
‘to be precisely the same with our Saving- Banks, and has every 
where been attended with the happiest effects. The second is 


‘a Registry Office, where workmen out of employment may 


learn what manufacturers want hands: a very useful insti- 

tution. | 
‘The storm of revolution, which swept over France, had 
nearly been attended with as fatal consequences as the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. At one period, whole classes 
of people were designated by appellations calculated to render 
them odious, and these formed the pretexts of innumerable 
arrests. If a merchant or manufacturer, by the affluence of 
his circumstances, became an object of jealousy, however se- 
‘cluded in his habits, and however cautiously he had abstained 
from associating himself with any political faction, he was ac- 
cused, in the jargon of the times, of negotiantisme, and was 
in danger of perishing by the hands of the executioner. Com- 
merce 
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merce was on the brink of annihilation ; and merchants, manu- 
facturers, artists, workmen, all fled for safety into foreign 
countries, particularly from the departments of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, of the Rhone, of the Lower Loire, and of the 
Gironde. The moderation and good sense of some individuals, 
however, soothed the revengeful spirit of the day; and, im- 
pressing the government with a conviction that these emigra- 
tions of the industrious classes must entail inevitable ruin on 
the country, they at length obtained permission for the return 
of those who had been proscribed. Lyons, which the revo- 
lutionary axe had deprived of a great number of its most 
useful artizans, profited much by this permission: the emi- 
grants from that city being not only invited to return under 
the solemn assurance of personal safety, but being furnished 
with sums of money for that purpose; and thus were its 
manutactories restored, after a temporary suspension. The 
merchants, artizans, &c. of the Upper and Lower Rhine, of 
Nantz, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles, adopted the same plan; 
and the commerce of these cities resumed its activity fortu- 
nately before it was quite extinct. France is yet much behind 
England in the use of machinery, and is indebted to this 
country for much of what she possesses. Such obligations we 
ought willingly to confer and thankfully to receive. We are 
both great nations, and have been very quarrelsome neigh- 
bours : but may all things in future *‘ be so ordered and settled 
upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happi- 
ness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations.” 





Art. V. Principes de la Stratégie, &c.; t. e. Principles of Strategy, 
or Military Science, exhibited in a Detail of the Campaign of 
1796 in Germany ; translated from the German Work attributed 
to his Imperial Highness the Archduke CHARLEs. With Maps 

‘and Plans. 8vo. 3 Vols., and folio Atlas. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wirtz. Price 2]. 14s. 6d. sewed. 


At a time when Europe is enjoying the blessings of re- 
pose from the arduous contests in which she has been for 
so many years engaged, it is to be conjectured that mili 

history and science will derive very important additions from 
the matured knowlege of the able Generals, whom such a pro- 
tracted state of warfare has created. In our country, ‘* war’s 
vast art” has seldom received any important. theoretical illus- 
trations: we have contented ourselves with admiring the 
results of the operations carried on by our ablest warriors ; 
and we have not thought of benefiting our military youth by 
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detailing and explaining the principles on which these oper- 
ations were conducted. In fact, therefore, the education of our 
officers has been far from being what it ought to be; and they 
have received information on almost every subject except the 
oné to which they are professionally dedicated. The conse- 

uence has been that they were formed principally in the 
field, instead of bringing with them into action the knowlege 
which they should previously possess; and it may be said with 
triith that the great Generals of England are indebted only to 
native talents, and fortuitous occurrences, for the lustre which 
they have shed on her arms. 

Hitherto, the case has been different with other European 
fiations: their armies have been officered by men whose early 
as well as mature days were spent in qualifying themselves for 
their profession ; and it is thus that, though they cannot make 
the-prowess of Britons succumb, they force us to acknowlege 
their superiority in the theory of war. Of late, however, the 
military relations of England have been so widely extended, 
that a new era in the history of its army is opening; and 
every true soldier hails the dawn of the glory which his com- 
peers me 4 attain by their literary as well as by their physical 
powers, fully persuaded that the boast of being the only ex- 
cellent: theoretical Generals may soon be no jenget asserted 
by our continental neighbours. England has never been 
higher in the scale of human estimation than when she has 
shewn the world the energy with which she has repelled her 
invaders, or the promptitude with which her armies have 
assisted the threatened liberties of other nations. In the 
early days of her military history, her Edwards and her 
Henrys had no rivals;- in later times, Marlborough stood 
highest amid the proud yet admiring eircle of his competitors 
for glory; and we live in an age in which Wellington has im- 
mortalized his name and his country. 

With such an example as that which we have just quoted, 
it is but reasonable to imagine that, should this country be 
again engaged in any struggle, the minds of our youthful 
warriors will have been so much stimulated to emulate their 
léader, that we shall see numerous examples of brilliant talents 
united with intrepid valour ; and therefore we look with much 
interest to any work which is likely to afford improvement 
anid information to those officers who wish to attain eminence 
in their vocation. Still, unfortunately, we cannot yet call the 
attention of our readers to an English performance of this 
nature, but must turn our eyés to that country whose capital 
contains what may be justly termed the Military Press of 
Europe. Amid numerous publiations of the same kind, 
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Paris has lately sent forth one which derives importance from 
its nature, and from the illustrious men who are concerned in 
its appearance. Of this work we have given the title at the 
head of the present article; and we learn that it is a trans- 
lation, under the inspection of General Jomini, from a German 
original which is prevalently attributed to the pen of the 
Archduke CuarLes. We need not enlarge on the talents 
either of its alleged author or of the General who has con- 
ducted the translation, and whose valuable notes and com- 
mentaries have so much enhanced its estimation. Those 
talents are already well known to every person in any degree 
conversant with military affairs; and we shall therefore enter 
at once on our task of noticing the different parts of this 
publication. 

The motive, which engaged his Imperial Highness to give 
his ideas on this subject to the world, appears to have been a 
conviction of the necessity of reducing the science of war to 
principles; and, by details of celebrated actions, of pointing 
out in a concise manner the different objects with which a 
military man, and particularly a General, ought to be ac- 
quainted. His first words will clearly explain his reasons for 
the undertaking: ‘ The design of this work is to contribute 
to form Generals for the service of their country. A General 
who is at the same time wise, experienced, and intrepid, is in a 
manner the richest gem.in the crown of his sovereign. The 
prosperity as well as the ruin of the state are in his hands. 
Forced to take instantaneous and decisive resolutions, amid 
the tumult of camps and the crash of battle, he must often seal 
the fate of many millions of men,. without having time even for 
reflection.’ He then proceeds to shew how requisite it is that 
men, who aspire to command, should prepare their minds by 
a long course of study, in order to render them capable of 
forming immediate resolves with an accuracy and solidity 
which shall admit of little doubt as to the result. The idea, 
occasionally expressed, that the General, like the poet, nascitur, 
non fit, is ably refuted by his Highness, who plainly evinces 
the absurdity of such a notion. He observes that ‘a man 
does not become a great captain but with an ardour for 
study, assisted by long experience. He cannot, however, 
rely solely on what he has himself seen; for what man’s life 
witnesses such a fecundity of events, that he can. through 
them obtain universal experience? Undoubtedly, genius is 
born with us, but the great man must be formed ; genius is not 
the edifice; it is merely the foundation.’ A person without 
talents or scientific knowlege may make a tolerable General, 
provided that he has only strength of mind enough to be in» 
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flexible in his determinations, and that he makes use of the 
experience.which he has gained: but what an advantage over 
such aman has the genius who matures his mind by previous 
study and reflection, and who avails himself of all the excel- 
lences of his precursors in glory, as well as of the knowlege 
which he has personally obtained ? A single sentence in this 
preface will suffice to shew that the able General, who Is un- 
derstood to have written it, derived every benefit which the 
abilities of other officers afforded him. ‘ This work,’ he 
says, ‘is the fruit of the reflections and experience of the 
author, enriched with those of others.’ 

The first chapter treats of the Principles of Strategy, if, fol- 
lowing this work, we may here introduce such a word, (formed 
from Sleaiyyis, and Slealyela, leader of an army,) which is de- 
fined to he the science of war; or, more properly speaking, that 
part of the science which comprehends the duties of Generals 
in chief: the author distinguishing strategy from tactics by 
making the former the projective or scientific branch, and the 
latter the art, or executive branch. General Jomini, in anote, 
informs us that:he regards ‘this distinction as rather too far 
fetched: but here we do not agree with him, since nothing in 
our opinion tends to give a clearer idea of-any subject, than to 
develope its parts in as distinct a manner as the nature of the 
case will admit. Although, therefore, modern authors make 
the attainment of the method of conducting an army in the 
field an art, yet, as various branches of knowlege depend on 
it, and it requires a train of deep reflections to bring ideas of 
it into practice, we should rather drop that term, and as- 
sume the more reasonable one of scence. If any com- 
mentary on this departure from the usual routine be offered, 
we should rather differ with the author for making strategy 
the science and tactics the art of war; because, as we have 
already observed, they are only distinct branches of the same 
science, , 

Section I. points out the difference which exists between 
strategy and tactics. The second -shews the characteristic 
traits of the former, and is accompanied by a plate, ex- 
planatory of the author’s meaning; it demonstrates the 
manner in which a General should take up his base and fol- 
low his line of operations, so as to cover his rear, and place 
the country which he is to defend and his supplies in the 
most secure position : at the same time that he adopts the most 
certain methods of pursuing the objects of the campaign 
with success. The third: and fourth sections treat of stra~ 
tegical points and dines, or the most desirable positions for 
carrying on connected operations. Sect. V. embraces an 
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important subject, the base of operations; on a. thorough 
knowlege of which, and of the line that is toconduct him to 
his object, depends the whole of the future decisions of a 
General in the conduct of a campaign. ‘ The base of oper- 
ations,’ says the illustrious author, ‘ is formed by a line of 
contiguous: points, in the proximity of which may be found 
all the objects necessary for the army, with sufficient means 
and opportunities for transporting them to the different 
positions. It is therefore of the utmost consequence that the 
base, as well as its communications with the army, should be 
constantly covered by the positions which are to be establish- 
ed, or by the movements which are to be executed.’ 

The sixth section consists of an explanation of plans of 
operation; the seventh, of defensive positions; and the eighth 
explains the advantages of strategical knowlege. It is here 
asserted that strategy prepares the battle, and leaves to: tac- 
tics the care of gaining the victory: but we suspect that more 
battles have been gained by the strategical than by the tactical 
knowlege of Generals; and we are perfectly of opinion with 
the French translator, that this maxim in general holds good 


only when two armies encounter in mass, after having: dis-~ 


puted the strategic points, and that a victory may be gained 
by tactical experience when the General fights on a given 
round. The victories of Napoleon Bonaparte were more 
frequently the result of a train of preconceived operations, 
than of the mere mechanical direction of his troops. His 
adversaries at Ulm, Austerlitz, &c. were equally able to con- 
duct their armies to the immediate combat, yet appeared to 
want the notions of rapidly forming and following up decisive 
ideas: while Bonaparte possessed a thorough knowlege, as 
all Generals should, of both these branches of the science of 
war, and was able to take advantage of the faults committed 
in either by his opponents : — the one is therefore as essential 
as the other, but an acquaintance with strategic principles is 
the most important. ‘The battle of Waterloo was gained by 
both. The base of operations which the Duke of Wellington 
had conceived and occupied was so well imagined, that nothing 
could prevent him from supplying the deficiencies which 
were occasioned by the casualties of the action; it was. in vain 
that Napoleon employed, with the utmost of his power, those 
tactical notions with which such an extent of practical know- 
lege had imbued him; the combined talents of France could 
not for a moment make the slightest alteration or impression 
on the British line of operations; and hence it is that military 
men find it so difficult to decide whether they should most 
admire the English leader as a strategist or as a tactician; for 
in 
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in the former quality he surpassed his renowned opponent, 
and in the latter was equalled only by him. 

In this section we meet with a remark which appears so ex- 
tremely novel as comiing from the pen of a continental warrior, 
and which so well agrees with the notions entertained in this 
country, that we canhot refrain from translating it: but it pro- 
ceeds not from the pen of the Archduke, it is from that of his 
eommentator, the General de Jomini : —*‘ The best fortresses 
are patriotism, attachment to the order of established things, 
vigour in the tig ae, and perfect union not only among 
the peoplef but between the people and their rulers. 
With ‘such‘elements, France would do more than she could 
effect with the most formidable ramparts.’ Again, at the end 
of the first volume; ‘ When a state finds itself reduced to 
throw the best part of its forces into fortifications, it is then 
drawing towards its destruction.’ ' 

The Imperial author, however, is of a different, or at least 
of a distinct, opinion ; for he asserts that the construction of 
fortified places on proper points is absolutely requisite for the 
welfare of a state. With reference to small kingdoms, there 
thay be some truth in this position: but we have lately had a 
tolerably good specimen of the inutility of multitudes of forti- 
fications, in the ease with which they were turned by the 
allies, and‘the difficulties into which they threw the French 
army in order to supply them with garrisons. On a frontier, 
it cannot be contested that a few judiciously situated for- 


tresses may prove of the utmost importance: but, beyond a 


certain number, they are not merely useless, they afford the 
means of hastening the downfall of their possessors. 

The second chapter contains the Application of Strategy 
to a given Theatre of Military Operations; and the author 
endeavours to illustrate the maxims which he has advanced 
by supposing a given space of known territory to be under 
the occupation of two adverse armies, who have certain 
objects to gain. We must allow that the subject is treated 
in a very able manner; and that the country which he has 
chosen as his field of war is also well selected. It is that 
part of central Europe which is shut in by the Rhine on the 
left, the Mayne and the Eger on the north, the Elbe and the 
Moldaw on the east, and the Enns, the Tyrolese and Salz- 
burg Alps, and the Lake of Constance, on the south. With- 
out entering into an explication of his ideas and reasonings 
on this head, it will be sufficient to observe that the demon- 
strations are ably shewn; and that, with the exception of 
rather too much attention to minutie, the chapter is well 
ealculated for its intended object. A good map of the whole 
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of the Germanic territories should have accompanied it, be- 
cause it is rather difficult for the reader to carry in his mind 
the numerous military positions, lines of communication, &c. 
which such an extent of country must necessarily contain, 
Remedying this defect by providing himself with the map of 
Germany, every military man, who is anxious to rise in his 
profession, should study this chapter with the Grose atten- 
tion; particularly as it will not only improve the ideas which 
he may have gained on the subject, but will also give him the 
clearest notions of the features of that important part of 
- Europe, which is at all times so likely to be a theatre of war. 
The different sections of this chapter embrace the general 
aspect of the given country; considerations on this territory ; 
determination of the object of the operations; choice of the 
lines of operations ; defensive positions; plans of operations; 
establishment of magazines; and system of defence. In treat- 
_ ing of the establishment of magazines, the Archduke insists 
on the necessity that a General should make full preparations 
for supplies of food, clothing, arms, and ammunition, before 
he enters on his plan of operations; adding this just remarks, 
which has not of late been sufficiently regarded: . 


‘ He who, in his plan of a campaign, counts on the resources 
of the territories which he has to traverse for the supply ef his 
army, abandons his designs to the chance and risk of making his 
operations frequently depend on his receipt of supplies. It is 
therefore impossible to calculate probable events with accuracy, 
and illusory to concentrate or to employ grand masses on a single 
point, if the conquered country solely must provide for their con- 
sumption ; since the enemy, should they be even inferior in number, 
may paralyze the best conceived plans of operations, if they 
destroy or carry off the provisions which the country affords.’ 


These maxims are farther enforced by the note of the 
French translator; who shews the absurdity of a General 
endeavouring to penetrate into the heart of an enemy’s 
country without supplies of his own, by the example of the 
overthrow of the French in Russia and Portugal. Never- 
theless, the subsequent reasoning of the author, though it is 
founded on the terrible alternative of starving the country or 
the army, is so just that it will ever be adopted; we mean, 
the system of requisition: for, as he justly observes, whenever 
an invader enters a country, he must of course always take 
advantage of its resources. Such a system is in fact 
founded on necessity; and, although it has been much cried 
down among us, we suspect that, in any future wars in 
which our. armies may be employed, they will follow the 
example which the continental nations have set them. We 
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confess that this system of requisition, or of forcibly taking 
possession: of all»the resources of a country, is one of the 

eatest miseries which can befall it: but the measure is essen- 
tially alleviated if practised in the way in which British Gene- 
rals have ever acted ; that is, if the people are paid for the 
articles which they are forced to supply. 

In this section, the author touches briefly on the benefits 
derived from making the trains of convoys and baggage as 
light as they can be rendered; and we would beg leave to say 
a-few words on that subject particularly as it applies to 
British armies. Our troops seldom take the field without 
having such immense trains of personal baggage, servants, 
horses, mules, and carts, that they have frequently been the 
object of ridicule to the French, who style this equipage 
“‘ Pattirail Asiatique des Anglais.” .. Now, when an army takes 
the field, it must be evident that the less the General and the 
officers have to attend to personal concerns, the more they are 
likely to accomplish the objects of the campaign: for, if a 
man’s mind be embarrassed with the constant fear of losing 
«his. property, how can he pay the necessary attention to his 
duties, and be always able to move on the shortest notice ? 
We may be.answered that, unless an officer takes his baggage, 
he cannot preserve that cleanliness and, regularity which are 
so conspicuous in British troops: but the reply is simple; viz. 
the necessaries of a soldier are few in number, and those of 
an officer ought to be equally limited. _ Nothing will tend 
more to keep up‘the fame which the English army has so 
justly gained, than to make every officer a soldier, instead of 
a fine gentleman. Let him have as much baggage as he 
pleases on home-service: but, once about to take the field, 
let those things which are necessary alone accompany him. 

Volume I. concludes with a few examples of the importance 
of particular positions being occupied by invading armies, and 
as-an instance remarks how requisite it is in Germany that a 
force penetrating that country should make itself master of 
the valley of the Danube: in proof of which the war of 
1796, the victories of Moreau in 1800, and the campaigns of 
1805 and 1809, are cited. ‘This section also prepares us for 
the second volume, by shewing that the study of military 
history is necessary to a General who wishes to apply the 
maxims of strategy to actual circumstances. 

Volumes IL. and III. are therefore devoted to an elaborate 
detail of the operations of the celebrated campaign of 1796; 
with a view that the military leader shall form his judgment 
on the efficacy of the principles which have been laid down. 


These volumes consequently embrace two important objects : 
| they 
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they serve as a commentary on the opinions and axioms of 


the illustrious writer, and they give a clear and unembarrassed 


military history of a campaign which will ever be an object of 
study with military men, and which holds out such striking 
Jessons for Generals who aspire to renown. 


We shall quote two or three introductory paragraphs : 


‘ History, intended for the instruction of man, is also the best 
school of the art of war. It demonstrates the excellence of re- 
ceived principles, in exposing the different results which care or 
negligence in observing them has produced; and it teaches by 
examples the most suitable manner of applying them. ; 

‘ The nature of the ground determining the order and the 
march of operations, it is requisite, in the first place, to have a 
thorough knowlege of the theatre of war; and to take into ac- 
count its different qualities, in order to lay the foundation of 
a solid judgment on the military events which may there be 
destined to occur. 

‘ In this point of view, no examples can be more instructive, 
and more capable of answering the end of this work, than those 
of the campaign of 1796 in Germany, of which the different 
scenes were acted on the theatre described in the preceding 
volume. . | 

‘ The intention of the author is not to depreciate the operations 
carried on by justly esteemed Generals. He knows that it is easier 
to’ judge of events after they have taken place, in the calm of 
reflection, and with an exact knowlege of the resources of each 


party, than to form an unerring decision at a ‘critical moment. «It ° 


will therefore be an unfounded suspicion to imagine that the ob- 
servations in this performance arise from jealousy, or from pre- 
sumptuous criticism. He takes up the pen only to extend the 
benefits of instruction, and to propagate military notions of ‘a 
superior order. The history of the campaign of 1796 must, then, 
be considered only as the developement of the principles of 
strategy, and of tactics, which he has laid down in the first part 
of his work.’ 


We are not disposed, however, to regard the last two 
volumes as merely developing the principles laid down in 
the first: for, while we fully acquit his Imperial Highness of 
any sinister motives for the blame which he feels constrained 
to cast on the Generals concerned, we think that his details 
are equally creditable to his talents as an historian and to his 
fame as a commander. Indeed, the French editor’s note, at 
the end of the second volume, will shew that the Archduke 
deserves'to be reckoned as an impartial writer; and, since this 
note proceeds from a man who acknowleges ‘that his feelings 
are wounded by several of the historian’s observations on his 
countrymen, it is the more worthy. of notice. 
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¢ Ezigene’ and Frederick sometimes allowed that they were in 
fault, but a similar confession * never escaped their lips: the 
Archduke does more; guided by the love of truth and of his 
art, he perpetuates the recollection of his faults by engraving 
them on the tablets of history, and thus shews himself superior 
to those sentiments of pride which are so apt to arise in the mind 
of a General who has effected great achievements.’ 


Chapter I. of Volume Ii. contains a sketch of the cam- 
paigns of 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, in France, in the 
Netherlands, and on the Rhine, with the causes of them. It 
thus commences: 


¢ The revolution which burst forth in France in 1789 made 
rapid strides; it sapped the foundation of the rights of sovereignty 
in all nations, and particularly in the countries bordering on that 
kingdom ; so that the most powerful princes of the German 
empire deemed it incumbent on them to avert the storm, by 
coalescing at Pilnitz, in 1791. + ! 

‘ The first and principal object of this coalition was to defend 
the dignity and the rights of Louis XVI., to re-establish tran- 
quillity in the interior of his states, and to guarantee that of the 
neighbouring powers. But before this was even formed, the up- 
starts who then held the rudder of the state in France had deter- 
mined that war was the most certain means of exciting republican 
fanaticism ; and the powerful faction of the Girondists wished to 
take advantage of it, to give aturn to the effervescence of the 
nation by directing it towards an external object. They wanted 
no pretext to light up its flames; on the zoth of April, war was 
declared against the house of Austria; and immediately hostilities 
commenced by unsuccessful attacks in the Netherlands. 

‘ The coalesced princes also armed: but they imagined that 
they should find France a prey to anarchy and disorganisation, 
without resources, without energy, and incapable of resisting 
invading armies. They trusted, also, that at their approach a 
powerful party would declare themselves in their favour, and 
they entered the lists with only a small force. 





* The passage to which General Jomini here alludes is this : 
‘ Lastly, if we compare the manceuvres of Moreau and those of the 
Archduke, from the end of June to the middle of August, we 
shall find that they are in direct opposition to the principles here 
established,’ &c. 

‘ + It is allowable to suppose that the author has not been 
accurately informed of the motives which dictated the treaty of 
Pilnitz. The revolution was a great evil, but this treaty has been 
another. Its immediate effects were to precipitate the downfall © 
of Louis XVI., to create the territorial grandeur of France, and 
to augment the maritime power of England. This, however, is 
not the occasion for entering on a political discussion, in order to 
render these truths more evident.’ Note of the French editor. 
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‘ An army of Prussians, Austrians, and Hessians, penetrated 
into France in the autumn of 1792; but no measures had been 
taken to assure any success answerable to the importance of its 
destination ; and this first fault was punished by the disasters of 
an unfortunate campaign, by a harassing retreat from the plains 
of Champagne to the Rhine, by the immediate loss of Mayence, 
and soon afterward by that of the Netherlands.’ 


These remarks are followed by a cursory review of the 
campaigns, preparing the way for a description of the 
opening of the great contest of 1796. The second chapter 
is usefully employed in detailing the force of the opposing 
armies, their plans of operation, and their positions, The 
third relates the conquest of Italy by Bonaparte, with the 
retreat of the Austrians on the right bank of the Rhine; and 
thé remaining chapters of the second volume are devoted 
to the details of operations, up to the battle of Neresheim 
and the retreat of the Archduke on the right bank of the 
Danube. 

We quote a short passage from one of the chapters 
respecting the conduct of Moreau, on the day of the battle 
of Neresheim: 


‘ The conduct of Moreau during the action was able and 
prudent; neither the loss of Heidenheim, nor the manceuvre 
which menaced the turning of his right wing, nor the demon- 
strations on Bossfingen, could induce him to alter his course : -his 
presence of mind was admirable; and he held with firmness the 
position which he had chosen with discernment.’ 


We forbear from transcribing portions of the details of the 
campaigns in this volume; and from commenting on them 
farther than to remark that they are well written, and 
embrace many minute relations which are very little known. 
The conquest of Italy by Bonaparte is stated in a few words. 
Having observed that he took some advantage of the want of 
foresight in his enemy, the Archduke thus proceeds: 


‘ Bonaparte, by a rapid march along the Po to Plaisance, when 
he crossed that river, not only profited by his advantages, but 
knew how to derive the most useful consequences from them, in 
obliging the Austrians to make an absolute retreat. In a few 
days, he rendered himself master of Italy, dispersing the Imperial 
troops rather by his marches than by combats, and without a 
regular battle ; for the passage of the Adda at Lodi was merely 
an affair of the rear-guard.’ 


The third volume continues the History of the Campaign 
to the Siege of the ¢éte de pont of Huningen, and a slight 
sketch of the operations in the year 1797; concluding with 
the peace established by the treaty of Campo Formio. This 
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volume is as ably written as the second: but it contains: in 
general only a minute detail of all the manceuvres of. the 
opposed armies, which do not admit of distinct portions 
being transcribed without breaking the thread of connection ; 
and we shall therefore confine ourselves to the few remarks 
and conclusions which are drawn from these results. We are 
disposed to think, however, that the work would have been 
much improved, if the illustrious author had more frequently 
given his ideas on the demonstrations of the principles 
established in the first volume, which so often present them- 
selves during the course of his history: but he seems to 
imagine that the reader, who takes up the performance with 
an intention of studying it, is already sufficiently master of 
the ‘subject to draw his own conclusions, and therefore 
scarcely ever goes aside from the straight road of narrative. 
It is certainly to be regretted that he takes this course; for 
we fear that most of his readers will peruse the two con- 
cluding volumes rather as forming a mere history, than as 
developing the grand principles which they are intended tc 
elucidate. 

The ensuing ideas on the employment of cavalry are worthy 
of notice: , - 

‘ The manner of employing each arm is referable to its nature, 
and should form one of the first studies of a General. Infantry 
act equally on the march and in position; entirely independent, 
they oppose every where a determined resistance : but the case is 
not the same with respect to cavalry. Its effect is purely offen- 
sive,.and results from a degree of bounding force in the horses 
of which the maximum is only obtained by a progressive move- 
ment. Cavalry ought therefore to be formed at a sufficient 
distance from the point of contact, and should have a length of 
career adequate to make them reach it with the utmost possible 
impulse. The highest degree of this impetus is only momentary, 
and exhausts itself against a firm resistance. Thus, wherever 
infantry and cavalry behave equally well, the former gain as much 
advantage over the latter as they can derive from their fire, 
before the cavalry has acquired its greatest force: but, when 
squadrons attack others in front, victory depends generally on the 
most trifling incident.’ 

The whole article is too long for translation, but contains, 
both inthe text and in the notes of the French editor, many 
excellent observations : one of which inculcates the principle 
of never mingling infantry and cavalry in the line of action; 
because, when both are to act simultaneously, the: infantry 
lose their independence and become embarrassed: by. the 
horses, while the cavalry are equally paralyzed by the masses 
of the infantry. , 
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Chapter XVI. contains an interesting account of the siege 
of Kehl, which we would advise every officer of engineers to 
study ; and in the seventeenth the siege of the ‘éte de pont of 
Huningen is equally well detailed. 

The concluding section shews the object of the Archduke 
in chusing the campaign of 1796 to illustrate his positions. 
He observes: ‘ This campaign presents, in the war between 
Austria and France, the first example, since 1792, of the 
application of the principles of Strategy in their utmost 
extent.. In Germany, as well as in Italy, victory declared 
itself always for the General who departed the least from its 
rules.” He then proceeds, in a very concise manner, to 
point out the strategical faults which were committed in that 
campaign, but refers us to the history and to our own minds 
for farther elucidation: concluding by remarking that ‘ the 
solidity and stability of the base, and the security of the 
communications, form the fundamental principles of an offen- 
sive or a defensive plan of operations; that the possession 
of strategic points is in both cases necessary and decisive ; 
that open force, or manceuvres directed against the enemy’s 
communications, are the only means of gaining and defend- 
ing them; and, lastly, that promptitude in decision as well 
as in execution forms a necessary qualification for success in 
all enterprises.’ The final paragraph is worthy of observation : 
‘ Austria succumbed, because she opposed to a plan founded 
on an excellent system of fortifications, and combined with a 
thorough knowlege of the theatre of war, only her valour, 
the perfect organization of her army, and some glorious 
feats performed by her Generals.’ 

This work is accompanied by a_port-folio, containin 
twelve plans illustrative of the theatre of war in 1796, and 
of the battles and sieges here described; of which the 
twelfth serves the double purpose of explaining the history, 
and the chapter which treats of a given theatre of war in 
the first volume. The gth, 1oth, and 11th are particularly 
useful in studying the sieges of Kehl and Huningen; the 
approaches, and all the military operations, being distinctly 
laid down on a large scale. The battle of Malsch is drawn 
on the 2d plate; that of Neresheim on the 3d; that of 
Wurtzburg on the sth; that of Biberach on the 6th; and 
the rest contain plans of different actions recorded in the 
history, with an excellent map of the operations which took 
place between the Lahn and the Seig. These plans are 
lithographic; and we may safely assert that they afford some 
of the best specimens of that art which have ever appeared 
before the public, as illustrating military affairs. We cannot 
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forego the opportunity which this circumstance gives us, of 
enforcing on the minds of military men the utility of engrav- 
ing their sketches in this manner. The expence, when 
balanced against copper-plates, is trifling; and every officer, 
who can draw, may thus, without exerting himself laboriously, 
employ his time in a manner equally pleasing to himself and 
advantageous to the public. 

On the whole, we may recommend this work to all mem- 
bers of the military profession who are desirous of improving 
their minds by a knowlege of their art; and particularly to those 
who, having seen some service, are able to comprehend the 
ideas of the author with comparative facility. We wish that 
it may be the means of drawing forth productions of a like 
kind from the pens of some of our leaders; and that we may 
soon be in possession of a strategic view of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s campaigns. 
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Arr. VI. Biographie Universelle, &c. ; i.e. Universal Biography, 
, Antient and Modern. Vols. V.to X. 8vo. Paris. 


I" our Ixxiid volume, p. 470., we noticed the third and fourth 
parts of this excellent and comprehensive Biographical 
Dictionary. The lives, however, are less carefully compiled than 
the literary history of authors ; the bibliographical notices being 
more complete and correct than natal or obituary dates. So 
remarkable an attention is paid to proportionate length, that a 
man’s celebrity may be measured by the allowance of inches of 
letter-press. A list of the co-operators is prefixed, which is 
more numerous and less select than in the earlier volumes; 
some names have disappeared, but not those of the higher order. 
In proof of the alert information of the authors, we shall tran- 
scribe the life of a native of these islands, who has escaped the 
observation of the editors of our General Biography and of the 
Universal Biography. : 

. ‘ Bowes, William, a native of Ireland, went to settle in Spain, 
and published there in 1775 a. quarto volume intitled Introduccion 
a la Historia natural y a la Geografia fisica de Espaia, which 
work was so successful as to attain a second edition at Madrid in 
1782. It was translated. into French by Viscount Flavigny, at 
Paris, in1776; and it was translated into Italian, and enriched 
with notes, by the Chevalier Azzara, at Parma, in 1784: A 
second and truly curious work of natural history by Mr. Bowles 
is the Histoire des Sauterelles d Espagne, Madrid, 1781: during the 
impression of which book; he died. Mr. Bowles ‘has: inserted in 
_ the Transactions of the Royal Society of London a Memoir on the 

Mines of Germany and Spain.’ . | : 
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Here are many vacancies to fill up: but probably some 
Irish patriots could supply the date of birth, the profession, 
and the principal circumstances in the life of Mr. Bowles, 
which deserves to be more correctly and completely recorded 
in English. 

From the sixth volume we will extract a new life: 


‘ CaBarrvs, Francis, Count Xf was born at Bayonne in 1752, 
and was intended for his father’s counting-house. He passed his 
school-years at Toulouse; and, when a youth, he was placed in 
a commercial house at Zaragossa, under M. Galabert, where he 
aequired the Spanish language with great perfection: he also fell 
in love with the daughter of M. Galabert, and married her pri- 
vately. This match displeased both the families: but the father- 
in-law was disposed to make the best of it, and established young 
Cabarrus at Caravanchel, near Madrid, in a soap-manufactory of 
which he undertook the management. With the Abbé Guevara, 
who edited the gazette of Madrid, Cabarrus soon became much 
acquainted, and was introduced by him to literary circles, in 
which he was made known to Count Campomanes, and Olavides. 
These connections inspired Cabarrus with ambitious ideas, which 
circumstances favoured. The government of Spain, during the 
American war, incurred some financial. embarrassment; the 
minister of finance was disposed to consult experienced account- 
ants; and thus M. Cabarrus was presented to him. He suggested 
the creation of royal notes, as they were called, a sort of 
exchequer-bills bearing interest, to be renewed annually with the 
interests added, in case the whole issue could not be discharged 
during the year. These royal notes tempted the speculators, and 
were apparently successful. Cabarrus next proposed to found 
the bank of Saint Charles, which was created by letters-patent, 
2d. June, 1782, and was a joint-stock-company, advancing for its 
capital 15 millions of piastres in small shares of 2000 rials each. 
This bank was intended to take up the royal notes, and thus every 
thing changed hands without discredit: but the bank-shares. pre- 
sently became objects of speculation at Paris, where Mirabeau 
wrote against them. Cabarrus, however, had his Memoir prohibited 
at Madrid. He was then appointed minister of finance in Spain. 
In 1788, King Charles III. died ; new interests succeeded; Count 
Florida Blanca became minister; and Cabarrus was disgraced, 
impeached, arrested, and imprisoned for nearly eighteen months, 
while the bank-shares vanished into nothing. At length, a 
hearing was obtained, the charges against Cabarrus were declared 
frivolous, indemnities were granted to him, and the title of Count 
was.in atonement conferred on him. On the part of the Spanish 
court, he attended the congress of Rastadt in 1797; and he 
would have been. deputed to France, if the French court would 
have received a native. subject as: the agent of a foreign prince. 
When: the Prince of the Peace acquired:ascendancy at Madrid, he 
wished to keep: Cabarrus at a distance, and offered:him an em 
in Holland: but this eT not take place, and after “ 
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18th March, 1808, Cabarrus was again minister of finance. He 
undertook a journey to Seville in April 1810, and died there of a 
sudden attack of gout. His published works are 1. Le Diseur de 
Rien, a sort of Tatler, which the Spanish government suppressed, 
but which was the original cause of his being remarked at 
Madrid. 2. Lettres de F'. Cabarrus, écrites de sa Prison au Prince 
de la Paix. 3. Systéme de Contributions le plus convenable 2 
TEspagne. 4. Eloge de Charles III. Roi d’Espagne. 5. Eloge de 
Dn. Musquez, Ministre des Finances.’ 


The seventh volume will furnish a notice of one of those 
men of letters who have adorned Malta: they are become as 
it were our countrymen, and ought to excite a national 
solicitude for their illustration. 


‘ Cavautcini, Philip, practised medicine at Malta about the 
close of the seventeenth century. He published in 1689, under 
the title Pugillus Méliteus, the first Flora of this interesting 
island. He mentions:in it many curious plants, and among others 
the Fucus helminthocorton, or Corsican coralline, which was 
already known to him as an useful medicine in diseases caused 
by worms. Bruckman reprinted ‘this scarce work in his Epistole 
Itineraria.’ 

In the eighth volume we may select an oriental life by 
M. Lanciés. 


‘ Cuyr-sHau. This usurper, ef Afghan ‘origin, was called 
Feryd while he inhabited Roh, a mountain situated between 
Persia and India. The tribe in which he originated was termed 
Sous, and passed for one ‘of'the noblest clans of the Afghans. 
_Feryd,. who was not liked ‘by his father, quitted early his native 
country, and went into India; where he led an adventurous life, 
distinguishing himself in the service of several princes by his 
courage, his intelligence, and his ambition. Hunting with the 
sovereign of Behar, he attacked alone an enormous tiger, and cut 
off its head with a stroke of his sabre; the prince immediately 
bestowed on him the name‘of Chyr-khan, or Lion-heart. This 
sovereign died shortly afterward ; and Chyr-khan, without regard 
to the duties of hospitality and gratitude, seized on the throne, 
expelled the young heir, and thus obtained the means of attempt- 
ing ney things. From Behar he entered Bengal, and defeated 
and killed the governor. The great Mogul Humayoon, the son 
and successor of Baboor, now determined to oppose this con. 
queror, and assembled, in order to crush him, an army 100,000 
strong : but Chyr-khan, with a force not exceeding 50,000 
effective men, attacked the imperial army near the Ganges, on 
the 10 Moharrem, 947 of the Hedjira, (19th May, 1540,) defeated 
the Indian monarch completely, and obliged him to fly towards 
Agra. Harassed still by the conqueror, and betrayed by his 
kinsmen and ministers, Humayoon was at length compelled to take 
refuge at the court af Persia; and Chyr-khan assumed the title 
of » or king, coined money in his own name, and inserted 
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in the khotbath, or Mohammedan prayer, the appellation of Chyr- 
shah. His reign lasted but five years, when he was killed by an 
explosion of gun-powder from the mine of a citadel which he was 
besieging, 24th August, 1545. He left. many monuments of his 
magnificence ; caravanserays, wells, mosques, and alleys of trees 
planted along the roads, &c. His tomb, situated at Sasseram, 


near Djyompoor, is one of the noblest architectural monuments 
of India.’ 


From the ninth volume, we take the life of a German 
theologian : 


* Corrop1, Henry, was born at Zurich in 1752, and died there 
in 1793. The weakness of his constitution, his disagreeable 
exterior, and the secluded education which he received from an 
austere and vigilant father, were adapted to. subdue common 
talents: but Corrodi, encouraged by the friendship of Gesner, 
struggled against these stadia and became at Leipzig and 
Halle the pupil of Platner and Semler. His vast knowlege and 
philosophic spirit formed a singular contrast with his personal 
insignificance and timidity of manner. After his return to Zu- 
rich in 1786, he obtained a professorial chair in the gymnasium 
of that city, but did not assume the ecclesiastical profession, 
which had been intended for him by his parents, on account of 
conscientious doubts. Still he chose to display his acquirements 
in theological literature. In 1781 appeared his Critical History 
of Millenarianism ;- next, a History of the Jewish Canon; and 
then a collection of Philosophic Investigations, dated 1786. In 
1781, he undertook the superintendance of a magazine for Scrip- 
ture-criticism, which examined boldly the history of religion and 
of fanaticism : but the great work, which he had announced, and 
of which fragments were progressively inserted in that journal, . 
he did not live to finish. His probity and beneficence endeared 
him to all his acquaintance.’ 

The life of Cicero, which occurs:in this volume, deserves.. 
notice, not so much for the biography as for the critical and 
bibliographical remarks on the different editions-of this most 
influential of writers. 

Volume X. concludes with the life of the poet Delille, but 
it is too long for our pages. Lives connected with the 
French revolution are related with a noble frankness, but 
much in the spirit which actuated the subjects of them 
while in existence; as if to royalists had been assigned : the 
writing of royalist-lives, and to friends of liberty the memoirs 
of liberalists. 

These volumes contain so vast a mass of wholl new mate- 
rials, and afford so considerable an accession of biographical 
information concerning all nations, that the work must 
become an essential book of reference in the libraries of 
public institutions. It is the most comprehensive, the most 
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Art. VII. . Mémoire sur la Marine, &c. i.e.; A Memoir respecting 
the Navy, the Bridges, and the Roads of France and England. 
By Cxaries Dupin, Captain of Naval Engineers, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 470. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wirtz. Price 11s. 


T is, we believe, generally known that M. Dupin has been 

for some years engaged in writing a very extensive work 
on naval architecture, and its state of progressive improve- 
ment during the 18th and 19th centuries; under which term 
are proposed to be included, not simply that department of 
the science which relates to the construction of vessels, but 
all. other subjects in any way connected with it, as the 
formation of docks, sluices, jetties, navigable canals, roads, 
bridges, &c. &c. With the view of giving all possible com- 
pleteness to a treatise embracing so many important objects, 
he obtained, through the intercession of the French ambas- 
sador in London, permission to visit our several dock-yards ; 
and to inform himself on the spot respecting the processes 
adopted in our naval constructions, the state of our works, 
the nature of the various machinery employed, and every other 
object that was calculated: to forward his views with re- 
ference to the important design which he had conceived. In 
his ¢apacity of Captain in the engineer-department of the 
French navy, he had already visited and been actively em- 
ployed in various ports of Italy, France, and Holland; and, 
by an union of great scientific knowlege with much practical 
skill, he was doubtless eminently qualified for the task which 
he had assigned to himself, and which very few other men 
would have been able to perform. 

The volume before us, however, must be considered only 
as the precursor of the great work to which we have alluded ; 
being nothing more than a very brief abstract of its contents, 
principally as they have been at different times presented by 
the author to the French Institute, cf which he is a cor- 
responding member. We have here, therefore, a very mis- 
cellaneous composition ; containing a sketch of M. Dupin’s 
first and second journies in Great Britain, with descriptions 
of the Break-water constructing at Plymouth, and of the Cale- 
donian canal: a sketch relative to the museum in the arsena! 
of Toulon: a paper on the re-establishment of the French 
Académié de Marine ;.on various machines employed in the 
dock-yard at Rochefort; abstracts from the author’s me- 
moirs on the flexibility of wood); on the stability of vessels, 
&c. &c. 

Scareely any object can be conceived, that is more calcu- 
lated to excite the interest of men of science than such an 
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undertaking as that which is here projected; which pro- 
mises a complete developement of the state of the mechanic 
arts, and of the great public works of England and France, 
those two nations which of all others have doubtless carried 
them to the highest degree of perfection: — but, to examine 
these with due discrimination, to estimate their merits and 
defects with candour and judgment, and to give an opinion 
unbiassed by national feelings, all this requires not only a 
well informed but a peculiarly constituted mind. Perhaps no 
man can so far become a citizen of the world, as to be able 
to divest himself of all national attachments; nor, if this 
were possible, should we envy him the stoical indifference 
which it would be calculated to produce. Nature has laid 
down the course of our affection ; 


“ Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race.” 


Since, therefore, we cannot’ but consider any violation of this 
principle as an interruption of the law of nature, we should 
rather be inclined to pity than to envy the human being who 
should beso unfortunate as to be divested of this powerful 
natural feeling. We shall not, consequently, quarrel with 
M. Dupin for the high encomiums which he bestows on the 
talents and genius of his countrymen: — we are even ready 
to acknowlege that he appears, in most cases, to have endea- 
voured to do ample justice to Englishmen and English works : 
— but in others, we must observe, he seems to have been 
acting under the feeling to which we have above alluded, and 
thus to have been betrayed into assertions and expressions not 
strictly consistent with his declarations of candour and impar- 
tiality. In the dedication of his book to M. Prony, he says, 
obviously alluding to the English ; 


‘ That people, even, whose national egotism leads them to wish 
to possess exclusively every means of happiness, and all kinds of 
renown, are obliged to acknowlege that the invention and perfec- 
tion of the most sublime theories constitute at this time one of 
the most noble titles which honour the genius of France. But, 
leaving us with regret this incontestible glory, they appropriate to 
themselves all its benefits, by carrying into their own country the 
consequences of our fertile discoveries. The useful arts, element- 
ary and productive knowlege, and all the vehicles of public fortune, 
acting in concert in their favour, are advancing with giant-steps 
among our happy rivals: while, with us, inventions ever new ap- 
pear to be. doomed to a. perpetual infancy, checked by the ob- 
stacles of institutions, of men, and of things.’ 


Let us, before we enter on an analysis of M. Dupin’s.per- 


formance, briefly examine the justice of the above remarks ; 
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and first we would inquire whether the disposition to enjoy, 
undiminished by participation, all kinds of renown, is not a 
trait rather of the French than of the English charaeter. 
Without reviving old disputed claims relative to the invention 
of fluxions, and similar controversies now nearly forgotten, 
we will take a few cases relative to the invention of certain 
machines, and other subjects, more intimately connected with 
the nature of the work before us. 

In the first place, the French claim the honour of the in- 
vention of Bramah’s or the Hydrostatic Press ; not because 
they were the first who constructed one of these machines, 
but because, about two hundred years before such a machine 
was made, Pascal had suggested the theoretical principle of 
its operation. 

Secondly, they maintain that the Hydraulic Ram is also a 
French invention, because it was first given in its present form 
by Montgolfer: although Whitehurst, 50 years before, not 
merely like Pascal suggested the possibility of making such an 
engine, but had actually erected one at Oulton in Cheshire, 
and described it at length in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1775. Now all for which we contend is that, if the Press be 
French in consequence of Pascal’s suggestion, it must follow 
a fortiort that the Ram is English by Whitehurst’s con- 
struction. 

Again, the same principle which makes the Hydrostatic 
Press French will make Balloons English ; for Dr. Black had 
advanced suggestions, and Cavallo had performed experi- 
ments, with fbbince to this subject, some time before the first 
balloon ascended from Avignon; yet we question much 
whether the French would willingly abandon their claim to 
so noble a discovery. 

We will not pursue this subject farther than to observe that, 
of all the pretensions of the French to the honour of being 
inventors, that which leads them to trace the origin of the 
steam-engine to Papin’s Digester is perhaps the most ground- 
less and absurd. Yet we should be at no loss to find numer- 
ous other instances, demonstrative of our position that the 
desire of monopolizing all kinds of renown is rather a 
French than an English failing. Indeed, M. Dupin himself 
furnishes us with a case of this kind in the preceding extract, 
which must strike the most superficial observer: we allude to 
the passage in which this author asserts that, after having 
yielded to the French with regret the honour of inventing 
and perfecting many important theories, we have availed 
‘ourselves of them, and made them the foundation of our 
‘national power and glory. If M. Dupin had here reflected 
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for one moment, he must have been convinced that those 
great works which he has examined, which have excited so 
much of his admiration, and which have added so largely to 
the power and opulence of this country, would have been 
constructed and have existed in their present form, if no one 
of the sublime theories to which he alludes had ‘ever been 
promulgated. In what way has the Caledonian Canal; or 
the Plymouth Break-water, or the East and West India and 
London Docks, or any other of those important construc- 
tions, the least connection with or dependence on the refined 
mathematical theories of the French Institute? We are 
willing at least to look for a different origin, and to maintain 
that we owe them not to French theories, but to English 
talent, industry, and perseverance; or, if we are in an 
manner indebted for them to France, it is to the ambition of 
her late ruler, which roused into action all our latent powers, 
and has enabled us to demonstrate to France and to the 
world what England and Englishmen are capable of per- 
forming. We think that an author, who can attempt to 
trace the origin of such works to the theories of the members 
of the French Academy, should have been a little sparing of 
his censure in asserting that England wishes to be the mono- 
polizer of every kind of renown. 

After all, however, though we have deemed it right to 
combat M. Durpin’s accusation, we have promised not to 
quarrel with him for his nationality. If we can only per- 
suade him that he is not divested of it, this is all that we 
have in view, and that we wish to effect; except, indeed, that 
our remarks may serve to apprize our readers that we have 
not to examine the work of a blind admirer of the British 
character, or of British talents, however candid he may be 
in his report of things as they actually exist. 

Let us now accompany the author in his first excursion to 
Great Britain. The account commences with a slight de- 
scription of the port of London, and of the numerous ships 
which line each side of the river from London-bridge to an 
immense distance, ranged five, six, and even seven or eight 
deep; and yet, he observes, these form but a portion of the 
mercantile navy of this emporium of commerce. All vessels 
trading to the East and West Indies have their respective 
docks; and those which trade to America have theirs: 
while the London-docks receive indiscriminately the ships of 


all nations. When speaking of the Greenland-dock, M. Dupin 
observes : : , 


‘ Not twenty years have elapsed since this, which is now the 
least considerable of all the docks specified above, was the only 
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one that existed. The war commenced, and we covered the con- 
tinent with our trophies ; Europe became impoverished ; and the 
commerce of England seemed to fall before our victorious ban- 
ners. We already believed Great Britain to be exhausted, 
and on the brink of ruin: but, while our view was obscured by the 
noble incense of our glory, an unexpected opulence inundated the 
treasury of the British empire ; the Thames became too limited 
to contain its numerous ships; and fewer years were sufficient 
to enable certain private individuals to construct, at their own ex- 
pence, docks for the reception of all the merchant-ships of the 
two hemispheres, than the triumphant government required to 
owe: some of the quays of the Seine. Such are the prodigies of 
the sea ! 


Leaving this subject, the author passes on to a description 
of all those objects which struck him as more particularly 
deserving of remark in a scientific point of view; or which 
differed essentially in their construction from those of 
France. He notices particularly the form which we give 
to the revetments of our docks, our flood-gates, and sluices: 
the floating machines for excavating the banks formed in 
the river; our iron rail-ways; (to which latter invention 
England is said to owe a part of its riches;) the exten- 
sive application of the steam-engine in all kinds of ma- 
chinery, &c. &c. The diving-bell he describes at con- 
siderable length, and speaks of it as a very interesting 
machine almost or wholly unknown to French engineers. 
All these subjects, however, are treated too superficially in 
the volume before us to convey to.a French reader an ade- 
quate idea of the nature either of their construction or their 
application: but, in the promised great work, plates will be 
given in aid of the written description, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the several plans will be examined on 
correct mechanical principles. 

M. Durtn’s next series of observations apply to the great 
change that we have effected in the materials employed in the 
construction of our private and public works; our dock-yard 
slips, which had formerly only revetments of wood, are now 
composed of stone, marble, or granite; and many of our build- 
ings are made of:iron, in which wood was formerly the principal 
material. He mentions in particular, as one of the finest 
examples of this kind, the roof built under the direction of 
Mr. Rennie along the great West India Dock, eight hundred 
metres or about 2500 feetinlength. After a slight notice of 
the workshops of Mr. Maudslay, the rope-manufactory of 
Mr. Huddart, the iron-cable manufactory of Captain Browne, 


and those of M. Brunel for the construction of circular saws, 
he 
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he passes on to a description of the Dock-yard and Victual- 
ling-office at Deptford, the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
and the Arsenal and Dock-yard at Woolwich. The two 
latter places furnish many machines and constructions of great 
interest, and the description of them will in course occupy a 
considerable portion of the publication which the author has 
in view. Inthe present volume, they are but barely enume- 
rated: he indeed particularizes only the new smithery, con- 
structing under the direction of Mr. Rennie; the bending 
machine of Mr. Hookey ; with the experiments on the impreg- 
nation of wood, and the unfortunate explosion which attended 
them. In the arsenal, M. Dupin specifies the circular and 
Jong saws of Brunel, the planing machine, and the hydro- 
static presses, of which he promises a particular description 
in his volume relative to the English Artillery; where also 
are to be given minute details of the Ballastic pendulum for 
ascertaining the velocity of balls,—an investigation relative to 
the. merits of Congreve’s new guns, as compared with those 
constructed on the principle of Sir Thomas Bloomfield, —a 
synopsis of the studies of the Royal Military Academy, — and 
various other matters interesting to men of science generally, 
and to military engincers in particular. 

Passing down the Thames, we were rather surprized to 
find no notice of the important powder-magazines of Pur- 
fleet, which we should have imagined to be proper objects for 
the author’s examination: but he seems to have missed them 
in his route, and to have proceeded immediately from Wool- 
wich to Sheerness and Chatham; two highly important 
stations in the naval department of this country: These 
places furnish various subjects for observation, of which the 
celebrated well, sunken under the direction of Mr. Whidby at 
the former place, is not the least considerable. ‘The author 
describes also at some length the nature of our prison-ships 
for convicts at that port, and passes many handsome compli- 
ments on the humanity which dictated the arrangement of the 
several parts; pointing out the comforts which they are ca!- 
culated to bestow on these, the lowest and most degraded o/ 
our countrymen. This praise, however, he accompanies 
with some severe censures on the treatment of our prisoners 
of war: asserting that we stowed in hulks, similar to those of 


our convict-ships, twice or thrice the number of prisoners of 


all nations that was fixed as the maximum for the convicts ; 
and that the former had not more than one-tenth of the air 
that the British parliament had enacted to be requisite for 
the children of our great manufactories. We have unfortu- 
nately no direct information which will enable us to contradict 
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the author’s statement, although we cannot but think that it 
is exaggerated: we had no prisoners of war when M. Dupin 
visited this place; and we strongly suspect the correctness of 
the information that he had obtained on this subject. He 
observes : 


‘ In shewing the immense difference which is made in the ports 
of England between a felon and a disarmed enemy, I ought to say 
‘that I have no idea of becoming either a vain declaimer or a ca- 
jumniator of a foreign power, too long our rival and now our equi- 
vocal friend. I have never feared and never will fear to displease 
the high national prejudices of France, in rendering to the English 
government and people my sincere homage for their actions and 
their institutions that are founded on humanity: but I fear still 
less to offend British pride, by proclaiming loudly those truths 
which ought to wound it; and perhaps, in the eyes of impartial 
judges, the sincerity of my praises will lead them to give credence 
to this the only severe remark, which the love of mankind and 
the honour of civilization have obliged me to make.’ 


We have just said that we have no direct information which 
will enable us to contradict this statement of the writer: but 
one thing we can assert, that the number of the prisoners 
thus confined was a very inconsiderable portion of the great 
mass; that our inland-prisons were built in airy situations; 
and that in them the comforts of their unfortunate inmates 
were as anxiously studied as those of our own prisoners, 
or the children in our great manufactories. 

Chatham likewise supplies the author with various subjects ; 
which, however, are only introduced in the volume before us, 
though detailed at length in the manuscript-copy of the 
Tableau @ Architecture. Chatham-dock being that in which 
Mr. Seppings first put in practice his new method of diagonal 
framing for ships of war, M. Dupin adverts again to this 
subject, and loudly complains of the prejudices which he has 
to encounter in introducing this principle into the French 
dock-yards; as he does also of the tendency assigned to the 
memoir which he presented to the Royal Society, by Mr. 
Seppings and his friends. We have already noticed this 
communication in M. R. vol. lxxxiv., and we are still of the 
opinion there expressed, that something very much resembling 


‘Mr. Seppings’s principle had been practised by French ship- 


builders many years back: but that it could not be identical, 
because the ships into which it was introduced were weakened 
instead of being strengthened by its application. At the same 
time, we cannot conceive why M. Durin should be classed, 
as he says he is,-among the detractors of Mr. Seppings. 
In fact, he speaks very highly of the excellence of this gen- 


‘tleman’s method, and his anxiety to introduce it into the 
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French service is a proof of his sincerity. With respect to 
his claims respecting the origin of the construction, they cer- 
tainly ought to be met by a statement of facts, and not by 
calumny. | 

Portsmouth was the next object that solicited the author’s 
attention, and he very warmly commends the state of the 
works in this place. ‘The reservoirs for receiving the water 
from the wet docks, the block-machinery, the naval college, 
the school for the education of naval architects, the victualling 
office; the ordnance-arsenal, the marine hospitals, and various 
other interesting buildings and establishments, will form the 
subject of a separate chapter in the promised Tadleau: but, 
in the present memoir, they are passed over rather too rapidly 
to convey to the reader a very distinct idea of their magni- 
tude and importance. ‘The same remark may be applied to 
the author’s account of Plymouth dock-yard, and that ‘at 
Milford Haven: but the Break-water at the former place is 
allowed greater length, forming an entire section of the vo- 
lume. In concluding his description of the English dock- 
yards and arsenals, M. Dupin remarks: 


‘ Such are the establishments of the naval service of Great 
Britain. In visiting them, I have been constantly struck with the 
order that reigns in the works, and the silent activity of ever 
individual employed. Every where we see the signs and effects of 
economy, but of a rational economy which knows the necessity of 
sacrificing, I might almost say with prodigality, in order to reap 
afterward with usury the fruits of the first expences. The perfec- 
tion which I here describe is not the result of a great number of 


years; it dates its commencement only from the last war. It is in 
the midst of dangers and of warlike activity, that great minds 
have vanquished every obstacle, triumphed over prejudices, and 
given birth to a new order of things, which we should have ima- 
gined to have been attainable only through long and peaceful 
meditations.’ 

A short account of some of the most important of our 
mercantile ports and private dock-yards concludes the first 
chapter of the Mémoires sur la Marine. 

Chapter II. opens with the author’s account of his second 
series of travels in England; in the course of which he had an 
opportunity of witnessing an operation which he had before 
anxiously but vainly wished to see, viz. the launching of one 
of our men of war, which took place at Deptford-yard, — He 
now pursued a different route; passing through Cambridge to 
Hull, from Hull to Sunderland and Newcastle, and thence to 
Edinburgh ; which he calls the ‘ Athens of the North,’ ob- 
serving that ‘the Scots people unite to the urbanity of the 
Greeks the hospitality of the Arabs.’ 
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‘ It is a phenomenon extremely remarkable, and deserving the 
attention of philosophers, to see at the extremity of a great em- 
pire, and nearly under the frigid zone, a town, no longer a capital, 
and abandoned to itself, raised by-the genius of its inhabitants to 
a great eminence; holding the sceptre of history and of political 
economy; and producing talents of the first order in mineralogy, 
chemistry, the medical and surgical sciences.’ 


Having examined with attention the various objects of sci- 
entific interest at Leith and Edinburgh, M. Durin proceeded 
to Dundee aud Arbroath ; and, after a delay of two days at a 
farm, in consequence of the tempestuous state of the weather, 
he was at length enabled to get ashore on the Bell-rock; 
where he appears to have examined with the most scrupulous 
attention the structure of the light-house, the mechanism of 
the lamps, and the disposition of the glasses which produce 
the alternations of colours. The keepers of this solitary 
building have a journal, in which they request all their visitors 
to inscribe their names, and their ideas respecting the struc- 
ture of the edifice: but the author says that he found nothing 
remarkable in this register, except a short impromptu of 
Walter Scott, which he transcribes, and renders into French 
verse. His muse is also invoked in aid of his description of 
the Caledonian Canal. From his. last station, he now con- 
tinued his route to Montrose, Stone-Haven, and Aberdeen; 
the observatory of which, he says, is rich in instruments, but, 
he fears, poor in observations. From Aberdeen, he pro- 
ceeded to the Highlands, and visited in his way the cele- 
brated canal above mentioned; his description of which forms 
the subject of .a separate section. From Tort William he 
passed to Glasgow; and on the industry, perseverance, and 
morals of its inhabitants he bestows the highest encomiums,. 
Speaking of the canal which joins the Clyde with the Frith 
of Forth, he exclaims: ‘ I wish that the example of the Clyde 
and of Glasgow would conduce to the same efforts, and be 
made to obtain the same results, for the Seine and for 
Paris.’ 

« Before I left the environs of Glasgow, I had it above all things 
at lieart to visit the famous foundery of Carron. I wished at least 
to attempt to see it, for I knew that the proprietors admitted very 
few Englishmen, and no foreigners.. Prince Nicholas of Russia, 
notwithstanding all the royal recommendation with which his 
Highness was provided, could not obtain admission, As to me, 
I was modestly but warmly recommended as an amateur, as uz 
dilettante di belle cose, and had first to submit to the following 
interrogations — ‘‘ Are you a merchant, a workman, or a manu- 
facturer?” — “* No, ner engaged in any undertaking.” —“ rie 
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what purpose do you travel?”—‘ Asa friend of the arts and 
sciences, and for my instruction.” — “ Let the gentleman enter.” 


M. Duprrn was now admitted into this important establish- 
ment, and was no doubt amply recompensed, by studying the 
machinery and its various constructions, for the little dialogue 
which he had to maintain with the director. He ought to 
have stated that no objection was made to the admission of 
Prince Nicholas, but to that of certain of his followers, and 
that he refused to enter without them. 

When he had inspected various places in Scotland, the au- 
thor retraced some of his steps, and we meet him on English 
ground again at Liverpool; a place which he had visited in 
his first journey, but which now excited in his mind a greater 
_ interest than before. 


‘ After an absence of no more than a year, I find a thousand 
new objects: immense docks, but half formed twelve months ago, 
now finished, full of water and of ships; other docks constructing ; 
quays and edifices raised as if by enchantment ; commerce, which 
then languished, flourishing anew ; — such have I found Liverpool 
on my second visit to it.’ 


From Liverpool, he went to Chester, and thence to 
Wales, in order to view the aqueducts of the canal of Elles- 
mere; particularly that of Ponte-Cysilte, which is raised 
130 feet above the valley of Llangollen. His description of 
his arrival in this vale is interesting, and we therefore tran- 
scribe it : | 

‘ At the end of a long and troublesome journey, I entered this 
valley on a fine autumnal evening, just as the sun was'setting ; and 
never did a spectacle more impressive meet my eye. In the midst 
of a vigorous vegetation, still preserving all its freshness, the fires 
of forges, of lime-kilns, and of coals reduced to coak, raised to the 
heavens their vortices of flame and smoke: while villages, work- 
shops, and mansions, formed an amphitheatre on the sides of the 
valley. In the bottom, a rapid torrent ;— above, the aqueduct, 
presenting its road of iron, suspended as by enchantment in the 
air on slight columns;— and this magnificent work the fruit of 
the fortunate boldness of one of my friends, (Mr. Telford). Lost 
in the contemplation of these beauties of art and of nature, which. 
in the gradual decrease of a fading light varied the aspect every 
instant, I remained in’ extacy, till the departure of the twi- 
light left me to find an asylum still some milesdistant. — Such 
was the picture here presented to my view, and which I cannot 
describe without weakening the charms of the real scenery: my 
bosom even yet beats when I remember the emotions produced 
in my mind by this admirable landscape.’ 


When he had obtained all the requisite particulars relative 
to the dimensions and construction of this master-piece of the 
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mechanic arts, the author crossed into the Isle of Anglesea, and 
thence to Ireland: but we cannot allow ourselves, however 
pleasant the excursion would be, to pass the Channel with him. 
Indeed, we have accompanied him already so. far, that we 
must now endeavour to compensate for our delays by a very 
rapid sketch of the remaining part of the volume: but we must 
previously furnish our readers with the concluding remarks of 
the author on presenting this second memoir to the members 
of the French Academy, which display great talents, impar- 
tiality, and self-command ; qualities eminently requisite for 
the execution of the task which M. Dupin had undertaken to 
perform. . 


‘ In speaking of the important establishments which I have 
visited, and eulogizing them in a strain which I have endeavoured 
as little to repress as to magnify, those persons will be wrong who 
conceive that I have abandoned myself to a blind enthusiasm. I 
had determined before-hand neither to exalt nor to depreciate ; 
and I have endeavoured to divest myself of the influence of all 
systems, and to see in every thing only the simple truth. I have, 
it is true, presented to you nothing but objects worthy of praise 
and of admiration ; which is, I apprehend, consistent with’the view 
of a scientific excursion. If I had wished to form only a collection 
of defects and ridiculous constructions, there would have been 
no necessity for my crossing the water at so great an expence, 
and with so much fatigue. I should have found all these on the 
Continent, and I have found them in abundance across the sea: 
but they are noticed only when I conceive them to be opposed 
to the public goods or to the cause of humanity. I must acknow- 
lege that I should have blushed to have undertaken my journey 
with the view of collecting, in the spirit of littleness and malignity, 
only those things that might be made the subject of ridicule. 

‘ I have treated men as I have treated things. I went not to 
find out blockheads and fools, in order to stigmatize their cha- 
racter. More than once I have indeed been denied and re- 

ulsed: but I have not even in these cases allowed myself to con- 
clude that those who opposed me were wrong, and that I was 
right; I have merely thought that, if my motive had been better 
understood, I should have been better received. Every man is at 
liberty to communicate or to guard for himself the treasures of 
his talents; and the traveller who demands these riches, by me- 
nacing their possessor with the poignard of satire or the lash of 
ridicule, appears to me little better than the highway-man who 
demands our money or our life. 

‘I love much more to dwell on noble actions and on the grati- 
tude that they inspire. - In a thousand places, I have found kind- 
ness and hospitality; and in nearly every instance great liberality 
of communication, particularly among the engineers both military 
and civil. Every where, men of science and artists have honour- 
ed me with their courtesy, and some with their friendship. In 
general, (except in London, and even there only among a few 
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persons,) I have not found that haughty indifference which ro- 
pulses every one who is not already celebrated, and who cannot 
therefore serve the receiving egotist as a lever to renown.’ 


In the preceding analysis, we have selected only those parts 
of the memoir that we considered to be most interesting to 
an English reader; and even of these we have been obh 
to pass over many which, if our limits would have admitted, 
might have formed the subject of much eulogium: particularly 
the author’s two chapters on the Plymouth Break-water and 
the Caledonian Canal. We should have been glad, also, if 
we could have given at some length his account of the ma- 
chines employed in Rochefort Harbour and Dock-yard ; al- 
though the want of plates necessarily tends to render the 
written description somewhat defective. — Other sections, as 
we have already stated, relate to projected alterations and 
new establishments in the port of Toulon: with descriptions 
of certain works of art, apparently too little regarded by those 
who preside over the naval management of that harbour. 
Another article is occupied -by the author’s remarks con- 
cerning the re-establishment of the French Academy of 
Marine; a subject which seems to have engaged M. Durrn’s 
most serious and anxious attention. Lastly, we have the re- 
ports of the class of the Institute on the author’s experi- 
ments relative to the Flexibility of Wood, and on his Investi- 
gations respecting the Stability of Floating Bodies, particularly 
with reference to Ships and Vessels of all descriptions. 

We are not exactly informed of the magnitude of the 
great work to which the author so frequently alludes, and 
which he has already presented in manuscript, with apt 
to the FrenchAcademy: but we must suppose that it will 
very considerable; and that it will be highly interesting we 
cannot, from the specimen afforded by the volume before us, 
entertain the slightest doubt. We shall therefore look anxi- 
ously for its publication. 


Art. VIII. Histoire et Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, 
&¢c.; i.e. The History and Memoirs of the Royal Institute of 
France, Class of History and Antient Literature. 


[ Article continued from our last Volume, p. 511.] 


We: resume our account of the transactions of the Class 
of History, &c. of the French Institute, from our last 
Appendix, recommencing our report with the Memoirs in 
the second volume. | 
Memoir on the Grecian Origin of the Founder of Argos. By 
M. Louis Petit-Rapet.— The greater portion of this es- 
Apr. Rey. VoL. LXXxvI. L } SAY, 
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say, which aims at confirming the honour of the foundation 
of Argos to indigenous Greeks, and not to Egyptian or Phoe- 
nician colonists, may be considered as a sort of review of the 
opinions held on this subject by M. Fréret, a member of the 
Jate Académie des Inscriptions, and author of many treatises on 
subjects analogous to the present. The ‘Abbé. Barthélémy, 
having propounded similar doctrines relative to the introduc- 
tion of the arts into Greece from Egypt, in his Anacharsis, 
becomes also the subject of the remarks of M. Petir-Rapet, 
who differs from him and M. Fréret ; and from the crowd 
who have drawn their historical knowlege from elementary 
works founded on the opinions of those writers, on this and 
several other points of classical antiquity. M. P.-R. believes 
in the existence of some antient indigenous dynasties in 
Greece, previously to the importation of any.arts from Egypt 
or Phoenicia; and he founds this faith on the character of 
numerous ruins of the highest antiquity, still discernible, and 
totally differing from the regular system of co-temporary 
Egyptian architecture. He has also some antient historical 
writers in his favour, more especially Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis; the credibility of whose narrative in its earlier parts 
has been rather unfairly depreciated. As the leading point of 
difference between M. Fréret and M. Petit-RapEL may be 
concisely stated, we shall endeavour to explain it. 

The former thinks that the foundation of Argos by Phoro- 
neus is to be attributed to an Egyptian colony led by Inachus, 
and that these colonists civilized a country which they found in 
an absolutely savage state. The latter argues that it was founded 
by indigenous Greeks, one hundred and fifty years before the 
arrival of Danaus, whom he esteems to have been the first 
Egyptian colonist. It is useless to criticize the terms indi- 
genous, and avloySoves: there is of course a necessary limit- 
ation in the acceptation of them; and the use of them must 
be defended by the want of a substitute. — With this view of 
the subject, the present author assigns to the indigenous 
dynasty of the Inachide the origin of those walls in the 
Larissa of Argos, and in the axpomodss, or citadels as we may. 
term them, (the original cities,) which are now to be traced ; 
and he calls the architecture of them Cyclopian, in conformity 
with some passages in Euripides, Strabo, and Pausanias, 
who describe a people so named as the earliest builders. This 
architecture he distinguishes from the sort that is observable 
in the lower cities that in the course of time grew round 
the eminences on which, with a view to defence, the original 
acropolis was always placed ; allowing that the latter may be 
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attributed to the source which Fréret and Barthélémy claim 
for both collectively. 

M. Fréret brings Inachus, Cecrops, and Danaus from Egypt, 
and Cadmus from Pheenicia: the dispute lies with the first of 
these. In corroboration of his system, he has recourse to ety- 
mology. Inachus, he says, is not a name, but a title of prince, 
as Enach, in the plural Enachim, and thence the Greek *Avaé. 
M. Petit-Rape , however, successfully exposes the weakness of 
such a deduction, and the assumption of it certainly rather in- 
jures than assists the cause. Fréret assigns the expedition of 
Inachus from Egypt to the commencement of the period at 
which the shepherd-kings (Hycsos) began, according to: Ma- 
netho, to reign in Lower Egypt. M. P.-R. shews the un- 
certainty of this epoch ; and alee, indeed, the age of Sesostris 
could be accurately determined, by whom these Hycsos were 
expelled, we do not see to what purpose the passage of Ma- 
netho, which is after all but a fragment, can be applied. 
Inachus is generally supposed, we believe, to have been nearly 
co-temporary with Abraham; that is, about A. M. 2148, ante 
J.C. 1856; and, unless a navigation of the extent from the 
mouths of the Nile to the Gulf of Argos was supported by 
a generally concurrent tradition preserved among the antient 
historians, it certainly seems scarcely credible with reference 
to the age at which it is asserted to have taken place. No 
such testimony as this, that we know, can be produced: the 
idea, indeed, seems to have been first generated by the imagi- 
nation, and subsequently supported by deductions savouring 
more of ingenuity than truth. — It is curious to observe that 
Fréret totally disbelieves the story recorded in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and cited by him from Myrtillus of Lesbos, 
a lost author, respecting the colony led by Cinotrus to Italy, 
one hundred and thirty years after the presumed navigation 
of Inachus; and he characterizes the relater as an_ historical 
romancer : — but whether does it savour more of romance to 
defend a navigation of one hundred and twenty leagues than 
one of ten, — the former, also, preceding the latter by nearly 
a century and a half? M. Fréret cannot allege that the 
Egyptians were superior to the Greeks in the arts of navi- 
gation ; for, if these supposed colonists civilized Greece almost 
by magic in the common arts of life, (so rapidly was it done, 
if we believe Fréret and Barthélemy, who certainly write ro- 
mancingly on this head,) it is a wonder indeed if they did 
not teach them how to build a few ships in one hundred and 
twenty years, especially when they must have had so many 
models drawn up on the shore of Argos. The relation of 


Dionysius is, however, supported by Pausanias and Aristotle; 
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while the navigation of Inachus has no direct authority. 
Much more might be said on these points: —the ages to 
which they refer may be undoubtedly esteemed nearly fabu- 
lous: — but, if it be the object of the historian to elicit some 
rains of truth from the mass of fiction, he must judge by 

the rules of general credibility ; and these, we conceive, in- 
cline against the French academician, in favour of the member 
of the Institute, whose memoir consequently would suggest 
many useful cautions to any labourer in the actaibicel soil 
of early traditions. — The second division of it contains the 
reasons which induce him to believe Inachus to have been an 
aboriginal Greek, after having refuted the position that he 
was an Egyptian. The heads are briefly as follow. 

Pausanias, who is very particular in his narration of colo- 
nies from the east, and who dwells minutely on the expe- 
ditions of Danaus and Cadmus, preserves an absolute silence 
respecting the supposed navigation of Inachus. Few writers 
are more conspicuous for their spirit of research and sagacity 
in discovering truth, in the service of which he occasionall 
requires the aid of etymology: but he finds nothing in the 
name of Inachus on which he might presume an Egyptian 
origin, or in that of Argos, or, in short, in any synonyms 
of the names of places of that date. He even contrasts the 
architecture of the walls of Tirinthus with the Pyramids, as 
specimens of different styles; which he would scarcely have 
done if he had attributed them to the same people as their 
founders. The Parian Chronicle, although it clearly men- 
tions Danaus, Cecrops, and Cadmus, has nothing on the sub- 
. ject of the navigation of Inachus. Pliny declares Danaus to 
have been the first colonizer from Egypt, and quotes some 
earlier author, who asserts that Danaus built the first ship, 
called a penteconteris. Ptolemy, as cited by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, says that Inachus, the Argive, was co-temporary with 
‘Amosis king of Egypt ;.and he would surely not have given 
him the appellation which he assigns to him, had he con- 
sidered him as an emigrant from Egypt. Certainly, these 
authors are comparatively moderns, when speaking of such 
very early times as those under consideration : but they were 
in possession of writings of more antient date; and it is no 
weak argument against any tradition, if we can ascertain it 
‘to have been unknown fifteen hundred years ago by persons 
whose habits, as well as the subjects on which they wrote, 
would have led them to the investigation of a report, if it 
existed in their own times. 

M. Petit-RapEt then considers these and some other 
instances of silence on this head in antient authors, although 
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a negative proof in its nature, as equivalent, under the cit- 
cumstances of the case, to a positive proof in favour of his 
hypothesis. 

Memoir on the Oratorical Art of Corax. By M. Garnier. 
— It will probably be recollected by some of our classical 
readers that Cicero * occasionally mentions a person of the 
name of Corax, as a rhetorical teacher of very early date. 
His name is unquestionably not introduced with any very 
great marks of respect, and he is coupled with another 
writer, called Tisias. The works of these two persons have 
been generally considered as lost to the moderns; and 
M. Hardion, in his dissertation ‘ Sur l’Origine et les Progrés 
de la Rhétorique,” + has collected such notices of them as he 
could discover: but it appears that this gentleman has not paid 
them more flattering compliments than Cicero himself; and 
he expresses no great regret at the loss which modern times 
have sustained by their disappearance. 

If the majority of scholars assent to this opinion, they 
will probably not be much interested by the memoir of 
M. GaRNIER; who now comes forwards to inform us that 
we are in actual possession of that treatise of Corax, to the 
loss of which M. Hardion has reconciled his mind with 
such commendable philosophy. The question, relating as 
it does to a treatise of little value, is certainly not a very 
important one: but, from the critical ingenuity with which it 
is pursued, it might amuse the leisure-hour of a literary 
man; and, to those who are fond of tracing the progress of 
science, it cannot be a matter of indifference to ascertain 
whether they are in possession of the infancy as well as the 
maturity of precepts on the art of rhetoric. 

Our readers are aware that two treatises on this subject 
have descended to us, under the name of Aristotle: — the 
one divided into three books, bearing such indubitable marks 
of its parentage as to silence any new hypothesis respecting 
the person of its author: the other, comprized in one book, 
professing to be a work compiled for the use of Alexander the 
Great, and of such doubtful character that many of the most 
eminent critics have refused to accredit it as a composition of 
the Stagyrite. It is in this latter that M. Garnier be- 
lieves he has detected the very treatise of Corax under con- 
sideration: whether increased, or not, by additions from his 





* Cicero in Br. 12.; also De Oratore. 1. c. 20. ; likewise in Quin- 
tilian. 3. .c.1. 
+ Mémoires de V Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 
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pupil, ‘Tisias, may be matter of reasonable doubt. Whatever 
maybe the value of the question, it has not been lightly 
raised, nor treated in an uncritical manner. It has n 
related of Alexander, that, wishing to improve himself in the 
art of rhetoric, he required from one of the masters of 
that science (according to many statements, Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus,) ‘a treatise on that subject; and that, in conse- 
quence, this rhetorician furnished him with a compilation of such 
principles as bad been best delivered on that art, and also with 
the treatise of Corax. Hence it has appeared to some critics 
that the doubtful work of Aristotle is no other than the work 
prepared by Anaximenes. M. Garnier, however, argues that 
not only is this improbable, but that it is equally unlikely 
that any such task should have ever been consigned to his 
hands from his master; who, having Aristotle himself con- 
stantly with him, would scarcely have importuned a third 
person for that which he could receive so much better from 
the fountain-head. These and some other reasons‘ incline the 
present writer to decide that the treatise intitled The Rhetoric, 
addressed to Alexander, is not derived from Anaximenes. 
2dly, it becomes necessary to prove that Aristotle himself did 
not compose it. Three reasons have been advanced against 
such a filiation by other critics: the first that it is not enu- 
merated among his works by Diogenes Laertius: the second, 
the internal evidence to be derived from difference of style ; 
and, thirdly, the annexation of a dedicatory introduction to 
it, which does not appear to have been the usual practice of 
the philosopher. None of these arguments satisfied the learned 
Fabricius: to the first he opposed the inaccuracy of Diogenes 
Laertius, of which he instanced some examples: to the 
second, ‘the probable variations of style in the same author, 
when working with different materials ; and to the third, the 
peculiar circumstances under which the treatise was said to 
have been composed, which might have rendered a dedica- 
tory address necessary, although from a writer little accustomed 
topen such a composition. ‘These conflicting opinions of 
sundry high-sounding names on the one side, and Fabricius 
on the other, have rather confounded M. Garnier; whose 
duty it is'to annul the claims of Aristotle, before he. can 
establish those of Corax. 

In pursuance of this object, he attempts, and with con- 
siderable success, to separate the epistle dedicatory from the 
treatise to which it is appended; which he does by provin 
the completeness of the letter itself as a composition, ant 
particularly instancing the conclusion, viz. with the word 


éfpwoo,.a common valedictory. form. He then proceeds to 
P shew, 
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shew, by a comparison of the letter with this single treatise, 
that the one promises what the other in no way performs ; 
and from the total omission of the monarchical form: of 
government in the latter, while other polities are distinctly 
mentioned, he argues the improbability that it could have 
been intended ‘as a didactic piece for the exclusive use of the 
prince. — Other deficiencies in the treatise are also exposed, 
which strongly confirm these reasonings. 

M. Garnier, then, thinks that this epistle announced 
generally the completion of Alexander’s request; that it 
accompanied the great work of Aristotle on rhetoric, which 
was in fact the imposed task performed ; and that with both of 
these were probably sent the composition intitled The Rhetoric 
to Theodectes by Aristotle, and also the treatise in question, 
misnamed The Rhetoric to Alexander, but in reality the ori- 
ginal of Corax. That the former of these only corresponds 
with the allezed command of the monarch, and with the reply 
to that command in the epistle, little if any doubt can be felt. 
— It now remains for the author to confirm this substitution 
of Corax for the greater name to which the production has 
been attributed; which, if effectually done, must necessarily 
substantiate all arguments used in the former points of 
the controversy. ‘The evidence is divided, in the manner 
usual in such literary questions, into internal and external: 
the former, however, not being derived from the general 
style and mode of diction observable in the treatise, but from 
the subject-matter and the method of managing it. In 
examining this portion of his testimony, M. Garnier has 
done much to prove that the composition must have been 
written in the very infancy of the rhetorical art; and it will 
be recollected that Corax is supposed to have been the first 
who formed a treatise on the subject. The writer refers to 
no former masters, and is apparently ignorant of many of 
the accessory advantages to be drawn from sources distinctly 
discussed by Aristotle: in his precepts respecting yvwuei, he 
recommends no known authors whence they may be supplied 
and used as acknowleged truths; and he delivers his precepts 
in the imperative form, instead of that of general recom- 
mendation: thus evineing in this as in numerous other points 
an antiquity of date which would correspond with the pre- 
sumed age of Corax; who, living a century previous to 
Aristotle, had no resources in those writers, whether poets or 
philosophers, the absence of all reference to whom is such 
an obvious cause of remark. It is curious, as a piece of 
verbal criticism, that the word “gylogixy no where occurs in 
this treatise, and the verb ‘eylogevey once only: but that it 
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would have been used, if it passed current, can scarcely admit 
of a doubt. ) 

The internal evidence goes to attest the age in which the 
work was composed; and the external to assign it more 
directly to the pen of Corax himself. He is said to have 
been a Syracusan, and minister to the Hiero who is so fre- 
quently the subject of Pindar’s celebration; and it is re- 
marked that, when he treats of the exordium of an oration, 
he usually proposes a form to his pupils as if they were to 
address people of Syracuse, or to speak with a reference to that 
state: as—‘* I rise to advise you to take arms in favour of 
the Syracusans,” &c. In one of Plato’s dialogues between 
Socrates and Phedrus, on the art of rhetoric, incidental 
mention occurs of two treatises, one of them by Corax or his 
pupil Tisias, of which Socrates speaks with much contempt ; 
and it is remarkable that the defects, on which he founds his 
severe criticism, are the very same which an accurate ex- 
aminer will discern in the Rhetoric to Alexander. This we 
conceive to be the strongest piece of evidence which has been 
adduced, and our limits will not allow us to pursue the 
matter farther. We dismiss the question, therefore, under a 
reliance that our readers will not couple us with the Sicilian 
rhetorician for having detained them so long with him; nor, 
in imitation of M. Fréret’s etymology, exclaim respecting us, 


— — — AaBpo 
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Observations on some Writings by the Stoic Panetius. By 
the Same. — After having detailed all that is now known of 
the life of Panztius the Stoic, — who is presumed to have 
lived about two centuries before our era, and to have 
taught at Rhodes, at Rome, (whither he had been drawn by 
Scipio Africanus,) and lastly at Athens, where he succeeded 
to the chair of the Portico on the death of Antipater of 
Tarsus, — the author proceeds to examine the testimony of 
the antients relative to those few of his writings of which the 
name and character have been preserved; the works them- 
selves not being in existence. His ulterior object is to pre- 
sent more detailed and exact notions respecting them, 
regarding both the doctrines of the philosopher and his style 
of composition. 

Memoir on different Greek Inscriptions. By M.D’Ansse 
DE VitLoison. — A considerable portion of learned trifling 
has been here expended on subjects of inferior importance; 
which is in no instance more exemplified than ina dissert- 
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ation of many pages on a small antique stone, bearing the 
inscription of AAQ ETQ TIAN, each of these three words 
forming a line. We are at a loss to conceive what illus- 
tration can be thrown on this legend by a string of passages 
from Latin poets, intended to prove that the a Pan played 
on apipe. When, however, the readers of the memoir are 
sufficiently grounded in their belief of this fact, they are 
farther informed that the word IIAN is not put for TIANA, 
the accusative case, nor for the neuter accusative of the ad- 
jective ras: nor, again, is there an invocation to the god, 
but he speaks in proprid personé : “ It is I, Pan, who sing.” 
These words subsequently constitute a sort of text, from 
which the author enters into a discussion of the forms of 
the letters used by the antients in lapidary-writing at dif- 
ferent periods. On the subject of antique gems and inscrip- 
tions, he seems much at home; and his dissertation may 
therefore be interesting to professed antiquaries, but to 
them only, and they are probably already well acquainted 
with M. pe VitLoison’s claims on their attention. 

Memoir on the Monuments and Inscriptions of Kirmanschah, 
and of Bi-Sutoun; and on several other' Monuments of the 
Sassanides. By M. Sttvestre pe Sacy.— Kirmanschah, or 
Kirmancha, is a small town at the distance of about seventy 
leagues from Bagdad; situated, as travellers inform us, in a 
pleasant valley, and surrounded by mountains distant near] 
three miles from the town. At the foot of the highest of 
these, a stream issues which waters the small plain, near to 
which are found the remains that now for the second time 
have exercised the critical acumen of M. pe Sacy. They 
consist of two chambers, hollowed out of the natural rock ; 
the larger one being thirty feet square; and containing, 
besides some figures in very bold relief, a large colossal 
figure on horseback, generally supposed to represent some 
native prince or hero. In the smaller hall are two figures 
only, of the natural height, in demi-relief, and occupyi 
the farther extremity. By the sides of these are ate 
two inscriptions on the rock. M.de Beauchamps, who was 
there in 1787, conceived that no traveller before him~ had 
decyphered the letters; and he had some difficulty in ac- 
complishing it, on account of the height and other incon- 
veniences: but at length he succeeded in having them cleared 
out with a knife, for they were nearly an inch in length and 
very deep, and in taking a copy of them. M. pr Sacy, soon 
after the publication of these inscriptions, read a memoir on | 
them: before the Academy in 1790, resting on M. de Beau- 
champs’s account for his data: but, since that mee more 
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information has transpired respecting them ; and he has ob- 
tained a delineation of the figures and letters, which has 
enabled him to form a more accurate judgment than he 
could previously have done. ‘These new lights making him in 
some measure dissatisfied with his preceding accounts, he 
has now;resumed the subject in this paper, read before the 
Institute. They have been derived from the travels of Am- 
brose Bembo, a Venetian, printed in a collection of Venctian 
travellers by the Abbé Morelli, librarian of St. Mark; and 
from the third volume of Travels in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Persia, by M. Olivier, a member of the National Institute. 
Bembo undertook his expedition soon after Chardin, and his 
accounts are the most important of the two. It is remark- 
able that Olivier has described these figures as designed for 
females; while Bembo not. only tells us that they are men, 
but speaks of the representation of their beards, and in his 
engraved design leaves no doubt, from the general appear- 
ance of the figures and their accoutrements, that they were 
intended to represent the stronger sex. In this point he is 
uncontradicted by the Abbé de Beauchamps, who preceded 
him by a century, as also by M. Ofter: but neither of these 
two travellers is precise in his language, speaking simply 
of two figures of the full size, without specifying the sex. 
Independently, however, of the engraved plate, the superior 
minuteness of research apparent in Bembo, compared with 
Olivier, would leave the reader little hesitation in adhering to 
the testimony of the former; on which M. pE Sacy also rests 
his own hypothesis. 

The inscriptions are in an oriental character, of no casy 
access. It is presumed to be Coptic * by Bembo, and is in- 
terpreted by M. pe Sacy after a laborious comparison of it 
with many of the eastern dialects: but we have neither types 
to represent it at our command, nor associates sufficiently 
versed in the subject to whom we could consign it for in- 
terpretation, without application to quarters which the occa- 
sion is hardly important enough to justify. It must suffice 
for us, then, to say that the present author, having attempted 
to rectify the errors of the text by a comparison of that of 
Bembo with that of Beauchamps, decides that the figures re- 


present the persons of Sapor II. and Sapor III.+, kings of 
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* They are, we believe, in what is termed the Pehlavi. 

_t The Persian empire, after a lapse of 475 years, was re- 
established on the ruins of the Parthian, about 230. years after: 
Christ. Sapor II., about A.D, 308. SaporIII., 385. Artaxares I. 
reigned intermediately. ) 
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Persia, of the race of the Sassanides. «History placés a 
monarch on the throne between these two princes: but that 
circumstance does not alter the conviction of M. pe Sacy, 
founded on the written documents in which he finds theit 
respective names. The French interpretation gives us little 
but the names and titles of these sovereigns, described with 
oriental hyperbole as “ kings of kings, and celestial germs 
from the race of the gods.” 

‘The memoir before us also comprizes two other dissert- 
ations. The first relates to a Greek inscription very much 
mutilated, and placed over a carving in relief which appa- 
rently represents either a triumph or a sacrifice. -It was dis- 
covered at no great distance from the preceding, and is no- 
ticed by Bembo and Olivier. The word TQTAPZ, appearing 
very plainly, has induced some critics to refer it to Gotarzes, 
a king of Parthia, mention of whom occurs in Tacitus as 
having lived in the time of the Emperor Claudius, and who 
was consequently one of the Arsacidee: but M. pe Sacy is 
inclined to apply it to a satrap of the same name, and pro- 
bably of a later date, and to a triumph rather than a sacri- 
fice. — The next dissertation refers to some engraved stones 
of the Sassanides, on which the author hazards several con- 
jectures. We will confine ourselves to one, which our 
readers may recollect as forming a vignette to Sir William 
Ouseley’s Epitome of the Antient History of Persia. The 
stone is a sardonyx, bearing on it a figure in a long robe, 
with a globe or lotus-plant in front, and a cup in the hand. 
On the ground of it are the sun and the moon, with an 
inscription. Sir W. Ouseley reads this legend (in our cha- 
racters) Atoun Schahpourhi, and interprets it, “ ‘The genius of 
the fire or altar of Sapor *;” resting his opinion on that of 
M. Anquetil du Perron, who had examined the subject; and, 
in conjunction with him, Sir W. regards the figure as that of 
a female, though expressing much diffidence in his own know- 
lege. M. ve Sacy conceives, 1. that nothing in the figure 
justifies the idea that it represents a female; 2. that the globe 
which it bears on its head, where it has been found on some 
other Persian medals, has been attached to a person, or one 
of two persons, tending the sacred fire at an altar; and that 
therefore the figure here represented is probably that of a 
priest of the altar; 3. that the word, which Sir W. Ouseley 
reads atoun, should be atour or atro; which change, it ap- 
pears, would favour his own interpretation. The legend would 
then be rendered thus: — “ L’athorné Sapor ;” by which we 
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understand Sapor in the character of a priest performin 
sacred duties at the altar. These conjectures were afterw 

forwarded by their author to Sir W. Ouseley; who appears 
in a subsequent work to have assented to their general truth. 
Memoir designed to prove that the Declamation in reply to 

a Letter from Philip is not the production of Demosthenes. 
By M. Larcuer. — This critic commences with expressing 
some surprize at his own temerity, but proceeds with consoling 
himself by a reference to previous cases: one of which he finds 
in Jeremy Markland’s remarks on the epistles of Cicero to 
Brutus and of Brutus to Cicero, together with his dissertation 
on the four orations which he thought were falsely ascribed to 
Tully. M. Larcuer then enters the lists, and establishes a 
— which will not be disputed; viz. that some orations 
ave been attributed to Demosthenes which he never pro- 
nounced, nor wrote. The next object is to add one more to 
the number of those that have been uniformly suspected. The 
author does not wish us to suppose that, when the well-known 
letter of Philip was publicly read in the assembly of the 
Athenians, Demosthenes, instead of exposing the specious 
arguments and well-glossed palliations of the Macedonian, 
remained quiet and unmoved, but that an oration, which 
‘burst from him extemporaneously, was afterward reduced to 
order by his pen, as indeed we learn from history. His hy- 
pothesis is that, this piece of oratory having perished, some 
officious personage has substituted in its place an article of 
inferior workmanship, which posterity has received as genuine 
without sufficient examination. The argument is perspicu- 
ously arranged under three heads. 1. The author asserts 
that the speech in question does not reply to the objections 
raised by Philip. 2. That the speaker quotes from himself, 
or repeats in the same terms sentiments which he uses else- 
where. 3. That a manifest difference exists in the style; and 
that words are employed which were not current when De- 
mosthenes flourished. — It must be allowed that the first of 
these points is a fair objection to the speech itself; that is, to 
any alleged merit in it; since it presents much vague de- 
clamation on an occasion when close refutation seemed to be 
imperiously required. ‘The second remark is established as 
just by a collection of nine passages that are to be found in 
other parts of the writings of Demosthenes, with no very 
great variations of phraseology; which is the more worthy of 

observation because the speech itself is singularly concise. 

Nevertheless, the deductions which M. Larcuer draws 
from these facts seem to be carried farther than they will 
fairly warrant. To the first, might be retyyned the very old 
answer, 
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answer, ** Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

the second might be urged the possibility that even De- 
mosthenes, when suddenly called forwards on the spur of the 
occasion, might use expressions already familiarized to his 
mind and tongue, which he would have rejected. in a more 
studied composition. The third argument is supported only 
by two examples: the first derived from the use of the word 
xenots in the sense of wtility, or advantage ; and the second 
resolving itself simply into a feeble mode of expression. . The 
word xejois undoubtedly signifies generally the use of a thing, 
while ro yexcsuov implies the advantage resulting from it: but 
where is the critic who, conscious of the frequent corruptions 
in the text of antient authors, would allow himself to doubt 
whether a work was genuine because he discovered one word 
usurped in a sense to which he was not habituated ?— The 
memoir terminates with instancing some confessed cases of the 
substitution of spurious for authentic writings which have 


perished. — It appears to us to be written with but little 
force. 


[ To be concluded in another Article. ] 





Art. IX. Mélanges de Littérature et de Philosophie; &c. i.e. 
Miscellanies of Literature and Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century.. By the Abbé Moretter, of the French Academy. 


4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
Price 2l. 


T= opinions of the French nation seem to be gradually 
assuming an appearance favourable to religion and to 
royalty. In order to render odious the adherents of Bona- 
parte, they have been generally accused of atheism and re- 
' publicanism; and every writer, who wishes to please at court, 
must now affect the opposite tincture of sentiment. To be a 
philosopher was once a passport to literary popularity, but it 
is at present almost requisite to be an Abbé ; and the Academy 
itself may shortly resemble a college of Cardinals, 

M. Morette7, the author of these four volumes, has lon 
been in some degree known to the printing world. In the 
year 1775, he first published a dissertation on the advan 
of extending the liberty of the press to the free criticism of 
administrative, measures; in which he pleaded with great 
mildness for a point which government was already decided 
to concede. During the Revolution, some other such pam- 
phlets appeared ; liberal in their tendency, but rather keeping 
behind than running before: the course of the public mind. 
They accordingly dropped still-born from the press. —_ 
that 
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that opinions are retrograding, the Abbé hopes to found a new 
kind of political reputation on the very caution which before 
impeded his celebrity ; and, by shewing that he wrote as a 
moderate tory, to merit the gratitude of the re-established 
authorities. Among these political diatribes, he mingles many 
literary dissertations, of which we will give a short critical 
catalogue. 

Volume I. comprehends the academic works of the author ; 
his Discourse of Reception, his Eulogy of Marmontel, and his 
Refutation of Cham/fort’s speech which demanded the suppres- 
sion of the Academy. Of these pieces, the introductory 
discourse is but a dull compilation of common-places, and 
the eulogy of Marmontel is little more than. a flattering 
chronology of his writings: but the refutation of Cham/fort is 
skilfully executed, and was successful in reversing the decision 
of the constituted authorities of France. 

The Abbé then becomes a Reviewer; and his second 
volume consists chiefly of articles progressively inserted in 
different periodical publications, but here first collected and 
acknowleged by the author. The principal works criticized 
are the Philosophers, a comedy by Charles Palissot ; Atala, a 
novel by M. de Chateaubriand; the Genius of Christianity, 
and the Martyrs, by the same author. | In all these accounts 
we discover many just censures, but no observations so 
remarkable for novelty of thought or splendor of expres- 
sion as to be worth selecting. Indeed, we think that we 
have few English journals which would not afford to’ the 
selector a superior assortment of materials. — Some - hu- 
mourous papers fullow; such as When, If, and Why, and a 
Theory of Paradox, which introduces a long and heavy attack 
on. M. Linguet. 

Volume III. contains various political pamphlets, which 
throw some light on the history of the Revolution, and on 
the prevailing opinions. The principal articles are thus 
intitled: Reflections on the Advantages of the Liberty of the 
Press; Advice to Constitution-makers ; Observations on the 
word Sovereign ; On the Exercise of Political Rights among 
the Romans; Letter to Marshal B on his Examin- 
ation of the English Government; Extracts from Swift; 
Relation of Events which happened at Paris in September 
1792; Sketch of the Common-council of Paris in September 
1792; On Property, in reply to J. P. Brissot ; On _ the 





Governments of Athens and Sparta, from the English of 


Mitford ; Translation of Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the Subsidy. to 
be granted to foreign Powers. Of all these tracts, those only 


which contain any original matter (and it is of the historic 
lof rather 
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rather than of the argumentative. kind) are the two narra- 
tives of events which took place at Paris in September 1792. 
At the time, only exaggerated accounts could be published, 
because the press was exclusively in the hands of the desperate: 
but the particulars here preserved throw much light on the 
nature and conduct of those atrocious transactions. The 
relation, however, is too extensive, and too shocking, to form 
a welcome extract. 

The fourth volume consists partly of original essays, and 
partly of translations; among which is Dr. Gregory’s Legacy 
of a Father to his Daughters. ‘The others are thus intitled : 
On Conversation; On the Spirit of Contradiction; Cle- 
mentiana; a Review of Godwin’s Caleb Williams; On Mariano 
Socint; On the uncertainty of human Judgments; Some 


‘Grammatical and Philosophical Remarks on the Particle on ; 


On the Mechanical: Operation of the Spirit; On the Come- 
tology of Intellect; On the Advantages of Mediocrity in 
Talent; a Review of Madame de Stael’s Work on the In- 
fluence of the Passions; Apology for Philosophy; Advice to 
Europe; On Machiavelism ; On Political Mendacity; On 
Expression in Music. ‘The literary value of these lucubra- 
tions may best be shewn by a translation of the article 
concerning Marzano Socint ; 


* As I was seeking in Tiraboschi’s Storia della. Letteratura 
Italiana for some notices concerning. the discovery of America, a 
subject which the author treats at considerable extent, I met with 
a notice of the life of one Mariano, whom I had never heard 
named, and of whom my readers may probably know as little as 
myself. After this reading, I own that I felt humiliated ;— the 
entrenchments were forced in which hitherto my self-love had 
slept in quiet. I perceived that I was ignorant, in the full extent of 
the term ; and that Ihad made much less of myself than a wisely 
directed industry might have rendered practicable. I deplored 
the imperfection of an education that had allowed me to lose so 
many of those years, during which another had laid in’so vast a 
stock of knowlege, talent, and virtue. 

‘ This man is Mariano Socinit. He was born at Sienna. about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and died in1467. Behold 
his portrait, according to the historians of the time; of whom the 
principal is AZneas Silvius, afterward Pope by the name of 
Pius II. Mariano, they say, united profound learning with sound 
judgment and complete probity. We can scarcely hope to see 
again a man of erudition so vast, and of a character so amiable ; 
skilful alike in the civil and the canon law; of admirable elo- 

uence ; well-read in history; an excellent poet, both in Latin 
and Italian; and in philosophy a second Plato. He understood 
geometry, and other branches of mathematics ; played on several 
instruments ; was a connoisseur in the fine arts; and farmed his 
own 
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own estate remarkably well. While young, he excelled in run- 
ning, wrestling, and dancing ; to which he added a proficiency in 
drawing and painting, having left behind him some esteemed 
pictures ; and he also made petty attempts at sculpture. He 
took delight in the mony, of medicine, and wrote his own language 
with great elegance. ‘To these talents he united all the moral 
virtues; honourable and liberal, his house was usually filled, but 
never crouded, with accomplished guests. To protect the widow 
and the orphan was the object of his professional skill ; and to assist 
the sick and the poor was the delight of his leisure. Modest in 
prosperity, and constant in adversity, he was dear to his fellow- 
citizens and to strangers; and, having given to no one any cause 
of complaint, he died universally honoured and lamented.’ 


Such was the grandfather of the celebrated Unitarian 
Lelio Socint ; and it is not unlikely that the opinions, which 
his descendants promulgated, were first awakened in his own 
mind, and were traditionally preserved in his family until a 
convenient moment arrived for giving publicity to them. 
The Abbé More et, however, ought not to have been 
ignorant of the existence and merit of a man, who was pro- 
perly recorded in the very popular and very accessible bio- 
graphical dictionary of JLadvocat; and who, in common 
with the other members of his excellent family, is always 
mentioned by ecclesiastical historians. ‘The advisers of Bona- 
parte were not ignorant of the literary force of the Socinian 
family, and were preparing to give am extensive establish- 
ment to their opinions in France, by amalgamating the Pro- 
testants and the Jews under a new unitarian priesthood, 
combined by the same presbyterian discipline. This bold 
innovation, for which Villers and others were employed to 
propitiate the public mind, though suspended, is probably 
not abandoned, and may yet be realized by the represent- 
atives of the French nation. It is felt that the people of 
France cannot be drilled again into Roman Catholic opinions ; 
that an order of public instructors and a system of social re- 
ligion are necessary to regularity, to probity, to domestic 
comfort, to convenient education, to piety, and to the de- 
corous consecration of burials, marriages, and deaths; and 
it has been thought that the form of Christianity least ex- 
posed to the shafts of ridicule, which in that country have 
been so often directed against the absurdities of Catholic 
superstition, is that which was revived by Mariano Socini. 

In one place, the Abbé Morerier has undertaken a 
panegyric of mediocrity ;— not. the mediocrity of rank and 
fortune, but of intellect and talent. Let him be content to 
have merited his own eulogy, and to have realized his own 
highest idea of desirable propriety: he is sanctioned 2 
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the sacred counsels of the author of Ecclesiastes, who ree 
commends no one to be over-wise. Certainly, we are wang 
to concede to his works a welcome mediocrity of extent, an 
a respectable mediocrity of execution. 





Art. X. Rémarques, &c.; i.e. Remarks on the Affairs of the 
Day ; by the Viscount p— CHATEAUBRIAND, Peer of France. 
8vo. pp.36. Paris. 1818. 


Grorr as this tract is, it deserves attention as throwin 
light on a topic not a little complicated in itself, an 
but very imperfectly understood in England, — the state of 
political parties in France. Our countrymen, when travelling 
through that kingdom, are assailed by the most contradictory 
assertions; the royalists alleging that all the favours of the 
crown are bestowed on the revolutionists, and the latter 
maintaining with equal vehemence that the reign of the 
Bourbons cannot fail to bring back the undue privileges of 
the zoblesse, and the pernicious ascendancy of the clergy. 
We can easily form an idea of these two great parties: but 
there is something less defined, and much more difficult to 
comprehend, in the views and conduct of the ministerialists, 
accused as they are of such opposite intentions, according 
to the quarter from which the impeachment proceeds. The 
fact is that the king, finding it a matter of great difficulty to 
stifle clamour, and to introduce harmony into a country 
divided by nearly thirty years of contention, has been 
_ obliged to adopt at times a course that is opposed not only 
to that which was expected, but to that which for a season 
was actually followed by him. During the year 1814, he 
proceeded on the plan of reconciliation, and distributed 
vernment-offices -among revolutionists as well as royalists, 
On his second return, he took, for a time, a decided 
part against the former, and the latter were now in 
hopes that they would become the sole depositaries of the 
power of government: but the king’s reluctance to go sO 
far as they urged, and above all his decree of the sth of 
September, 1816, which dissolved the Chambers in which 
they had a majority, awakened them to the painful discovery 
that Louis would recur, as soon as he could, to the plan of 
conciliation; and that he had been induced to punish cer- 
tain revolutionists only for the purpose of shewing the 
nation that he possessed the reality of power, not with the view 
of confining its exercise to the favorers of royalty. A general 
election took place; and the ministerialists, by whom we are 
to i | the party holding a medium between the 
App. Rev. Vou. uxxxvi. Mm _ =. royalists 
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royalists atid the revolutionists, had a majority in the Chamber 
of 1817, though their measures were much impeded by the 
large proportion of royalist-members. Ministers gained, 
however, several auxiliaries in the partial election in the au- 
tumn of 1817, and ‘are on the point of receiving a farther 
reinforcement by the election of the present year; it being 
the rule in France to change a fifth part of the House of 
Commons annually. 


‘ I had renounced politics,’ says the Viscount pr C., ‘ and re- 
turnéd to the tranquil prosecution of historical studies, with the 
satisfaction that the practical knowlege acquired in my intercourse 
with the political world would be useful in the labours of the 
¢loset: but, in the midst of my seclusion, a foul calumny arose to 
suspend the action of my pen, and to withdraw me from my 
peaceful pursuits. If my readers will refer to a tract published 
only two years ago, La Monarchie selon la Charte*, they will find 
that I anticipated with considerable accuracy the results which 
have ensued. I foretold that the enemies of the king, while af- 
fecting the greatest attachment to him personally, would attempt 
to cast Suspicion on the princes, and would engage foreign news- 
papers to aid their cause. They long felt the necessity of charg- 
ing the royalists with a conspiracy ; and from the English papers 
we learned that three of our Colonels were to march their regi- 


ments from St. Cloud to Vincennes, on the day on which a great - 


erime was to be committed. The public ought to be apprized of 
the existente of a secret correspondence, which has its source in 
Paris ; a correspondence managed by men who hazard every 
thing except the danger of subscribing their names. They may 
talk of conspiracy, but conspiracies would be vain under a con- 
stitutional monarchy,— under a representative government. In 
an absolute monarchy, the stroke of a poignard suffices to change 
évery thing ; and, when Henry III. fell, France became at once 
a prey to the horrors of the League: but, under a constitutional 
government, the fall of a minister is decisive of nothing; and, if a 
prince in a state of coercion be brought to give his consent to 
every demand, the two Chambers still remain. Would not their 
voices be heard? would not acts so abominable as those that 
have been imputed to the pretended conspirators rouse the efforts 
both of peers and commons? A law would immediately restore 
inviolability to the sovereign, and independence to the nation ; it 
would strike the conspirators like a thunder-bolt.’ 


M. ve C. forgets, in the midst of his eloquent effusions, 
to say whether he considers the calumnious rumours against 
the royalists as originating with the French ministers. If 
the answer be in the affirmative, we are next to ask why 
should not the same shafts be pointed against the independ- 
ent party, who are equally vehement in their opposition to 





_ * See Monthly Review, June, 1817. p.218. 
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government ? Because, says M. pre C., these men seem less 
obnoxious to ministers; at all events, the secret correspondence 
kept up between Paris and the departments, and between 
Paris and other countries, is in his opinion chiefly pointed 
at the royalists. We extract his remarks on the secret Me- 
morial which, after having been the object of mysterious 


conversation for several weeks, was lately published in onr 
news-papers. 


' € One of the grand engines for propagating sinister rumours 
about the royalists was the Secret Memorial attributed to them ; 
a memorial connected, it was asserted, with the conspiracy, and 
¢ven explanatory of its object and pretext. The writer of this 
memorial was said to aim at nothing less than to prevail on the 
foreign powers to keep their troops in France, and to, overthrow 
the charter ; the author was accused of betraying both his king 
and his country; and I was pointed out by name as the writer of 
this treasonable paper. But have those who thus vilified the best 
friends of the king always acted a faithful part? Did they never 
abandon Bonaparte? Did they not, during his late usurpation, 
forget other engagements ? Where were they at that disastrous 
interval ? Were they to be found at Ghent, in Vendée, or by the 
side of the Duke d’Angouléme? As soon as I was accused of 
being the author of the secret memorial, I ordered an action to 
be brought against the proprietors of the English paper (the New 
Times) which had been chosen by the secret correspondence of 
Paris as the depositary of the calumny: the firmness of m 
denial seems to have disconcerted my enemies, and to have made 
them, at an unguarded moment, publish the memorial in question, 
On hearing that a paper of this nature was printed, I apprehended 
that some frightful document had been fabricated to form a 
charge against the royalists ; the king’s Manifesto in May 1815, so 
eloquently written by Lally Tollendal, had been disfigured in that 
manner, as well as my report of the state of France made at the 
same time. I opened with trembling hands the mote secréte, and 
was much surprized to find that the writer expressed himself in 
the language of a true patriot, disclaiming the aid of foreign 
troops, rit repelling all idea of violating the charter.. The 
author of the note examines five points; viz. whether France 
can be partitioned by foreign powers ; whether the dynasty can 
be changed, the charter overturned, ministers brought back to 
royalist-principles ; and, finally, whether it be desirable that the 
king sheuld change his cabinet? The last of these considerations, 
by much the least serious in a national point of view, seems to 
have struck the greatest horror into our opponents. — Let not the 
royalists despair; they at present form the minority in the Cham- 
bers : but let all their efforts be directed to increase their numbers, 
The motto of the ministerialists is, ‘* Join the revolutionists only 
at the last moment; the royalists never ;’—let our motto be, 
«¢ Join men of honour, of whatever party.” We stand at present 
on favourable ground ; it can no longer be denied that we are 
Mm 2 cordial 
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cordial supporters of the Charter, and adherents to the cause of 
liberty; in point of number, we are stronger than the independ- 
ents, and we are not greatly inferior to the ministerial members.’ 


This pamphlet, like the other writings of the Viscount 
pE C., discovers considerable powers; and, when we com- 
pare his recent and his former productions, we observe a 
marked improvement, the result evidently of a practical ac- 
quaintance with men and politics. The fault of his earlier 
labours consisted in an unlimited licence of imagination ; 
looking at every thing through a magnifying mediym, deal- 
ing in positive and absolute assertion, and admitting none 
of those qualifying epithets which a real experience of the 
world teaches to be applicable. This error is now, in part, 
corrected: but the faults of M.pEC., in the eyes of an 
English reader at least, still belong to the ardour of his con- 
stitution: he has much to learn with regard to the moder- 
ation due to his opponents; and he will never be a sound 
statesman until he is accustomed to judge their conduct with 
more deliberation and impartiality. 


iin 





Art. XI. Joannis VAN Voorst Oratio de commodis atque emo- 
lumentis, que e singulari Principum Europaorum, in Religione 
Christiana his temporibus profitenda, consensu sperare et augurart 
liceat. Publicé habita die VIII Februari MDCCCXVII.' 


uum tertia vice Magistratu Academico abiret. 4to. pp. 55- 
eyden. 1817. 


fy addition to the common topics of congratulation or con- 
dolence, of laudatory mention or of hortatory admonition, 
which are usually found in an anniversary-oration like the 
present, the author, as the title itself shews, has more parti- 
cularly expatiated on the great blessings which a late compact 
of sovereigns, called Zhe Holy Alliance, is likely to scatter 
over the world. Our expectations on this subject, however, 
are not quite so sanguine as those of M. Van Voorst: on 
the contrary, we think that, when the monarchs of the earth 
form holy unions, nations may well be alarmed for their 
civil rights and liberties. If those rulers, who are absolute, 
were disposed to grant liberty to their subjects, they might 
effect it without confederating, in the name of the Holy and 
Indivisible Trinity, to assist each other in all times and places. 
In such alliances, we cannot expect that the real object of the 
parties should be distinctly explained: for the sake of royal 
decorum and popular effect, it must be veiled under the cap- 
tivating phraseology of Christian charity and evangelical 
1it peace : 
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peace: but, in the acts of kings, which furnish the best com- 
mentary on their declarations, the words charity and. peace 
have been too often found to mean dominion and slavery. 
When we turn to the soft phrases, devout genuflections, and 
devotional parade of this Holy Alliance, we cannot forget 
that the very monarchs, who set their names to this religious 
instrument, had already consented to rob the King of 
Saxony of half his dominions, to annihilate the republics of 
Venice and of Genoa, and to place the first under the iron 
scourge of the house of Austria and the second under the 
hated sceptre of the petty autocrat of Sardinia.- When the 
sovereigns, who are'parties to this Holy Alliance in the name 
of the Undivided Trinity, talk of being animated by “ the 
same spirit of fraternity to protect religion, peace, and 
justice,” we cannot but ask of what nature that religion was 
which inspired them, who were strong, to trample on those 
who were weak ? or how the spoliation of the smaller inde- 
pendent states could be compatible. with the principles of 
justice, which they so ostentatiously proclaim? The French 
Revolution, in the infancy of its greatness, made a loud vaunt 
of its fraternizing spirit, which was in reality only a specious 
disguise for the lust of aggrandizement; and. perhaps we shall 
see that, when the contracting monarchs in this Holy Alli- 
ance talk of “ the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity,” 
a really mean only to stifle the liberties of mankind in theip 
ambitious grasp. 
_. The learned author says (p. 6.) that, from the age of Con- 
stantine, who first bore the torch which lighted princes and 
magistrates into the sanctuary of Christianity, all ranks and 
conditions have united in professing the Christian faith ; and 
that for many ages this faith has been the common profession 
of European sovereigns: but when, from the'age of Constan- 
tine to the present, we compare the spirit and the precepts of 
the faith which has been professed, with the actual. conduct 
of the rulers of nations, how can we: possibly regard. this 
profession as any thing more than a shadow or a sound? 
M. Van Voonrst intimates, however, that we may expect 
better things from the Holy Alliance; which he calls an 
union of the affections for the highest of interests and the 
best of ends. He moreover tells us. that to these ‘ most 
august princes,’ members of the Holy Alliance, the nations 
of Europe are indebted for their liberty and independence. 
If he had said that these personages were indebted for the 
preservation of their power and the security of their thrones to 
the vigour, the unanimity, the disinterestedness, and the zeal, 
with which the people of ae so resolutely resisted, and 
m at 
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at last so triumphantly overturned, the tyranny of Bonaparte; 
his. panegyric would have possessed more of the simple re- 
commendation of truth. In: gratitude for this deliverance, 
which the people effected for their monarchs, what have these 
rulers hitherto done for their people ? Have they kindled the 
torch of freedom in Italy, in Germany, or in Spain? Have 
they not rather laboured utterly to extinguish the beneficent 
flame in all these states ? — Have they established a free press ? 
Have they not rather thrown every possible obstacle in the 
way of free discussion ? Haye they not employed every means 
in their power to fetter the ‘ree agency of intellect, and to 
stop the circulation of liberal opinions ? — Did not the king of 
Prussia promise to bestow on his subjects the blessings of a 
representative. government; and does not the execution of 
that royal promise seem to be put off to the Greek calends ? 
Has not “ the beloved Ferdinand” restored the Inquisition, 
and again subjected the country which so liberally bled for 
the preservation of his crown, to the double tyranny of the 
king .and the priest? — If the Holy Alliance exists, do not 
these things co-exist; and, then, what becomes of the vaunted 
justice and evangelical charity of this indissoluble brotherhood 
of European kings ? 

M. Van Voorst talks, p.8, 9., of the conflagration of 

Moscow, as if it had been accomplished by the imme- 
diate impulse and suggestion of the Deity: but, if the 
Divine agency thus favoured the Russian, might not that 
aid have been more beneficially vouchsafed at the battle of 
Borodino, when the army of Bonaparte might have been 
defeated and Moscow saved from the flames? We do not 
think that it is quite consistent with a reverential regard to 
the Divine attributes, for an enlightened theologian to call in 
the interposition of the Deity in order to set fire to a 
populous capital. 
._ The orator then rapturously enlarges on the agency of the re- 
ligious principle in the breasts of kings, during the late struggle 
with Bonaparte.; the flame of which devout feeling, he says, 
they transfused into the minds of their subjects. We shall 
extract this passage in the language of M. Van Voorst, in 
order to furnish a specimen not only of his sentiments but of 
his Latinity; which is, in general, correct and perspicuous, 
without being elaborated into any high polish of ornament or 
elegance. 


‘ O mirandam Religionis prestantiam ! O divinam ejus, rebus ii 
adversis, ad inexspectatos cum maxime eventus vim et efficacitatem ! 
Ea ingenui'cujusque hominis, et Principum quidem primum animos 
mirum- in modum excitavit, et tanguam ipnis ccelestis vi inflammavit 
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ad res maximas fortiter aggrediendas. Itaque Principes, antea animum 
plane despondentes, Deum adeunt, ejusque opem ardentissime. implo- 
rant, et hunc ignem tn omnes sibi subditos transferunt, eosque ea elo- 
quentie vi, qué pectoris esse solet, vehementissime impellunt et incitant, 
ut belli fortunam adhuc tentent et periclitentur, et conjunctis viribus in 
libertatem se vindicent ; magnum omnino hoc opus esse atque arduum, 
sed volentibus nihil se difficile putare. Hoc stimulo magnt brevissimo 
tempore exercitus tanguam ex nthilo creantur, et gui supererant, exle- 
nuate omnes et exanimati, veluti vi dipina erecti et confirmati, una cum 
ca@teris, alacri animo et intrepide accurrunt, neque ante requietem op- 
tant, quam e terris suts longe remotus et prorsus devictus sit hostts. 
Is quidem, dum Principes de re inchoata perficienda consilia inirent, 
novum, et immensum quidem, inaudita licentia sevitiague, contraxerat 
exercitum ; circiter sexcenta hominum milka victricibus faederatorum 
Principum copiis objicit. Horum vero in dies crescunt opes animique, 
et nil desperandum rati, supra id, quod vires valere viderentur, pre- 
stant et nerficiunt. Sive preelit more, sive catervatim irruentes undi- 
que repellunt, fugant, avertunt, reprimunt. Magne denuo eduntur 
strages ; pervicacissimus homo, antea ceeli injuriis tempestatumque ve- 
hementia percussus animoque confusus, nunc obfirmata feederatarum 
gentium virtute et inexspectata pugnandi peritia percellitur ; at quoti- 
diana vel sic tamen committit preelia, et prospera quidem subinde 
fortuna, sed perquam se@pe adversa et quam maxime funesta. Quo 
magis tlle, mortalium audacissimus, resistendi furore et pacis plus 
semel oblate conditiones recusandi pertinacia, causam sustinere studet, 
tanto magis magisque debilitatur, et atrecissima illa prope Lipsiam 
pugna, quum res esset jam ad extremum perducta casum, plane 
Srangitur. Igitur, omnibus partibus profligatus, et omni de spe 
decidens, denuo fuga salutem querit, et ex alienis regionibus 
exturbatus, in ipsa quogue Gallia a tantis laboribus et @rumnis 
se reficere non potuit ; quotidie ad depugnandum coactus, et continuo 
repulsus et cesus, omnibus amissis, ita tandem in angustias re- 
digitur, ut victas cogatur dare manus. Jam conditiones pacis antea 
superbissime rejectas sero flagitat, gratia victorum se committere 
jussus. Communis inter omnes populos fit gratulatio; omnes in 
tota Europa partes, exstinctis odus et factionibus, in unum coéunt, 
et unanimiter laudes Dei celebrant. Magnitudo Principum hostem 
debellatum domat, et e conspectu hominum removet ; sed vite tamen 
parcit. Res contra omnem spem evenit. Nondum annus erat ; dum 
Principes Vienna, domum missis coptis, de rebus Europe digerendis 
adhuc deliberant, tyrannus ejectus ex improviso ab exsilio erumpit, ét 
sociorum improborum dolis atque prestigns adjutus, tota con- 
tremiscente et indignante Europa, sed viz guoquam obsistente et 
contra pugnante, denuo imperit habenas arripit ; nec tamen para- 
tam jamdiu nefandorum scelerum vindictam aufugere potuit. Frin- 
cipes feederatt, simili atque antea impetu incensi, Religionis et hu- 
manitatis causam, conjunctis civium militumque simili indignatione 
ardentium armis animisque, iterum susciptunt, et temeraritum ac 
ferocissimum hostem, quidquid cum sociorum perfidorum grege con- 
tra luctetur, gloriosa illa, nostris quogue coptis, earumgque cum 
maxime Duci, Principt a" perhonorifica prope us 
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cum Waterloo pugna, rursus prosternunt et plane subigunt ; et his tta 
gestis restitutam pacem magis firmam et stabilem reddunt. E vestigio 


“omnes denuo in templa concurrunt, et pia Deo vota lete persolvunt. 


Una omnium hec vox est et sententia, quidquid bene et preclare et 
bono cum successu actumesset, non Principum vi et prudentia, sed 
Dei nutu atque arbitrio esse actum: Deo soli, vires animosque, 
tanquam supra id, quod humanum esset, efferenti et corroborantt, 
universum acceptum referrt debere eventum. Et ecce Principes 
augustissimi, in ipsa illa sacrorum contemtrice urbe Lutetia, 
sAnctuM illud Religionis rapus ineunt, de quo Tu, optime 
‘KEMPERE, et vere et eleganter, ut soles, ex hoc ipso ante annum 
loco affirmasti, ‘* Principes Lutetie potissimum id videri pangere 
woluisse, ut saltem unum aliquid esset, quod horrorem Parisint 
nominis apud gentes domaret.” ’ 


The notes contain the Holy Treaty, signed by the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia; as also a 
letter from the Prince Regent of England to the Russian 
sovereign, (dated Carlton House, 6th October, 1815,) stating 
that the forms of the British constitution do not permit him 
directly to accede to that treaty, but that he shall ever be 
governed by the principles which it expresses, and co-operate 
with his high allies for the establishment of them. 





Art. XII. La Minerve Francaise, &c.; i.e. The French Minerva, 
by MM. Aicnan, of the French Academy; Bensamin Con- 
sTANT; E. DumouLin; Etienne; A. JAy; E. Jovy; Lacre- 
TELLE, Sen.; and P. F. Tissot. &vo. Paris. 


Art. XIII. Le Spectateur Politique et Littéraire, &c.; i.e. The 
‘Political and Literary Spectator, by Messrs. AuGer, of the 
French Academy; CampeEnon, of the French Academy; Des- 
Pris; Droz; Lacrete tte, Jun., of the French Academy ; 
LourpovErx ; Loyson; PaAktset, and others. 8vo. Paris. 


1818. 
Ux within a few years, the French had scarcely any 
periodical publications on the plan of the Reviews and 
Magazines in this country, their news-papers being the chan- 
nel for. conveying the brief and partial reports of books that 
were given to the world: but, since the restoration of the 
Bourbons and the cessation of war, they have begun to 
imitate their northern neighbours, and have encouraged 
journals in the periodical form, though still different from 
our’s, the volatile character of French readers preferring a 
short weekly tract to a more full and comprehensive produc- 
tion at the end of the month. Since the meeting of their 
parliament in November last, the war of pamphlets has been 
carried on with great keenness; and the divided state of pub- 
lic feeling affords, and is long likely to afford, a supply of ali- 
ment 
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ment to this bloodless hostility. — Of the two productions 
before us, the Minerve is of prior date; being a continuation 
of an old periodical work called Le Mercure, which formérly 
attended very little to politics and appeared only once ina 
month. The association of Parisian literati, whose names are 
mentioned in the title-page, bought the property. of this ve~ 
nerable but fallen journal, infused new spirit into it, sent forth 
a number once in a week, and were soon rewarded for their 
exertions by a rapid increase of sale. ‘Their principlés, how- 
ever, were anti-ministerial; and some unlucky sarcasms on 
the Concordat induced that formidable tribunal, the Censure, 
to stop the circulation of the Mercure, and to oblige the pro- 
prietors to adopt a new title: hence the name of Minerve, 
under which the journal has, we understand, prospered fully 
as much as before. It continues to be published every week, 
but on undetermined days, in order that it may be exempt 
from the Censure, which is applicable only to works that are 
strictly periodical. The articles are signed either with an 
initial or with the name of the writer at length. We extract 
a specimen. 


A Meeting of the Academy. —‘ These meetings are allotted 
chiefly to the reading of unpublished productions of members, and 
the rule is to read alternately an essay in verse and one in prose, 
The following is a report of one of the sittings, which take place 
on the first Tuesday of every month. 

‘M. Francois de Neufchateau began the Séance by reading a 
small poem on Tropes, which he has since published. M. Baour 
de Lormiau read a canto of a translation of the “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered,” which is nearly finished, and will soon be published. 
M. Parceval Grand- Maison read a canto of an epic poem on Phi- 
lip Augustus of France, which has occupied him ten years, and 
now approaches to completion. M. Aignan read fragments of a 
‘‘ Translation of the Odyssey ;’ M. Reynouard, a canto of a poem 
on the Machabees; and, finally, M. Lemercier a poem on Moses. 

‘ We have here an abundance of poetical labours of the highest 
class; we are next to advert to the prose-essays; which were 
chiefly historical, that kind of reading being now in favour with 
the public, to the exclusion, it is to be hoped, of romances. 
M. Darse read fragments of a ‘“ History of the Republic of Ve- 
nice;” M. Charles Lacretelle gave specimens of his “ Moral 
Lessons deduced from Antient and Modern History;’’? M. de 
Segur read partial extracts from his ‘ Course of History for 
Youth ;” and Lacretelle the elder, brother of the historian, sub- 
mitted to his fellow-academicians several passages of a work which 
will bear the title of “ Etudes sur le Style,” or “ Essays on Compo- 
sition.” 

‘ At another meeting, and one that was open to the public, M. 
Biot. made a report of his late travels to the Shetland-Islands; 
M. Remusat read an abridgement of a dissertation on the different 
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races of the: Tartars ; and M. Quatremére, a member of the depart- 
ment of the deauzx arts, illustrated at great length the principle 
that the imitation of nature could not and ought not to be an 
exact, but only a faithful, imitation. M. Campenon read a fragment 
of a ser on Tasso, which is ana am the first instance of a great 
poet being made the subject of a poem, but the misfortunes in the 
career of Tasso supply ample materials.’ 


The ensuing passage is taken from a different part of the 
journal, and may serve as an exemplification of the impres- 
sions circulated by the writers in the Minerve with regard to 
foreign countries. 


‘ Germany tends like England, we mean the sound part of Eng- 
land, towards a national representation of a fair and substantial 
kind; above a hundred petitions have already been presented on 
this subject to the Diet. In Saxony, the cry for reform is unani- 
mous; men of family and men of no family are agreed on this 
subject. 

° Colonies. — The name of colonies recalls the idea of servitude, 
and is like the prohibition of foreign goods, like the maintenance 
of a standing army, like many abuses which have acquired the 
force of law merely because they exist, and because one nation is 
sunder the necessity of keeping them up until others have relin- 
quished them. Oh! what a subject of boast it would be for that 
people which should take the lead in their abolition! One nation 
only seems to have the power of doing this ; I speak of that which 
holds in its hands all the liberties of the world: but it is to be 
feared that she will act with regard to this as with regard to 
liberty of another kind.’ 


The French have no idea of the financial difficulties under 
which we labour; they have felt our arms by sea and land, 
and they behold our General at the head of the allied troops ; 
from all of which they infer that we have it in our power to 
act in matters of legislation as we chuse; without considering 
that, from our enormous burdens and high price of labour, 
we are, in point of taxation, less able to innovate than any 
nation of Europe. — The rival paper, the Spectateur, looks to 
England with a more friendly eye; having been established 
with the concurrence, perhaps under the ‘influence, of the 
French ministry, whose disposition is altogether cordial to- 
wards their brother-ministers in this country. The editor-of 
the Spectateur is M. AuGER, a member of the Institute, and a 
writer of eminence in the department of the belles lettres. 
M. LacreETELLE, the well-known historical writer, and author 
of the History of France during the Wars of Religion *, sup- 
plies what may be called the politico-philosophical part; while 
the periodical survey of foreign ‘transactions proceeds from 





* We propose to give an account of this work in our next 
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the pen of M. Lourpoverx, the author of Les Folies du 
Siecle *, a kind of philosophic romance.— We proceed to give 
an abstract of the contents of a few numbers of the Spectateur. 

No.1. Answer to Lord Stanhope’s Speech in February 
last against the French Nation. 


A Dialogue on the Political: Inconsistencies of M. Benja- 
min Constant. 


Remarks on the lately published Memoirs of Madame 
d Epinay. * 

Theatrical, Literary, and Political Intelligence. 

No. 23. Remarks on the Plan of a Loan suggested by a 
Writer in the Minerve Francaise. 

On Criminal Justice. 


A Criticism on Lemontey’s Historical Account of the Reign 
of Louis XIV. 

Letter from Robespierre to his Jacobin Friends. (This is 
fictitious, and refers to the present state of parties.) 

Remarks on the Trial ot Canuel. 

No. 24. Strictures on M. de Chateaubriand’s Pamphlet on 
the alleged Conspiracy. Of this publication we have given 
an account in a preceding page. (529.) 

On the Right of Legitimacy. 

On the Pledge required by the French Government from 
the Professors of Divinity. ! 

In point of politics, the Spectateur professes to hold a me- 
dium course between the contending parties; avoiding, on the 
onehand, theabsurdities of the ultra-royalists; and deprecating, 
on the other, the extremes of the revolutionists. Its argu- 
ments are founded on the evil effects of past excesses, and on 
the necessity of sinking all national differences in oblivion. 
Such has been, in a great degree, the rule of the French go- 
vernment during the last eighteen months; the ordonnance 
of 5th Sept. 1816, which dissolved thethen existing parliament, 
being a declaration to the public that the King resorted to 
his people for support against the too ardent advocates of the 
cause of royalty. A party, however, exists in France, which 
maintains that ministers are not sincere in this professed at- 
tachment to liberty, and have adopted the course in ques- 
tion merely to govern more easily the unenlightened and un- 
suspecting part of the community. Without presuming to 
give an opinion on this weighty charge, we shall lay before 
our readers a few observations on a subject of great im- 
portance in France, in this her day of contribution and 


difficulty. 


* We intend to make reports of these publications, also, in our 
next Appendix. 
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The Budget.— The French government found means, by 
borrowing from the monied interest of Paris, to delay the 
negotiation of the loan for the deficiency of 1817 until last 
‘May. Its amount-was eight millions; and the minister of 
finance, M. Corvetto, determined to contract for it on a new 
plan: — he ordered books to be opened for the subscription 
of such sums as the contractors might chuse to offer; reserv- 
ing to government the power of fixing the terms after the 
completion of the subscription, but giving the subscribers, in 
return for this extraordinary license, the option of withdraw- 
ing their proposal if the terms offered by government should 
not be satisfactory to them. The books were opened on the 
oth of May; the first subscribers belonged to the Stock- 
Exchange of Paris, and were evidently men who made offers 
beyond their capital, and came forwards with a view of selling 
their stock as soon as it should yield a premium: but they 
were followed by a number of individuals who were likely to 
retain their portions of stock, if not permanently, at least 
for a considerable time. This circumstance and the promis- 
ing aspect of the funds soon produced a host of additional 
subscribers; and on the 27th of May, the day for closing the 
lists, the amount offered was greatly superior to the wants of go- 
vernment. M. Corvetto now proceeded to act up to the terms 
of his proposal, and declared that the new stock should be deli- 
vered to subscribers at a sum affording them a donus of nearly 
four per cent., the price of the day being 69. This allow- 
ance, which at first seems lavish, was founded on sound cal- 
culation ; government having the prospect of soon negotiating 
a second and a heavier loan, so that a present sacrifice was 
slight in comparison of the eventual advantage. The Minerve 
having passed a censure on the conduct of ministers, it called 
forth the following remarks from the Spectateur : 


¢ Government are blamed for thus giving away the public 
money: but why should they be censured when Cassimir Perrier, 
one of their most steady opponents in the Chambers, published a 
. pamphlet on purpose to shew that the loan (to which, par paren- 
these, he was a subscriber) ought to be made beneficial to the 
contracting parties? ‘“ Justice,’ says this persuasive gentleman, 
‘‘ requires that this measure should be made profitable to all who 
have loyally come forwards ; a reasonable profit is the best gua- 
rantee for the loan.”’ The difficulty lay in apportioning the stock 
among the subscribers, since it was impossible to give them se 
much as they had offered to take. Ministers therefore regulated 
the shares by the supposed property of the parties: but every one 
was discontented, exclaiming that he had less than his right, and 
that his neighbour was unduly favoured. In the extraordinary 
levy of 1815, when we were taxed according to our presumed pro- 
: perty, 
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perty, a general murmur of over-rating was excited ; here,.on the 
other hand, every one asserted that he had more property than 
ministers gave him credit for possessing, and that he ought to have 
had a larger share of the omnium. Enough occurred to shew that, 
ingenious as the plan 2. pana it was replete with the seeds of 
dissatisfaction, and ought on no account to be again adopted. 

‘ The rise of stocks has been a matter of surprize: but the 
public may in general reckon on an advance after a loan is made; 
government having then provided for its wauts for a year to come, 
and being pledged to acquit its engagements with punctuality.’ 


Such were the circumstances attending the Joan in May. 
The contractors were all French, and realized a large profit, 
the loan having ever since borne a premium of six, eight, and 
ten per cent. A second loan became necessary in contem- 
plation of the evacuation of the territory of France by the 
allied troops, it being perfectly understood that they would 
not withdraw unless the whole of the imposed contributions 
were paid up. As a provision for this heavy demand, the 
Chambers gave ministry, before the prorogation in May, a 
conditional vote of credit for 13,000,000}. sterling. In June, 
a rumour was circulated in Paris that the second loan. had 
also been concluded; and the French capitalists, not havin 
received any application, held a meeting, in which they deter- 
mined to decline any offer of participation with foreign bank- 
ers. Their proceedings were published in the Minerve, and 


ministers were pressed to declare explicitly whether the loan - 


was negociated or not: but no answer was given, except an 
indirect statement that it was to the Chambers and not to in- 
dividuals that ministers were accountable ;—a declaration from 
which we may infer that, though the loan, in all probability, 
is not concluded, the intention of the French government is 
to give it not to French capitalists but to foreigners, on the 
ground that the allied powers would be better satisfied with a 
security involving the responsibility of their own subjects than 
with that of Frenchmen. Messrs. Baring of London, and 
Hope and Co. of Amsterdam, are the heads of the foreign lists. 

From this grave discussion on the Budget, we may now 
pass to some lighter topics; and the writers both in the 
Minerve and the Spectateur are at no loss to give a sprightly 
turn to their compositions. 

‘ The obstacles,’ says the Minerve, ‘in the way of bringing the 
Concordat before the Chambers, scemed removed in the com- 
mittee; and we were on the point of being favoured with a grand 
and stormy debate, when M. Marcellus, a member of the com- 
mittee, announced that he had written to Rome to learn the real 
intentions of the Holy Father. The Pope transmitted him an an- 
swer in Latin, in which he exclaimed loudly against the organic 
law of the new Concordat, and declared that his firm intention re 
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that it should undergo no change: penitus revocata lege were the 
very words of the brief. Imagine the surprize of the committee, 
when, as they sat gravely round a table, M. Marcellus threw this 
thundering document before them; the deputies stared at each 
‘other; the ministers could not conceal their rage; all arose, and 
left the room, and the Concordat was once more cast aside. M. 
Marcellus certainly acted on this occasion rather like a good 
catholic than a good subject ; for it may well be questioned whe- 
ther a member be at liberty to communicate to a foreign sovereign 
the secrets of a committee. It is true that his name is more Roman 
than French, and that Livy called a Marcellus of a former age the 
“‘ sword of Rome;” a title perhaps reserved for our co-temporary 
by the future historian.’ 


In the Spectateur, one of the most amusing passages in the 
early numbers is a paper relative to B. Constant Rebecque, in- 
titled a ‘ Monologue, in the Form of a Dialogue,” the 
speakers being Mons. Benjamin, Mons. Constant, and Mons. 
Rebecque ; in other words, the same individual, characterized 
by a new name every time that an inconsistency occurs in his 
political career. ‘This is followed by an Essay on the Cor- 
respondence of Madame d’£pinay ; a rich morsel of private 
history, bearing some features of La Chronique Scandaleuse, 
and evidently introduced as a counterpoise to graver essays. 

The French Chambers exhibit the singular coincidence of 
a double opposition ; the Ultra-royalists and the Independents, 
This may at first seem to give double trouble to ministers, 
but in fact it makes their task less difficult, because their two 
opponents sometimes contend with each other, On one occa- 
sion during the last session, they united: but it was soon per- 
ceived that the union could not last, for nothing can be more 
contrary than their principles: the opposition on the left side 
(the Independents) leaning steadily towards the assumption 
of a national character, while their brethren on the right tend 
perpetually to detach themselves from the nation. — The Ultras 
muster about 60 votes in a house of somewhat more than 200 
members. Their leaders are Villéle, Corbiere, Marcellus, Cor- 
net d’Incourt, and others. Their plans are prepared before- 
hand in a central committee; and, if their numbers have been 
diminished by the late elections, their spirit is by no means 
broken. — The Independents have not above half the number 
of the Ultras, but they are of great weight, partly from the 
activity of their leaders, and more from the respectability of 
the portion of the public that adheres to them. The charge 
of being levellers is wholly misapplied to men who possess a 
larger stake in the country than twice the number of deputies 
in any other party. Their heads are M.M.d’Argenson, a 
-veteran deputy, descended from a well known family ; Bignon, 
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a diplomatist, and political writer; Dupont de L’ Eure; Laf- 
fitte, the well known banker, and one of the members for Paris; 
Perrier, another of the Paris members ; — and, in the house of 
peers, the Duke de Broglie. ‘The ministerial ranks contain 
some able speakers, such as Lainé, minister for the home 
department ; Pasquier, minister of justice; Courvoisier; and 
Siméon: but they are chiefly filled with law-officers (Procurezr's 
and Avocais générauz), legal patronage being in France much 
more extensive than in England. These gentlemen, says the 
Minerve, are intelligent, and probably well intentioned: but 
unluckily they are somewhat too much in the habit of votin 
with the ruling power. — Another and a minor party has of 
late appeared, under the guidance of Camille Jourdan, who 
made his debut in the time of the Directory; Beugnot, who 
was minister after the first return of the Bourbons in 1814; 
and Royer Collard, the head or chairman of the Board for 
superintending the University and other institutions for edu- 
cation. This small but increasing party keeps a middle course 
between ministers and their opponents; voting in most cases 
with the former, but dissenting whenever the measures of go- 
vernment seem to be at variance with fundamental miter ot 
These extracts and remarks will give our readers a suffi- 
ciently distinct idea of the two periodical publications which 
now excite most attention in France. Their circulation, we 
understand, is considerable; and they may, if not blinded b 
party-spirit, be instrumental in healing the wounds of their 
country, and diffusing a spirit of peace that shall be bene- 
ficial equally to France and to Europe. — Both journals are 
on the same plan; being chiefly composed of critical notices 
on new publications, with short essays on the domestic politics 
of France, and a few comments on the leading occurrences in 
the rest of Europe. Each number consists of nearly 50 pages, 
a large contribution to be published so often as once in 
a week: but the collaborateurs are numerous; and a part of 
this space is filled with essays of easy composition, we mean 
topographical notices, under such titles as ‘ A Tour in the 
South and West of France;’ ‘ The Hermit in the Country,’ &c, 





Art. XIV. L’Usurpateur, &c.; i.e. The Usurper, or the 
Historical and Political Testament of Alompra, Emperor of 
the Birmans, in India: freely translated from the Latin of 
Father Lebret, a Portuguese Jesuit. By the Baron pe B***, 


8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
Price 11. ros. 


OF this elaborate political romance the scene is laid in the 
country of the Birmans: the subjects of the king of Ava 
are supposed to revolt against him: their leaders determine on 
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a republican form of government: anarchy ensues ; and the 


General, Alompra, is invited to restore order by usurping | 


the vacant throne. His wife is esteemed and his son be- 
loved by the people, in a degree which renders the sovereign 
jealous of their popularity. He therefore undertakes the con- 
quest of a neighbouring province, forces the prince to bestow 
on him his daughter in marriage, repudiates his first wife, 
and sends-his son on an odious expedition. At length, his 
reverses become as remarkable as his early rise; and he sud- 
derly dies of a dysentery in the midst of an unsuccessful 


siege. : 

This is obviously, excepting the mere catastrophe, the his- 
tory of Bonaparte, related under fictitious names, and termi- 
nated by a supposed death at the close of the Russian campaign. 
Many French individuals are introduced, almost by name, in 
the course of the narrative: thus Mirabeau is called Mira- 
’ Jaid ; and, even where such obvious allusions are omitted, it 
is seldom difficult to find out the person in view. Talleyrand 
is called Chelobai ; Josephine is called. Nabi-rheausa ; young 
Beauharnois is called Namdogee-praw; and_the Austrian 
Princess, adda. Nevertheless, a great many fables are 
related of all these persons; for instance, that Alompra at- 
tempted the assassination of 2adda., Hence a calumnious 
mixture of fact and fiction is left in the mind; so that the 
bewildered memory forgets which of its likes or dislikes re- 
poses on history, and which on falsehood. Thus the whole 
tendency of the work is unjust, and therefore immoral. 

As for its execution; it every where displays that bloated 
eloquence which Diderot, Saint-Pierre, and Chateaubriand 
have_ introduced into the novels of Paris, and which is now 
considered as essential to the art of stimulating the readers 
in that metropolis : but, like all the works of these writers, 
it is too incessantly eloquent for habitual effect. Turtle- 
soup will not please for a whole dinner, and for every day’s 
dinner: there must be intervals of plainer food to keep up the 
relish. The style of Gil Blas, though it never rises into de- 
corated prose, not only never cloys, but delights for a longer 
time and more exquisitely than this pompous verbiage, this 
declamation imitated from the tribunes of the Convention. 
Surely, the French would do right, were it only for the sake 
of variety, to leave off their brocaded diction for a time, and 
try once more the forgotten effect of simplicity. 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
ACOENS, mode of planting, 
176. 

Agriculture, observations on the 
theory and the practice of, 306. 
Onregulations respecting, 471. 
English Board of Agriculture 
not efficient, 474. 

Albanians, description of the 
manners of, 423. 

Allan, Mr. his new Theodolite, 
183. 

Pr Mr. account of his Per- 
spectograph, 181. 

Alliance, Holy, of the European 
Sovereigns, obs. on, 532. 

Ampelakia, account of that vil- 
lage, 43). 

Analysis and Synthesis, on the 
use of those terms, 381. 

Angulometer, for measuring an- 
gles, account of, 181. 

Animals, various, taken by Mr. 
Cranch, in his expedition to 
the Zaire, 296. 

Aqueduct, of Justinian, supposed 
not to be the work of that Em- 
peror, 456. 

Argonauts, remarks on the ex- 
pedition of, 453. 

Argos, on the Grecian origin af 
its founder, 513. 

Aristotle, observations on the lo- 
gical theory of that philoso- 
pher, 376. Obs. rel. to the two 
works on Rhetoric which bear 
his name, 517. 

Assurance-Companies, remarks 
on the management and rules 
of, 89. 

Atmosphere, onthe pressure of, 16 

Axioms, obs. on, 262. 264. 


B 
Baader, Chevalier, on rotary 
motion, 183. 
App. Rev. Vol. LXxxvi. 


Baggage, of troops and officers, 
in the English army, its cur- 
tailment recommended, 492. 

Bantam, See Java. 

Barber, Mr. his Angulometer, 
ISI. 

Barberry, that shrub supposed 
to-be prejudicial to the growth 
of corn, 161. 

Barclay, Dr. on the causes of 
organization, 18. 

Basalt, in Ireland, obs. on, 130. 
On the origin of, 131. 

Beauty, observations on, 219. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, extract from 
a poem on, 97. 

Benmore, promontory of, de- 
scribed, 130. 

Beresford, Mr. his prize-poem 
on Mahomet, 358. 

Bibles, their welcome distribu- 
tion in Iceland, 391. 

Bible-Societies, remarks and 
verses On, 325. 

Blarney-Castle, in Ireland, visit 
to, 135. 

Boadicea, a poem, extracts from, 
356. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his con- 
quest of Italy described by the 
Archduke Charles, 26. His 
history made the subject of a 
political romance, 544. 

Borough-Compter, state of that 
prison, 42. 

Bosphorus, opinions rel. to the 
formation of, 451. Lithology 
of, 453. Currents of, 455. 

Botany, great extension of that 
science, 458. New classifica- 
tions in, 459. Botanical terms 
in French, 468. 

Bouchette, Lt. Col. his maps of 
Lower Canada, 185. 

Bourne, Mr. Sturges, particulars 
of his newly proposed Act re- 
specting the poor, 187- 
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Bowles, Wm. biograpiiical no- 
tice of, 498. 

Braby, Mr. his fire-escape de- 
porieed, 183. 

Brahmans, See Hindoos. 

Brain, obs. on effusions of blood 
on that organ, 321. 

Bremner, Rev. Mr. his day and 
night telegraphs, 182. 

-, Mr. W. his new surgi- 
cal instruments, 183. 

Bristol, its gaol miserably regu- 
lated, 333. 

Brown, Mr. T. on the Irish Tes- 
tacea, 18. 

--, Mr. R. on Prof. Smith’s 
Catalogue of Plants from the 
Congo, 298. 

Bucke, See Tharpe. 

Bury, the gaol of, well regu- 
lated, 50. 

Butterfly, birth of, a poem, 95. 








C 
Cabarrus,Count,memoirs of, 499. 
Calves, on stall-feeding them, 176. 
Cambridge, obs. on the studies 

at, 353. Specimens of Prize- 
Poems, 354—361. 
Campaign of 1796 in Germany, 
history of its operations, 492. 
Canada, Lower, maps and de- 
scription of, 185. 
Carron-foundery visited by a 
French engineer-officer, 510. 


Cartlane Craig, geological re- 


marks on, 18. 
Cartwright, Dr. his traversing 
apparatus, 182. 

Cats stated to form a frequent 
dish in French cookery, 207. 
Cavallini, Philip, biographical 

notice of, 500. 
Cavalry, remarks on the employ- 
ment of, 496. 
Cheronea, its ruins described, 
427+ 
Charcoal, mode of preparing, for 
drawing, 180. 
Charles of Austria, Archduke, his 
a of military science, 
and history of the cam- 
paign of 1796 in Germany, 
488, &c. His opinion of the 


French Revolution and the 
treaty of Pilnitz, 494. Of the 
conduct of Moreau at Nere- 
sheim, 495. Of that of Bonf- 
parte in Italy, 2. His state- 
ment of the failure of Austria 
in the above campaign, 497. 

Chatham, Lord, his intercourse 
with Dr. Franklin, 38. 

Cheke, Sir John, memoirs of, 2 58. 
His address to the Popish i in- 
surgents In 1549, 259. 

Chillingworth, Mr. remarks on 
his reasoning powers and 
doubting propensities, 379. 

Chimney- Sweepers’ Boys, on the 
cruelty of employing them, 
and on superseding the use of 
them, 

Church of England, remarks on 
the opportunities of religious 
instruction which it affords, 
164. 

Chyr-shah, memoirs of that ori- 
ental adventurer, 500. 

Clanny, Dr. his safety-lamp for 
collieries, 180. 

Collieries, in Ireland, account of, 
131. Ona method of venti- 
lating, 178. On safety-lamps 
for them, 180. 

Columbus, a prize-poem, speci- 
mens of, 354. 

Commerce, observations on regu- 
lations respecting, 469. 

Concordat, new, in France, the 
Pope’s opposition to it, 541. 

Congo, See Zaire. 

oe Mr.on planting acorns, 
176. 

Constantinople, its supply of wa- 
ter, 455. Its population, 457. 

Corax, memoir on the Oratorical 
Art of, 517. 

Corea, west coast of, account of a 
visit to, and of the natives, 226. 

Corolla, on the form, colours, 
and odours of that part of 
plants, 464. 

Corrodi, Henry, life of, sor. 

Cowper, Mr. observations on his 
style of poetry, 251. 

Cranch, Mr. memoir of, 119. 
Animals taken by him, 296. 

Cubitt, 
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Cubitt, Mr. his instrument for 
drawing ellipses, 181. 

Curwen, Mr. on stall-feeding very 
young cattle, 176. 

Cyaneans, facts and observations 
relative to those islands, 453. 


D 

Dacosta, Mr. on native iron at 
Leadhills, 15. 

De Courcy, story of, in Women, 
a Tale, 404. 

Delphi,visited by Dr.Clarke, 425. 

Demonstration, mathematical, re- 
marks on, 267. 

Demosthenes, on the supposed 
declamation of, 524. 

Dickson, Mr. on propelling steam- 
boats, 184. 

Docks of England, obs. on, by a 
French engineer, 505—s509. 

Drawing-board, improved, 181. 

Drawing, with chalk or with 
charcoal, mode of rendering 
it permanent, 180. 

Dry-rot, observations on that 
fa in timber, 361—375. 


E 

Edinburgh, shocking state of the 
Bedlam of, 440. That city 
highly praised by M. Dupin, 
509, 510. 

Elgin, in Scotland, description of 
the ruins of its cathedral, 313. 

Elgin, Earl of, censured for his 
removal of Grecian antiquities, 
418. . 

Ellipses, instrument for drawing, 
181. 

Elysian Fields, Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of, translated, 80. 

Emigration of workmen, observ- 
ations on, 480. 

English and French, remarks, 
pro and con, respecting their 
claims to inventions, 503. 


F 
Face, cases of diseases of, 318. 
Falco, observations on some spe- 
cies of, 19. 
Fellowes, Sir James, remarks on 
his opinions on fever, 56. 


Fevers, yellow, obs. on the con- 
tagious nature of, and on the 
fevers of Bulam and Anda- 
lusia, 57. 

Field, Mr. on preparing coloured 
lakes, 178. 

Fiorin-grass, its astonishing 
produce of hay, 308. 

Fire-escape, description of, 183. 

Fishes, new and rare, in Devon, 
account of, 16. 

Fishing, singular mode of, in 
Java, 342. 

Flea, on the duration of its 
life, 94 

Fleming, Dr. on the Mineralogy 
of the Redhead, 13. 

Flower, Mr. gains a medal for 
superfine Merino cloth, 181. 
Fortresses, observations on, as 
defences of a country, 490. 
France, its regulations concern- 
ing agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, &c., and great 
advancement in all those 
branches, 469—485. Its in- 
stitution of a society for, en- 
couraging national industry, 
476. note. Of saving-banks, 
and of a workman’s registry- 
office, 484. On the affairs of, . 
in 1818, 529. New French 
journals, 536. New budget, 
540. Strength and leaders of 
the Ultra-royalists and the 

Independents, 542. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, parti- 
culars of the life of, 26. 

Fréret, M. his opiaions contro- 
verted respecting the found- 
ation of Argos, 514. 

Fruit-trees, onthe culture of, 436. 

Fry, Mrs. success of her exer- 
tions for the improvement of 
the prison of Newgate, 52. 

Funeral of a Highland chief 
described, 314. 

Fungi, appearing on timber, &c. 
account of, 363. 


G 
Garnier, M. on the Oratorical 
Art of Corax, 517. On the 
writings of Panzetius, 520. 
Nn2 Geology, 


a « eS , 
7 < - 
ta 
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Geology, curious anecdote re- 
specting systems of, 438. 

Germany, campaign in, anno 
1796, history of, 492. 

Giants, attack of, on the monks 
of a convent, poetically nar- 
rated, 275. 

Gobelins, See Tapestry. 

Grant, Mr. a Highland chief, 
his funeral described, 314. 
Gray, Lord, on the pressure of 

the atmosphere, 16. 

Guildford, account of the gaol 
of, 45. 

Gun-powder, anecdote of the 
Quakers voting a supply of it 
in Pennsylvania, 31. Said to 
be rendered stronger by a 
mixture of flix-weed in the 
preparation of it, 162. 


H 

Halifax, Yorkshire, account of, 
290. 

Hall, Mr. on protecting Merino 
sheep, 177- 

Hartley, Dr. defended against 
Dr. Reid, 382. 

Hawkey, Lieut., account of, 
11g, 127. 

Head, human, cases of diseases 
of, 317. 

Helicon, Mount, visit to, 422. 

Hewlett, Mr. his correspondence 
with the Reviewers, 112. 

Highland chief, description of 
his funeral, 314. 

Hindoos, their invulnerable su- 
perstition, and adherence to 
custom, 3. 5- 

Hoblyn, Mr. his new rice-mill, 
185. 

ipavods. meaning of that term 
as applied to divisions of a 
county, 284. 

Hydrographical remarks, made 
from the island of St. Thomas 
to the Zaire, 298. 


ITand J 
Jameson, Professor, on the geog- 
nosy of the Lothians, 19. 
Japan, various particulars re- 


E - 


specting that country and the 
people, 137—158. 

Java, history of its occupation 
by Europeans, and of its pre- 
sent state, 337—352. 

Ice, Greenland, or Polar, me- 
moir on, 12. 

Iceland, particulars relative to 
the country and people of, 
391-403. 

Jerusalem, a prize-poem, cha- 
racterized, 361. 

Iichester, its gaol well regulated, 
333- 

Imprisonment, for debt and for 
crime, obs. on the mode of, 
in English gaols, 46. 

Indians, American, their argu- 
ment that God intended Rum 
for them “ to get drunk 
with,” 33. 

Insanity, various observations 
on, 442—445. 

Inscriptions, Greek, memoir on, 
520. 523. 

Insects, on two families of, 19. 

Instruments, surgical, new, 183. 

Intemperance, on the effects of, 23. 

Inventions, on the claims of the 

. English and the French on this 
subject, 503. 

Journals, new French, account 
and specimens of, 536. 

Iron, native, at Leadhills, de- 
scription of, 15. 

Justinian, acqueduct of, See 
Aqueduct. 


K 
Kirkstall Abbey, description of, 
258. 
Konig, Mr. on specimens of 
rocks observed in Africa, 297. 


L 
Lakes, coloured, apparatus for 
preparing, 178. 
Langollen Vale described by a 
French traveller, 511. 
Language in China, Japan, 
Corea, &c. different when 
written and when _ spoken, 


228. nole. 
Larcher, 
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Larcher, M. on the supposed 
declamation of Demosthenes 
in reply to a letter from Philip, 
524. 

Latin, legendary, of the monks, 
poetic imitation of, 275. 

Lausus, JEneid. X. defending his 
father, that passage translated, 
242. 

Leach, Mr. on two families of 
insects, 19. 

Leeds, origin of the name of that 
town, 280. Its church de- 
scribed, 281. 287. 

Le Hardy, Major, his mode of 
communicating from stranded 
vessels with the shore, 182. 

Loans, in France, account of, 540. 

Loch-Lomond, lithological ob- 
servations on, I5. 

Logic, See Aristotle. 

Longitude, observed, tables for 
correcting, 183. 

I.oo Choo island, account of, and 
of the natives, 229. Descrip- 
tion of the Prince, 233. 
Character of the people, 236. 

Lothians, on the geognosy of, 19. 

Loughborough, Lord, his abuse, 
when Mr. Wedderburne, of 
Dr. Franklin, 37. 

Lows XVIII. hia embarrassed 
conduct towards royalists and 
revolutionists, 529. - 

Lunatics, See Insanity, See 
Mad- Houses. | 

M 

Macbeth and Richard, summary 
of those characters in Shak- 

' speare, 215. 

Vacknight, Dr. his lithological 
observations at Loch-Lomond, 
15. His description of Ra- 
vensheugh, 16. On the 

' Cartlane Craig, 18. 

Madera, a Loo-Choo chief, his 
talents and good humour, 233. 
His affliction on the departure 
of the English, 235. 

Mad-Houses, remarks on the 
state and regulations of, 440. 


443- 


Madness, hereditary, obs. on, 24. 
Mahomet, a eis account of, 
58. : 
Manufactures obs.on regulations 
respecting, 47°. Tables of the 

state of, in France, 476. 

Marathon, account of the village 
of, and of the celebrated bat- 
tle there, 420. 

Marcellus, M. his conduct re- 
specting the Concordat, 541. 
Medals, antient, in Greece, re- 

marks respecting, 432. 

Meeke, Mr. gains a medal for 
planting forest-trees, 176. 

Memorial, secret, of the royalists 
in France, obs. on, 531. 

Merino cloth, of English growth, 
medals for, 181. 

Merino sheep, on the necessity 
of protecting them,177. Their 
introduction and cultivation in 
France, 474. 

Military science, not eae 
cultivated in England, 485. 
Principles of, bythe Aankbiie 
Charles of Austria, 488. 

Mineralogy, See Fleming. 

Monks, in Greece, choke great 
ignorance, 427. 

Montagu, Mr. on new fishes, 16. 

Monuments, See Sacy. 

Moravians, account of an insti- 
tution of that sect, in Ireland, 
134 

Moreau, Gen. his conduct at the 
battle of Neresheim charac- 
terized by the Archduke 
Charles, 495. 

Motion, rotary, method of com- 
municating, 183. , 

Mouse, sagacity of that animal, 
displayed at Husafell in Ice- 
land, 401. 


N 

Nepiune smoothing the ocean, 
fEveid. V., translation of that 
passage, 76. 

Nervous diseases, obs. on, 22- 

Newgate, sad state of, 41. Won- 
derfally impraved, 52. 

Nisus and Euryalus, translated 

passages 
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passages from Virgil respect- 
ing them, 239. 


O 
Oaks, experiments on the cul- 
ture of, 175, 176. 
Ocean, German, and the British 
_ Channel, obs. onthe bed of, 17. 
ta, Mount, view in descending, 
28. 
Oi/, its use in preventing dry- 
rot, 372. 
Organization, on the causes of, 18. 
Origen, remarks on his typical 
illustrations of Seripture, 167. 
Ouseley, Sir W. on the legend of 
an antient stone, 523. 


P 

Paint, hints respecting, as a pre- 
servative of timber, 371. 

Paley, Dr. remarks on his theory 
on the obligation to virtue, 
385. sae 

Panetius, the stoic, memoir on 
his writings, 520. 

Paper-makers, in Belgium, their 
curious embarrassment, in 
1797 481. 

Paradise Lost, that poem trans- 
lated into Icelandic, 394. 

Parallel-Rule, improved, 181. 

Paris, a Frenchman’s eulogy on, 
482. 

Parnassus, description of the 
view from, 426. 

Pear-tree, curious anecdote of, 
Pa 

Peat-moss, its sterility and fe- 
cundity alternately asserted, 
309, 310. 

Pering, Mr. his tables for cor- 
recting the observed longi- 
tude, 183. 

Perspectograph, account of that 
instrument, 181. 

Petit-Radel, M. on the Grecian 
origin of the founder of Ar- 

gos, 513. 

Pit, Mr. See Chatham, Lord. 

Planting, remarks on, 374. 

Plants, trom the neighbourhood 
of the Congo, 298. Obs. on 
different systems for the ar- 


rangément of, 458. New at- 
tempt, 459. See also Vege- 
tables and Corolla. 

Platea, visit to the scene of the 
battle of, 419. 

Plutarch, obs. on the writings of 
that biographer, 257. 

Poor, obs. on the origin, reason- 
ableness, and effect, of the 
laws for their relief, 64—73. 
108. 186—198. Account of 
the newly proposed Act rela- 
tive to, 187. 

Popham, Sir Home, his improved 
telegraph, 182. 

Population, obs. on the progress 
of, 87. 

Portsmouth, its naval establish- 
ments praised by a French 
engineer, 509. 

Pound, Mr. on raising oaks, 175. 

Primitives, Greek obs. on, 199. 

Prisons, in London, and in the 
provinces, miserable state of, 
ee-~9s- Sas: , 

Prison-ships, for convicts, and 
for prisoners of war, in this 
country, remarks on, 507. 

Proverbs, among the Javanese, 

Pulliss and Blocks, improved 
construction of, 183. 

Pye, Mr. on preparing charcoal 
for drawing, 180. 

Pym, Dr. remarks on his opi- 


nions on fever, 57. 


Q 
Q. in the Corner, epistle from, 
to his aunt Ruth, 327. 
Quakers, in Pennsylvania, their 
equivocating mode of voting 
a supply of gun-powder, 31. 


R 
Ravensheugh, description of, 16. 
Redhead, on the Mineralogy of, 
13. 
Reid Dr. his strictures on 
Hartley combated, 382. 
Requisition, of provisions, &c. 
in the theatre of war, obs. on 
the practice of, 491. 
Retribution, a poem, 209. 
Rhetoric, 
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Rhetoric, See Aristotle, See 
Coraz. 

Rice, increased production of, in 
Ceylon; and new Rice-mill, 
invented by Mr. Hoblyn, 185. 

Ridings, divisions of a county, 
meaning of, 284. 

Rikord, Captain, his mission to 


Japan, to obtain the release of 


Capt. Golownin, 146. 

Rocks, observed in Africa, re- 
marks on specimens of, 297. 

Russia, observations on its views 
respecting Japan, and nar- 
rative of Russian officers pri- 
soners there, 138—158. 

Rutland, Duchess of, her cul- 
ture of oaks, 175. 

Ryan, Mr. on ventilating Coal- 
mines, 178. 


S 

Sacy, M. de, on monuments of 
the Sassanides, 521. 

Safety-Lamp, for Collieries, 
account of, 180. 

St. Albans, its prisons described, 
5. ‘ 

Salhigry, some account of the 
Cathedral at, 171. 

Sassanides, memoir on the mon- 
uments of, 521. 523. 

Savings-Banks, remarks on, 222. 

Saxony, King of, his supposed 
Secret Treaty with Bonaparte, 
205. 

Sayers, Dr. his observations on 
beauty, 220. 

Schools, national, deficiency of, 
in France, 433. 

Schorrar, Mr. his machine for 
Straw-Hats, 181. 

Scoresby, Mr. on Greenland-Ice, 
12. 

Sea, red appearance of, caused 
by animalcule, 294. 

Seeds, of plants, curious disper- 
sion of, 465. 

Seppings, Mr. obs. on his plan 
of diagonal framing, in ships 
of war, 508. 

Seville, verses on, 322, Women 


of, said to have followed the 
French invaders in great num- 
bers, 323. m 

Sévres, its famous Porcelaine 
reduced in price and increased 
in circulation, 479. note. 

Shades, address to, Aineid. VI, 
translated into English, 78 

Shuldham, Lieut. on the congttuc- 
tion of pullies, &c. 183. 

Sin, original, notions concern- 
MGs 455* 

Smirke, Mr. his prize-poem on 
Wallace, 357. 

Smith, P or Chetien, me- 
moir.of, 119.127. Account 
of his Journals, 292. Obs. on 
his Catalogue of Plants, 298. 

Socint, Mariano, high character 
of, 527. 

Somervilles, account of that noble 
family, 216. 

Spider, anecdote of itsingenuity, 

aie Dr. his remark on the 
Edinburgh Bedlam, 441. 

Stamp-Act, in 1765, Dr. Frank- 
lin’s account of its origin and 
effects, 34. 

Steam-Boats, on a mode of pro- 
pelling, 184. 

Stevenson, Mr. on the bed of the 
German Ocean, 17. 

Stranded Vessels, mode of coms 
municating from them: to the 
shore, 182. : 

Strategy, a new term in milita 
science, introduced and ex- 
plained, 488. » Its principles 
illustrated, 7b.—497. 

Straw- Hats, machine for block- 
ing, 181. st 
Swallows, on the migration of, 

104. 

Syllogisms, observations on, 376. 

Sylvia’s Wounded Stag, Eneid. 
VI., translation of that pas- 
Sage, 82. 





T 
Tactics, explained ¥o mean the 
executive branch of War, and 


e Strategy, 
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Strategy to denote the projec- 
tive or planning part, 488. 
Tapisiey, manufactory of, at the 

obelins, not productive, 479. 

Lelegraphs, See Bremner, See 

Popham. 

T empe, defile and valley of, re- 

a on, 429. 
emple. 8, in Java, described, 347. 

Testacea, Irish, account of, “4 

Testament, Old and New, obs. on 
the connection between, 166. 

Tharpe and Bucke, Messrs. gain 
a medal for superfine Merino 
cloths, 181. e . 

Thebes, modern visit to that city 
related, 421. 

Theodolite, new, account of, 183. 
Thingvalla, lake and valley of, 
in Iceland, described, 392. 
Thorlakson, Job, the Icelandic 
translator of Paradise Lost, 

visit to, 394. 

Thornhill, Mr. gains a medal for 
planting forest-trees, 176. 

Tithes, injurious tendency of, 
218. 

Tithing, or Tything, meaning of 
that term, 283. 

Tothill-fields prison, account of 
its state, 44. . 

Townsend, Mr. his poem on 
Jerusalem, 361. 

Traversing apparatus, account 

of, 182. 

eT: rope Cave of, description 

of a recent visit to, 424. 

Tropics, wonderful vegetation in 
thetiegilal of, 467. 

Tuckey, Capt. account of, and 
of his expedition tothe Zaire, 
119. His death, 127. 

Turrel, Mr. his drawing-board, 


181. 
U and V 
Vegetables, on the anatomy and 
physiology of, 463. 
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Vegetation, in tropical countries, 
its wonderful progress and 
vigour, 467. 

Verse, English, remarks on, 251. 

Villoison, M. de, on Greek In- 
scriptions, 520. : 

Violets, Syrup of, largely made 
at Stratford on Avon, 162. 
Virgil’s A:neis, obs. on the fable 
of, 250. Account of English 

translations of, 255. 

Virtuous Manis a Wonder, 222. 

Ultra-royalists and sort: 
ents in France, strength and 
leaders of, 542. 

Volcanoes, in Java, account of, 
338. . InIceland, 391. 

Utility of virtue, observations on 
the doctrine of, 385. 


W 
Waddington, Mr. his poem on 
Columbus, 354. 
Wallace, a prize-poem, account 


of, 357. 


| Wapentake, See Hundreds. . 
Wedderburne, Mr. See Lough- 


borough, Lord. 

West, Mr. his parallel-rule, 181. 

Whewell, Mr. his poem on 
Boadicea, 356. 

Whitfield, Mr. anecdote of, and 
of Dr. Franklin, 31. 

Whitmarsh, Mr. curious anec- 
dote of his pear-tree, 436. 

Wilson, Mr. on the genus Falco, 
19. 

SS obs. on combinations 
of, 480. On the emigration 
of, 26. 

Worms, their destruction of tim- 
ber, 374. 


Z 
Zaire, or Congo River, observa- 
tions on, and expedition to, 
114—129. 
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